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Session 
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HISTORY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 


History 

Wake  Forest  College  had  its  beginning  in  "The  Wake 
Forest  Institute,"  a  manual  labor  and  classical  school,  char- 
tered in  1S33  and  located  in  the  "forest"  of  Wake  County, 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Baleigk.  Samuel  Wait,  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  was  chosen  principal,  and  the  school  was 
opened  February  3,  1834,  with  16  pupils. 

In  1838  the  Institute  was  rechartered  as  "Wake  Forest 
College."  Dr.  Samuel  Wait  was  elected  president  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  struggling  fortunes  of  the  institution 
until  1845.  The  story  of  his  zeal  and  industry  in  behalf  of 
the  College  forms  an  inspiring  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Southern  Baptists. 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  William  Hooper,  1845- 
1849,  and  Professor  John  B.  White,  1849-1853,  the  College 
continued  barely  to  exist ;  but  with  the  election  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Manly  Wingate  in  1854,  the  outlook  became  more 
hopeful.  By  1861  substantial  progress  had  been  made  toward 
raising  an  endowment,  the  Faculty  had  been  enlarged,  and 
the  number  of  students  had  grown.  All  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  Civil  War,  but  a  brave  beginning  was  made  once  more 
in  1865,  and  when  Dr.  Wingate  died  in  1879  it  could  truly 
be  said  of  him  that  the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  gifts 
of  the  preacher  had  given  Wake  Forest  College  a  place  in  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Thomas  II.  Pritchard,  1879- 
1882,  although  brief,  increased  the  enrollment  from  117  to 
169,  and  did  much  to  popularize  the  cause  of  education  in 
ISTorth  Carolina. 

From  1882  to  1884  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Col- 
lege were  discharged  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Dr. 
William  B.  Royall,  Professor  of  Greek. 
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In  1884  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Chair  of  Latin,  was 
made  president;  and  his  long  administration,  which  ended 
in  1905,  is  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  College 
and  adds  a  brilliant  chapter  to  the  history  of  education  in 
the  South.  The  endowment  grew  from  $40,000  to  $250,000; 
the  enrollment  increased  from  161  to  328;  five  new  buildings 
Avere  either  erected  or  provided  for;  and  the  Faculty  grew 
from  six  professors  and  one  tutor  to  seventeen  professors  and 
numerous  assistants. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  1905,  Dr.  William 
Louis  Poteat,  of  the  Chair  of  Biology,  was  made  president; 
and  his  administration  is,  accordingly,  in  its  twenty-first 
year. 

In  1865  the  endowment  fund  of  Wake  Forest  College  was 
$11,700,  the  remnant  from  the  wreck  of  war.  In  1876, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor  and  Mr.  James  S. 
Purefoy,  about  $20,000  was  added  to  the  endowment.  By 
January  1,  1884,  Dr.  Taylor  had  increased  the  endowment 
to  $100,000  and  had  raised  up  a  generous  friend  of  the 
College  in  Mr.  Jabez  A.  Bostwick,  of  New  York  City.  In 
1885  Mr.  Bostwick  created  the  Bostwick  Loan  Fund  by  a 
gift  of  $12,000  and  in  1886  made  a  further  gift  of  $50,000. 
In  1891  Dr.  Taylor  raised,  by  subscription  and  still  another 
gift  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  the  sum  of  $40,000.  From  1906  to 
1910  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  undertook  to  raise  $150,000. 
Of  this  sum  $117,798.56  was  realized,  of  which  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  contributed  a  fourth.  In 
1923  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Bostwick  the  endow- 
ment was  increased  by  stock  valued  at  about  $1,500,000.  More 
than  $100,000  was  added  by  receipts  from  the  Seventy-five 
Million  Campaign  and  the  pro  rata  contribution  of  the 
General  Education  Board.  On  November  20,  1925,  Mr. 
B.  1ST.  Duke,  of  New  York  City,  made  a  generous  donation 
to  the  endowment  of  1,000  shares  of  Duke  Power  Company 
stock  valued  at  $150,000. 

The  property  of  the  College,  including  the  endowment  at 
its  present  market  value,  and  its  buildings  and  grounds, 
amounts  to  about  $3,000,000. 


Equipment 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  College  embraces  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres  of  land  and  eight  buildings.  The 
campus  proper  consists  of  twenty-five  acres.  Here  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  are  grouped : 

The  Administration  Building,  erected  in  1838,  and  for 
forty  years  serving  for  administration,  class  rooms,  society 
halls,  chapel,  and  dormitories.  In  1900  the  central  part  of 
it  was  rebuilt  and  now  accommodates  the  offices  of  admin- 
istration and  a  number  of  classes. 

The  Library  Building,  erected  in  1878  and  mainly  the 
gift  of  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  John  G.  Williams,  of 
Raleigh.  Besides  the  stack  room  and  the  reading  room,  it 
now  accommodates  the  Literary  Societies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law.  The  Library  numbers  31,364  bound  volumes. 
A  large  number  of  pamphlets  are  in  the  process  of  being 
accessioned. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Commission  has  recently  made  the 
Library  a  depository  for  material,  a  Baptist  Collection  hav- 
ing been  initiated  some  time  ago.  Books,  pamphlets,  church 
records,  newspapers,  old  letters  and  manuscripts  will  be 
welcomed  and  carefully  preserved. 

In  the  reading  room  the  leading  national  and  State  news- 
papers and  current  periodicals  may  be  consulted.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Taylor  Crittenden  is  Librarian. 

The  Wingate  Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1879  to  commem- 
orate the  name  and  work  of  President  Washington  Manly 
Wingate.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  class  rooms,  the  second 
floor  is  the  College  Chapel. 

The  Lea  Laboratory,  erected  in  1888  mainly  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Lea  of  Caswell  County, 
provides  for   the  Department   of   Chemistry,   lecture  rooms 
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and  five  distinct  laboratories,  besides  store  room,  balance 
room,  etc.  It  was  notably  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings  in  1921-1922. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1900,  is  equipped  for  general 
gymnasium  work  and  indoor  athletic  sports. 

The  Alumni  Building,  completed  in  1906,  Professor  J.  B. 
Carlyle  collecting,  mainly  from  the  alumni,  the  funds  for 
its  erection.  It  provides  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  for 
the  departments  of  Biology  and  Medicine.  It  contains  six- 
teen rooms  besides  the  animal  house  in  the  basement. 

The  Hospital,  completed  in  1906,  containing  in  private 
rooms  and  two  general  wards  (one  for  contagious  diseases), 
sixteen  beds,  and  two  operating  rooms,  with  a  consultation 
office  and  living  rooms  for  the  head  nurse,  Miss  Maud  Pig- 
gott,  who  is  in  constant  attendance.  Mr.  E.  B.  Earnshaw 
is  Superintendent.  The  College  physicians  maintain  a  con- 
sultation hour  in  the  hospital  daily. 

The  Carey  J.  Hunter  Hall,  completed  in  1914,  provides 
different  types  of  lodging  for  seventy-five  men. 

The  Church  Building  of  the  local  Baptist  Church  is  within 
the  campus  enclosure  on  a  plot  of  ground  deeded  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  the  local  church.  This  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  equipment  of  the  College,  although  it  does  not 
belong  to  it. 

The  Jabez  A.  Bostwick  Hall  contains  59  rooms  and  houses 
118  men.  It  cost  $108,000,  and  is  of  fire-proof  construction. 
It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1924. 

The  Heating  Plant  was  installed  in  December,  1924,  at  a 
cost  of  $85,525,  and  now  heats  all  the  College  buildings.  It 
is  planned  so  that  additional  boilers  can  be  added  as  the 
number  of  buildings  increases. 
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The  Gore  Athletic  Field  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  College.  The  cost  of  excavations 
and  concrete  bleachers,  about  $14,000,  was  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Gore,  of  Rockingham,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gore,  of  Wilmington.  The  whole  was 
opened  for  use  and  dedicated  November  25,  1922.  It  is 
400  by  450  feet. 

The  Old  Athletic  Field  in  the  northern  end  of  the  village 
is  retained  to  provide  opportunity  for  a  more  general  par- 
ticipation of  the  student  body  in  the  major  sports.  Besides, 
the  smaller  field  within  the  campus  provides  tennis  courts. 

The  Golf  Links  occupy  a  considerable  area  of  the  Walters 
property  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  Trustees.  A  golf 
cabin  was  erected  by  friends  of  the  sport  in  Wake  Forest. 
Students  and  Faculty  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
here  provided. 

The  College  is  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and 
the  Capital  Highway,  which  is  hard-surfaced  and  runs  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  College  campus. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1928 


Edwin  F.   Aydlett,  M.A., 
Elizabeth    City. 

D.  G.  Beummitt,  LL.B.,   Oxford. 
Rev.  James  A.  Campbell,  B.A., 

Buie's  Creek. 
William   J.    Ferrell,    B.A., 

Raleigh. 
Claude   Gore,   B.A.,   Rockingham. 

E.  B.  Josey,   B.A.,   Wilmington. 


G.   E.   Lineberry,   B.A.,   Raleigh. 
President   Robert   L.   Moore, 

B.A.,  Mars  Hill. 
T.  F.  Pettus,  Wilson. 
Gilbert   T.    Stephenson,    M.A., 

LL.B.,    Raleigh. 
A.   E.   Tate,    High   Point. 
Judge   E.  W.   Ttmberlake,   B.A. 

Wake   Forest. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1930 


J.  T.  J.   Battle,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Greensboro. 
Walter  E.   Daniel,  M.A., 

Weldon. 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Enfield. 
J.  Rufus  Hunter,  Ph.D.,   Raleigh. 
W.    M.    Johnson,    M.A.,    M.D., 

Winston-Salem. 
N.  B.  Josey,  Scotland  Neck,   N.  C. 


Rev.  Thomas  H.  King,  B.A., 

Clinton. 
John  A.   Oates,  B.A.,   Fayetteville. 
Watson    S.    Rankin,    M.D.,    D.S., 

Charlotte. 
Rev.   Richard  T.  Vann,  B.A.,   D.D., 

Raleigh. 
A.    D.    Ward,    B.A.,    New   Bern. 
Judge    Edwin    Yates    Webb,    B.A., 

Shelby. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1932 


J.  Edward  Allen,  M.A.,   Warrenton. 
Thomas  H.   Briggs,   Raleigh. 
J.    M.    Broughton,    B.A.,    Raleigh. 
J.  C.  Clifford,  B.A.,  Dunn. 
J.  L.   Griffin,   Pittsboro. 
F.   P.   Hobgood,   B.A.,    Greensboro 
Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  B.A.,   D.D., 
Thomasville. 


Stephen   McIntyre,    B.A.,* 

Lumberton. 
George  A.  Norwood,  Goldsboro. 
V.  O.  Parker,  B.A.,  Raleigh. 
Clarence  Poe,  LL.D.,  Raleigh. 
Rev.  L.  R.  Pruette,  B.A.,  Charlotte 
Robert  E.  Royall,  B.A., 

Wake    Forest. 


tDeceased. 
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Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek,  President. 

M.  L.  Iveslee,  Thomasville,  Vice  President. 

Talcott  W.  Brewer,  Raleigh,  Treasurer. 

E.  B.  Eaesshaw,  Wake  Forest,  Secretary  and  Bursar. 

W.  N.  Jones,  Raleigh,  Attorney. 

T.  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh,  Auditor  of  Treasurer's  Accozmts. 

J.  R.  Hunter,  Auditor  of  Bursar's  Accounts. 


Committees 

Executive   Committee : 

V.  0.  Parker,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 

J.  A.   Campbell. 

J.  L.  Griffin. 

G.  E.  Lineberry. 

W.  S.  Rankin. 

R.   E.  Royall. 

G.  T.  Stephenson. 

Investing  Committee : 

J.  R.  Hunter,  Raleigh,   Chairman. 
J.  M.  Broughton. 
Claude  Gore. 
G.  A.  Norwood. 
G.  T.  Stephenson. 
A.  D.  Ward. 
Freshmen — Class  of  1926 


Faculty 


"William  Louis  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1877;  M.A.,  1889;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Berlin,  1888;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Hole  Biological  Laboratory, 
1893;  Professor  of  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1883;  LL.D.,  Baylor 
University,  1905;  LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1906;  President 
Wake   Forest  College,    1905. 

William  B.  Royall,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1861;  M.A.,  1866;  D.D.,  Judson  College,  1887; 
LL.D.,  Furman  Universitv,  1907;  Assistant  Professor,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1866-1870;    Professor  of   Greek,   ibid.,    1870. 

Benjamin  Sledd,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  English  Language   and  Literature. 

M.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1886;  Litt.D.,  ibid.,  1906;  Graduate 
Student,  Teutonic  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-1887; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888-1894;  Trav- 
eling Fellow  of  the  Albert  Kahn  Foundation,  1914-1915;  Professor  of 
English,    Wake   Forest   College,    1894. 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1879;  LL.D.,  ibid.,  1914;  Member  State  Legis- 
lature, 1885;  Member  of  N.  C.  Code  Commission,  1903-1906;  Professor 
of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1894;  Dean,  ibid,  1916-1919;  Dean  of 
Law,   ibid.,   1905. 

J.  Hendren  Gorrell,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  Universitv,  1888;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1890;  Assistant 
Professor,  ibid.,  1890-1891;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894; 
Professor   Modern   Languages,    Wake  Forest   College,    1894. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D. 
Albritton  Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892 ;  Assistant  Professor,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1893-1896;  Th.D.,  ibid.,  1903;  Professor  of  the 
Bible,  Wake  Forest  College,  1896;  D.D.,  Richmond  College,  1915;  Act- 
ing  Dean  of   Wake  Forest   College,    1922-1923. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1882;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1890-1893;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Bethel 
College,  1893-1896;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
1898;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Phvsics,  Ursinus  College,  1898- 
1899;    Professor   of   Physics,    Wake   Forest   College,    1899. 

[16] 
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Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1901;  LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia,  1905; 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906 ;  Professor  of 
Law,  Wake  Forest  College,    1909;   Dean,   ibid.,   1919-1922. 

George  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1893-1896;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, 1896-1899;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1900; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1900;  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wake  For- 
est College,   1906-1911;   Professor  of   Latin  and  Greek,   ibid.,   1911. 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  M.A. 

Bursar  and  Secretary,  Superintendent  of  College  Hospital. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  Co'lege,  1906;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1908;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Acting  Bursar,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906-1907;  Bursar  and 
Secretary,  ibid.,  1907;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
ibid.,  1907;  Superintendent  of  College  Hospital,  ibid.,  1911;  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,   ibid.,   1923. 

Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1908;  Drisler  Fellow  in  Clas- 
sical Philology,  Columbia  University,  1908-1910;  PhD.,  Columbia 
University,  1912;  Professor  of  Latin,  Wake  Forest  College,  1912; 
Professor   of   Latin,    Summer    Session,    Columbia    University,    1924-1926. 

Hubert  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1908;  M.A.,  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1909;  Graduate 
Student  University  of  Chicago,  1910-1911;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia 
University,  1913,  1916,  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Wake  Forest  College,  1908-1911;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,  ibid.,   1911;   Professor  of   Mathematics,    1915. 

John  W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  Col'ege,  1903;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1907;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1912;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  1912-1914;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake 
Forest   College,    1914;    Professor  of   Chemistry,    1915. 

*C.  Chilton  Pearson.  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Social  Science. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1908-1909;  Farnam  Fellow  in  History,  Yale  University,  1910-1911; 
Instructor  in  History,  ibid.,  1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1913;  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1913-1914:  Associate 
Professor  of  Social  Science,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916 ;  Professor  of 
Social   Science,   ibid.,    1917. 

*Absent  on  leave,   1925-26. 
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Robert  Bruce  White,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student  in  Law,  ibid.,  1895- 
1897;  Superintendent  Public  instruction,  Franklin  County,  1899-1914; 
State  Senator,  1903  and  1915;  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1916. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin.  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medicine 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1905;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1908; 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917; 
Graduate   Student,    Columbia   University,    1921. 

Herbert  M.  Vaww,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

B.S., Wake  Forest  College,  1915;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1916;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  1917;  Interne,  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1917-1918;  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 
1918-1919;   Professor  of  Anatomy,   Wake  Forest  College,   1919. 

Walter  F.  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiological   Chemistry. 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1917;  Instructor  in  Biology, 
Wake  Forest  College,  1916-1917;  Bacteriologist  and  Serologist,  U.  S. 
Army,  1917-1918  (Lieutenant  Sanitary  Corps)  ;  Student  Yale  Army 
Laboratory  School,  1918;  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,  Wake  Forest  College,  Spring  1919;  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1919-1920;  Professor, 
ibid.,   1920;    Graduate   Student,    Columbia   University,    1921. 

Daniel  Bunyan  Bryan,  M.A.,  Pd.D.,  Dean  of  the  College 
Professor  of  Education. 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1911;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1914; 
Helen  Gould  Fellow  in  Education,  New  York  University,  1914-1915; 
Pd.D.,  ibid.,  1915;  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Sociology. 
Richmond  College,  1915-1917 ;  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology, 
ibid.,  1917-1920;  Professor  of  Education,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921; 
Bean  of  the  College,  1923. 

Albert  C.  Reid,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1918;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1923; 
Instructor  in  French,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917-1918;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Anderson  College,  1918-1920;  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  Professor  of 
Philosophy,   ibid.,    1923." 

James  W.  Lynch,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888;  D.D.,  ibid.,  1902;  Honorary  Alumnus, 
University  of  Georgia,  1913;  Graduate  Student,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminarv,  1888-1889;  Professor  of  the  Bible,  Wake  Forest 
College,   1923. 
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Henry  Broadus  Jones,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1910;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1924;  Teacher  of  Latin,  Cullowhee 
Normal  School,  1912-1917;  Teacher  of  English,  ibid.,  1917-1920; 
Professor  of  English,  Simpson  College,  1921-1924;  Professor  of  English, 
Wake  Forest   College,    1924. 

Ora  Clare  Bradbury,  B.Sc,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.S.,  Ottawa  University,  1914;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1915; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1919;  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Baylor  University 
1917-1918;  Professor  of  Zoology,  ibid.,  1919-1923;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Zoology,  University  of  Denver,  1923-1925 ;  Professor  of  Biology, 
Wake   Forest   College,    1925. 

Fountain  W.  Carroll,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1918;  B.A.,  in  Medicine, 
ibid.,  1923;  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1925;  Graduate  Student, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1917;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Chicago,  1918,  1919;  Interne,  Virginia  Home  for  Incurables,  1924- 
1925 ;  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1925. 

William  E.  Speas,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1907;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1909-1913;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1911-1913;  M.A.,  ibid., 
1913;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1919;  Instructor  in 
Physics,  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  1913-1916;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics,  ibid.,  1916-1919 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  ibid., 
1919-1920;   Associate  Professor  of   Physics,    Wake  Forest   College,    1920. 

James  G.  Carroll,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1908;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1920; 
Diploma,  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1920;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Guilford  College,  1918-1919; 
Instructor  in  Physics,  Clemson  College,  1919-1920;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,    ibid.,    1921. 

Percy  H.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1922;  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing, 1921-1922;  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1922;    Graduate   Student   Columbia    University,    1923. 

Frederick  G.  Dillman 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Graduate  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  1911;  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922.  Registered  Engineer,  North 
Carolina,    1923. 
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Charles  S.  Black,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1918;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1920;  M.A.,  University  of 
Virginia,  1923;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College,  1919- 
1920;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia,  1920-1923; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Asheville  Normal,  Summer 
Quarter,  1923 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  1923-1925;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1925 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1925. 

Forrest  W.  Clonts,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1921; 
Currier  Fellow  in  History,  Yale  University,  1921-1922;  Instructor  in 
History,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922-1924;  Fellow  in  History,  Yale 
University,  1924-1925 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Wake  Forest 
College,   1925. 

J.  Rice  Quisenberry,  M.A.,  Th.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Furman  University,  1909;  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  1916;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1925;  Professor  of 
Bible  and  Latin,  Shorter  College,  1916;  Professor  of  Bible  and  Sociology, 
ibid.,  1917;  Acting  Senior  Chaplain,  80th  Division,  A.E.F. ;  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,   Wake  Forest  College,   1925. 

John  J.  Tyson,  B.A.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Vanderbilt  University, 
1922-1923 ;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1923 ;  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  Summer  1924;  Instructor  in  Biology,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege,   1924-1925;    Assistant  Professor   of  Biology,   ibid.,    1925. 

Care  J.  Whelan,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1922;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1924;  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics, ibid.,  1922;  Fellow  in  Economics,  ibid.,  1923;  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth Proctor  Fellow,  ibid.,  1924;  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
Wake    Forest    College,    1925. 

*Henry  Belk,  B.A. 

Instructor  in  English. 

B.A.,  Trinity  College,  1923;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1924, 
1925-1926;   Instructor  in  English,  Wake  Forest  College,   1923. 

V.  Howard  Duckett,  B.A. 

Instructor  in   Chemistry. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1924;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest 
College,   1924. 

Walter  J.  Wyatt,  B.A. 

Instructor  in   Chemistry. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,   1924;   Graduate   Student,   Columbia   University, 
1924,    1925 ;    Instructor   in   Chemistry,   Wake   Forest   College,    1924. 


*Absent  on   leave,    1925-26. 
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Roger  P.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1923;  In- 
structor  in   English,    Wake   Forest    College,    1925. 

George  R.  Sherrill,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Social  Science. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1922,  1923,  1924,  1924-1925;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1925;  Instructor  in  Social 
Science,    Wake   Forest   College,    1925. 

Phil  M.  Utley 

Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Wake  Forest  College,  1909-1913;  Coach  of  Football,  Carson  Newman  Col- 
lege, 1913-1914;  Director  of  Athletics,  Lenoir  College,  1921-1922; 
University  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Athletics,  Summer  Sessions,  1922, 
1923 ;  Director  of  Athletics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922 ;  Director  of 
Physical   Education,    ibid.,    1923. 

Henry  Garrity,  B.A. 

Director  of  Athletics. 

B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1922 ;  Head  Coach  of  Football  and  Baseball, 
University  of  Missouri,  1922-1923 ;  Instructor  of  Coaching,  Rutgers 
College,  Summer  Session,  1923;  Director  of  Athletics,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1923. 

Robert  S.  Hayes,  B.S. 

Freshman  Coach. 

B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1924.  Freshman  Coach,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege,   1924. 

Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden 

Librarian. 
Isabel  F.  Starbxjck,  B.S. 

Cataloguer. 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1918;  Librarian,  Bethany  College,  1918-1922; 
Editorial  Assistant,  The  Booklist,  1922 ;  Cataloguer,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege,   1924. 

Leishman  A.  Peacock,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1925;  Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  Wake 
Forest   College,    1925. 

Eugene  L.  Roberts,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922;  Graduate  Student,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1922-1923;  Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  Wake 
Forest  College,    1925. 

Assistants,  1925-26:  Biology:  J.  W.  Beavers,  H.  C.  Lennon,  B.  M. 
Squires.  English:  A.  L.  Aycock,  T.  R.  Coleman,  M.  Z.  Martin,  H.  L. 
Snuggs.  Gymnasium:  H.  Bridges,  J.  D.  Hamrick.  General  Library: 
C.  V.  Harrill,  S.  A.  McDuffie,  L.  B.  Paschal,  W.  C.  Whitley.  Law 
Library:  O.  L.  Horton.  Mathematics:  E.  O.  Burroughs.  Medicine: 
W.  P.  Richardson  (Anatomy),  G.  C.  Mackie  (Bacteriology),  R.  E.  Earp 
(Histology),  F.  Y.  Ketner  (Medical  Library),  R.  G.  Tyndall  (Pathol- 
ogy), B.  H.  Timberlake  (Physiology).  Modern  Languages:  R.  E. 
Plemmons.  Psychology:  L.  B.  Moseley.  Social  Science:   George  Bauerlein. 
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Officers 

William  Louis  Poteat,  President. 
D.  B.  Bryan,  Dean  of  the  College. 
lliott  B.  Earnshaw,  Bursar  and  Secretary,  and  Superintendent 
of  College  Hospital. 
George  W.  Paschal,  Registrar. 
Needham  Y.  Gitlley,  Dean  of  Law. 
Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  Medicine. 
A.  Paul  Bagby,  Chaplain. 
J.  Archibald  McMillan,  Alumni  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden,  Librarian. 
Maud  Piggott,  Resident  Nurse  of  College  Hospital. 
Walter  D.  Holliday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


Committees 

Appointments — 

The  Dean,  Professors  Carroll,  F.  W, ;   Poteat,  H.  M.;    Brad- 
bury, Clonts. 
Athletics — 

Professors  Carroll,  J.   G.;    Jones,  H.  A.;    Wilson,  Mr.  Gar- 
rity,  Mr.  Utley. 
Budget — 

The  Bursar,  Professors  Gorrell,  Taylor,  Gulley,  Nowell. 
Buildings  and  Grounds — 

Professors  Gorrell,  Lake,  Kitchin,  Dillman,  the  President, 
the  Bursar,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Commencement  Addresses — 

Professors  Poteat,  Jones,  H.  A.;  White,  Reid,  the  President. 
Debate  Council — 

Professors  Paschal,  Sherrill,  Bry'An,  Gulley,  Jones,  H.  B.; 
the  President. 
Degrees — 

President,  Dean,  Registrar,  Bursar,  Chairman  of  Publications 
Committee. 
Executive — 

The  President,  the   Dean,   Professors  Cullom,   Reid,  White, 
Carroll,  P.  W. 
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Faculty  Council — 

President,     Dean,     Registrar,     Bursar,     Professors     Nowell, 
Kitchen,  Sledd,  Gullet,  Poteat,  H.  M.;  Cullom,  Gorrell, 
Jones,  H.  A. 
Fraternity — 

Professors  Jones,  H.  A.;  Lynch,  Taylor,  Timberlake,  Speas, 
the    Dean,    the    Faculty    Member    of    the    Inter-Fraternity 
Council. 
Graduate  Studies — 

Professors  Nowell,  Bryan,  Poteat,  H.  M. ;    Bradbury,  Retd, 
the  Registrar,  the  President. 
Lectures — 

Professors  Timberlake,  Sledd,  Vann,  Wilson,  Speas,  Whelan. 
Library — 

Professors    Paschal,    Kitchin,    Lynch,     Sherrill,    Quisen- 
berry,  the  President. 
Publications — 

Professors  Jones,  H.  B.;  Reid,  Quisenberry,  the  Bursar,  the 
President. 
Schedule — 

Bursar,  Dean,  Registrar. 
Use  of  English — 

Professors  Quisenberry,  Bryan,  Poteat,  H.  M.;  Reid,  Clonts, 
Black. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Matriculation 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  be  able  to  furnisb  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
good  moral  character.  If  coming  from  other  incorporated 
institutions,  they  must  present  certificates  of  honorable 
dismissal. 

In  matriculating  the  following  order  must  be  observed : 

1.  Payment  of  fees  in  the  Bursar's  office  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  term. 

2.  Consultation  with  the  Registrar. 

Wo  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  matriculation  in  the  order  specified. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

For  admission  to  the  College  without  examination  the 
minimum  requirements  are  fifteen  units  secured  by  work 
leading  to  graduation  in  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 
This  work  must  be  properly  certified  on  blanks,  such  as  are 
found  under  the  back  cover  of  this  catalogue,  but  the  princi- 
pal or  other  officer  of  the  high  school.  Students  who  pre- 
sent less  than  fifteen  units  of  certified  work  will  be  examined 
on  their  deficiencies  and  will  not  be  admitted  until  they  have 
completed  the  fifteen  units. 

The  complete  list  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  may 
be  seen  on  the  opposite  page.  A  student  admitted  with 
fifteen  units  may  have  some  deficiencies  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  as  indicated  in  the 
schedule  below.  Such  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before 
the  student  may  register  for  the  work  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  For  this  purpose  he  may  use  the  courses  in  elementary 
foreign  languages  offered  in  the  College. 

[27] 
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SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 


Subject 

Topics 

Unit 

English  1 
English  2 
English  3 

English  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Critical  Study  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature 
History  of  English  Literature 

Mathematics  1  (a) 
Mathematics  1  (b) 
Mathematics  2 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

Quadratics,  Progressions  and  the  Binomial  Formula 

Plane  Geometry 

History  1 
History  2 
History  3 
History  4 

General  History 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History 

English  History 

American  History 

Latin  1 
Latm  2 
Latin  3 
Latin  4 

Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Grammar;  Composition 
Cicero's  Orations  (6);  Grammar;  Composition 
Vergil's  55neid.  I- VI;  Grammar;  Composition 

Greek  1 
Greek  2 

Grammar;  Composition 
Xenophon;  Anabasis,  I-IV 

German  1  and  2 
French  1  and  2 
Spanish  1  and  2 

(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 

}" 

I2 

Science  1 
Science  2 
Science  3 
Science  4 

Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

Physics 

Botany 

y2 

H 

Agriculture 
Bible  1 
Bible  2 
Civics 

l 

h 

1  ory2 

Commercial 

Geography 
Book-keeping 
Stenography  and 

Typewriting 
Commercial 

Arithmetic 

H 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  bringing  proper  certificates  of  work  done  in 
other  colleges  of  good  standing  will  be  given  advanced  credit 
for  such  work  without  examination,  on  the  approval  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  advanced  credit  is  sought, 
but  at  least  one  year's  residence  at  the  College  will  be  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Stu- 
dents coming  from  standard  junior  colleges  with  64  semester 
hours  of  credit  may  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  class,  but  for 
graduation  will  be  required  to  complete  70  semester  hours 
of  additional  work  in  College,  and  to  be  in  residence  72 
weeks.  To  students  coming  from  secondary  schools  credit 
for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  only  after  examination. 

Credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  will  not  be  allowed  on 
English  1-2,  History  1-2,  German  1-2,  French  1-2,  or  Mathe- 
matics 1-2.     These  courses  must  be  taken  in  college. 


Prescribed  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  are  as  follows  : 

For  the  B.A.  Degree,  Groups  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

English    3  units 

Latin    4  units 

Algebra 2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective  3  units 

Tor  the  B.S.  Degree,  Groups  5,  6,  and  B.S.  Medicine. 

English    3  units 

French    *\  f ... .  2  units 

German       Select    I  —  2  units 

Two    "J  ....  2  units  4  units 

I  ....  2  units 

Algebra    2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective 3  units 

For  the  LL.B.  Degree. 

English    3  units 

Foreign  Language  2  units 

Algebra 2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    3  units 

Elective  4  units 

In  the  prescribed  requirements  for  any  degree  less  than 
two  units  of  any  foreign  language  will  not  be  accepted.    The 
student  is  expected  to  continue  in  college  the  foreign  lan- 
guage he  offers  for  entrance. 
[30] 
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The  School  of  Medicine 

Requirements  for  admission  to   the  Medical   Courses  for 
those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  as  follows : 

1.  Entrance  Requirements. 

English    3  units 

Foreign  Language  2  units 

Algebra   2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History 2  units 

Science    1  unit 

Elective  4  units 

Total 15  units 

2.  Academic  Work  in  College. 

English   1-2   6  semester  hours 

Mathematics  1-2  6  semester  hours 

French  1-2 ~) 

v     6  semester  hours 
German  1-2  j 

Biology  1-2   8  semester  hours 

Biology  11-12   8  semester  hours 

Chemistry  1-2  10  semester  hours 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8,  10 11  semester  hours 

Physics  3-4   10  semester  hours 


Classification  of  Students 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  College  by 
registration  with  the  Registrar. 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  as  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  a  student  must  have  presented  at  least  fifteen  units 
of  high  school  credits  and  must  not  be  conditioned  on  more 
than  two  units  of  the  entrance  work  prescribed  for  the  degree 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  He  must  remove  all  such  con- 
ditions before  he  is  registered  for  his  Sophomore  year. 
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For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  class  a  student  must  have 
removed  all  conditions  and  have  completed  not  fewer  than 
24  semester  hours  of  the  work  toward  his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Junior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  fewer  than  56  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Senior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  fewer  than  92  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  recita- 
tions a  week,  counting  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work 
as  equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  Freshman  may  not  take  more  than  sixteen  hours  of 
recitation  a  week. 

JSTo  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  recitations  a 
week  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
payment  in  advance  of  a  fee  of  $2  a  semester  for  each  semes- 
ter hour  of  additional  recitation.  This  special  privilege  is 
not  granted  to  students  whose  grade  in  any  subject  taken 
during  the  previous  semester  is  below   75. 


Examinations  and  Gradation 

The  last  six  working  days  of  each  semester  are  reserved  for 
examinations.  During  this  period  there  is  given  a  three-hour 
written  examination  for  each  course  taken  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  the  first  semester  of  each  session 
examinations  are  held  for  the  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  by  students 
during  the  last  two  semesters  of  residence. 

Semester  examinations  are  held  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.     The  time  for  the  examinations  of 
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the  various  classes  is  determined  by  lot  by  the  Schedule 
Committee,  which  makes  and  posts  a  schedule  of  the  order 
of  the  examinations  two  weeks  before  the  period  begins. 
No  deviation  from  this  posted  schedule  is  allowed  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

During  examination  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  member  of  his  class,  to  consult  any  book  or  docu- 
ment, or  to  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  given  or  received. 

The  passing  grade  is  70,  except  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
in  which  the  passing  grade  is  75.  Special  regulations  gov- 
erning examinations,  grades,  and  promotions  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  will  be  announced  by  the  Dean  of  Medicine. 

A  grade  between  60  and  70  is  a  conditional  failure.  The 
student  making  such  a  grade  may  be  reexamined  at  any  regu- 
lar examination  period  within  a  year,  provided  that  applica- 
tion for  examination  is  made  to  the  Registrar  one  week  in 
advance,  or  he  may  be  reexamined  at  the  regular  September 
examination  period. 

No  credit  is  given  for  a  course  on  which  a  student  has  been 
graded  below  60. 

If  on  account  of  illness  or  any  other  necessity  a  student 
does  not  complete  the  work  of  his  course,  his  grade  is  recorded 
as  I  (incomplete).  If  the  course  is  subsequently  completed, 
the  grade  made  is  substituted  for  the  I  in  the  record. 

A  student  who  has  made  a  grade  of  I  (incomplete)  on  any 
subject,  and  a  student  who  in  his  graduating  year  has  made 
a  conditional  failure  on  the  work  of  the  first  semester  may 
be  allowed  one  special  examination,  provided,  first,  that  he 
take  such  special  examination  within  60  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  semester,  and,  second,  that  he  present  to 
the  Professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  the  special  examina- 
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tion  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  fee  is  remitted 
for  a  student  who  presents  a  physician's  certificate  that  his 
failure  was  due  to  illness.  The  fee  may  also  be  remitted  on 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  for  other  sufficient  cause  for  which 
the  student  was  not  responsible. 

All  conditions  must  be  removed  by  April  9  of  the  stu- 
dent's graduating  year.  The  names  of  students  who  have 
conditions  after  that  date  are  struck  from  the  roll  of  the 
class. 

If  a  student  fails  on  a  regular  examination  of  the  second 
semester  of  his  graduating  year  no  reexamination  during 
the  same  term  is  allowed.  Such  student  is  entitled  to 
reexamination  during  a  subsequent  session  on  payment  of 
the  examination  fee. 


Absences 


Every  unexcused  absence  from  a  class  will  count  a  zero. 

Consecutive  absences  before  or  following  a  holiday  will 
each  be  counted  as  two  absences. 

Absences  are  counted  from  the  organization  of  classes,  and 
absences  from  classes  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  the  Professor  or  the  Dean.  Ab- 
sences allowed  by  the  Dean  or  a  physician  must  be  certified 
to  the  Professor.  The  certificate  of  the  Dean  or  a  physician 
will  not  excuse  the  student  from  making  up  the  class  work 
missed  in  his  absence.  Deductions  on  account  of  absences 
are  made  from  credits  on  courses  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

1.  For  absences  aggregating  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a  term,  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

2.  For  absences  aggregating  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a 
term,  a  deduction  of  fifty  per  cent. 
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3.  For  absences  in  excess  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  no  credit 
for  course. 

4.  For  deductions  thus  made  an  equivalent  amount  of  elec- 
tive work  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
degrees. 

Gymnasium  Absences 
Only  post-graduate  students,  students  who  have  full  credit 
for  gymnasium  work,  and  those  with  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate of  disability  are  excused  from  gymnasium  work.  Special 
students  in  Law  are  excused  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Chapel  Absences 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them.  Students 
who  are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  service  begins 
are  marked  absent. 

In  the  case  of  twelve  unexcused  absences  a  student  will 
automatically  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

Students  will  be  graded  upon  Chapel  attendance,  and  these 
grades  will  be  reckoned  in  determining  distinction  at 
graduation. 


Reports 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  student  showing  the  exact  grade  he  has 
made  in  each  of  his  courses  and  the  number  of  his  class 
absences.  If  a  student  has  not  made  passing  grades  on  as 
many  as  six  hours  of  work  in  any  semester  he  is  debarred 
from  registering  for  the  work  of  the  next  semester,  except  on 
special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

Twice  during  each  semester  the  student  is  handed  a  report 
of  his  record  in  his  classes.     On  these  reports  the  grades  are 
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in  letter.  A  grade  F  denotes  below  passing;  E,  between  70 
and  80;  D,  80-85;  C,  85-90;  B,  90-95;  A,  95-100.  But  such 
grades  are  not  intended  to  be  exact,  and  are  not  recorded 
in  the  permanent  records. 


Discipline 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  adapted  to  and  intended, 
not  for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who  have  reached  such  ma- 
turity as  enables  them  to  exercise  self-control.  All  students 
are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and  regular  in 
attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  instructors  and  fellow-students,  to  cultivate 
those  amenities  which  are  universally  recognized  among 
gentlemen.  Profanity,  gambling  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  will  not  be  tolerated.  Sport  or 
exercise  likely  to  annoy  persons  or  injure  property  is  for- 
bidden. 

Students  wishing  to  be  absent  from  any  College  duty  must 
obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  his 
representative. 

A  student  not  in  good  standing  is  debarred  from  repre- 
senting the  College  in  any  public  function. 

Young  men  who  will  not  respond  to  this  generous  regime, 
who  have  formed  vicious  habits,  or  who  cannot  restrain  them- 
selves from  mischief  and  from  annoyance  to  their  fellow- 
students,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  institution. 


Scholarships  and  Awards 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  eighty-one  scholar- 
ships in  the  academics  and  graded  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  conditions 
upon  which  appointment  to  one  of  these  scholarships  is 
made: 
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The  appointee  must  be  a  male  student  of  the  white  race,  of 
good  moral  character,  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  on  com- 
petitive examination  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 
pal or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  school  entitled  to  the  scholar- 
ship. The  appointment  is  for  one  year  only,  but  the  student  so 
appointed  is  eligible  to  reappointment,  provided  (1)  his  deport- 
ment is  blameless,  and  (2)  he  has  made  a  passing  grade  on  each 
study  taken  the  previous  year,  making,  in  the  case  of  reappoint- 
ment for  a  second  year,  a  minimum  average  of  80  on  all  studies 
taken  the  first  year,  and,  for  a  third  year,  a  minimum  average 
of  85  on  the  second  year's  work.  The  scholarship  is  not  available 
to  the  same  student  beyond  three  years.  In  case  the  student  fails 
of  reappointment  for  a  subsequent  year,  the  school  may  make  a 
new  appointment  on  the  conditions  given  above.  The  student 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  such  service  as  the  institution  may 
require,  the  time  required  for  this  service  not  to  exceed  five 
hours  a  week. 


The  James  W.  Denmark  Loan  Fund,  originating  in  a  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Denmark  while  a  student  here,  has 
grown  until  it  now  amounts  to  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  being  constantly  augmented  by  contributions  from  gen- 
erous friends  as  well  as  by  the  interest  accruing  on  its  loans. 
Hundreds  of  young  men,  many  of  them  now  filling  positions 
of  prominence  and  usefulness,  have  enjoyed  its  help.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  ambitious  youths;  its 
plan  is  to  make  cash  loans  at  five  per  cent  interest  for  ex- 
penses other  than  tuition  to  worthy  nonministerial  students. 
The  maximum  amount  available  is  $50  a  semester.  Pros 
pective  students  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  treasurer, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gorrell,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 

The  Masonic  Loan  Fund.  A  genertus  donation  of  $1,000 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  North  Carolina,  offers 
$50  a  session  to  beneficiaries.  The  treasurer  is  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gorrell. 

The  F.  M.  Pickett  and  Nora  C.  Pickett  Ministerial  Endow- 
ment Fund,  established  December  30,  1920,  in  love  and  honor 
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of  the  church  and  membership  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
High  Point,  1ST.  0.}  is  available  for  loans  to  ministerial 
students  in  Wake  Forest  College,  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
their  ministerial  education. 

The  Slate  Fund,  established  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  F.  Slate, 
of  Stokes  County,  is  available  for  ministerial  students  fitting 
themselves  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

The  Hubert  A.  Royster  Scholarship  and  Athletic  Medal 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class, 
who,  of  his  competitors  in  intercollegiate  contests,  has  made 
the  highest  average  on  scholarship  on  his  entire  college 
course. 

The  A.  D.  Ward  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  Senior 
making  the  best  address  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Mac  Robinson  Prize,  established  by  the  Trustees  in 
memory  of  M.  C.  Robinson,  of  Lundy,  1ST.  C,  is  awarded 
annually  for  "the  best  paper  based  on  original  research  in 
any  of  the  fields  of  Social  Science." 

The  Lura  Baker  Pad  en  Medal,  established  in  1922  by 
Dean  S.  Paden  (B.A.,  1918)  in  memory  of  his  wife,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  Senior  who  has  obtained  the  highest 
average  grade  on  the  courses  taken  by  him  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science.  These  courses  must  aggregate  not 
fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours. 

Medals  offered  by  the  Literary  Societies  are  described  on 
page  46. 

Graduation  Distinctions.  On  the  diplomas  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  awarded  to  students  whose  average  grade  is  not  less 
than  98  shall  be  inscribed  the  words  summa  cum  laude;  in 
case  the  average  grade  is  less  than  98  but  not  less  than  95, 
the  words  magna  cum  laude;  if  the  average  grade  is  less  than 
95  but  not  less  than  90,  the  words  cum  laude. 

Teaching  Fellowships.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have 
established    two    fellowships,   yielding    six   hundred    dollars 
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each,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  graduates  of  "Wake  Forest 
or  of  other  standard  colleges  who  desire  to  do  work  leading 
to  the  M.A.  degree.  The  holder  is  expected  to  devote  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  his  time  to  teaching  and  one-half 
to  study.  The  selection  of  fellows  and  their  assignment  to 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  the  M.A.  degree 


College  Expenses 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Tuition   per   semester $40.00 

General  fees  per  semester 26.50 

♦Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

Law 

Tuition   per   semester $50.00 

General  fees  per  semester 26.50 

*Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

Medicine 

Tuition   per   semester $50.00 

General  fees  per  semester 26.50 

Laboratory  fees  per  semester 22.50 

*Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

The  general  fee  includes  library,  lecture,  'contingent,  pub- 
lications, local  hospital,  physician's  attendance,  and  all  lab- 
oratory fees  except  those  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  In  the 
event  of  illness  a  hospital  charge,  for  room  and  board,  is  rated 
at  one  dollar  a  day.  Cost  of  surgical  treatment  and  special 
nursing  is  also  charged  to  the  student. 

Students  who  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  semester 
complete  their  registration  and  settle  in  full  their  college 
accounts  for  the  semester  will  be  given  a  discount  of  $5.00. 
This  reduction  will  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances 
after  the  second  day. 

*The  athletic  fee  admits  the  student  to  all  intercollegiate  contests  at  Wake 
Forest. 
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The  graduation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  March  1  of  the 
Senior  year. 

A  student  taking  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  work  a  week 
is  charged  a  fee  of  $2.00  a  semester  for  each  hour  of  addi- 
tional work. 

The  aggregate  of  college  fees  for  four  years  must  be  paid 
before  a  degree  will  be  granted,  even  though  the  course  may 
be  completed  in  less  than  four  years  of  time.  Students  enter- 
ing with  advanced  standing  from  other  institutions  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  proportionate  adjustment. 

A  student  who  takes  a  course  requiring  the  use  of  a  micro- 
scope is  charged  a  rental  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  a  semester  is  required  in  all 
laboratory  courses. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  without  the 
Bursar's  certificate  of  registration. 

The  charges  are  due  in  advance,  registration  being  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  fees.  No  deduction  from  the 
charges  is  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Ministerial  students  and  the  sons  of  such  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  live  by  the  ministry  receive  free  tuition.  A  min- 
ister who  asks  for  the  remission  of  this  tuition  fee  must 
present  his  license  and  sign  a  note  for  tuition  which  will  be 
canceled  after  five  years  of  service  in  the  ministry  or  in 
case  of  death. 


Board  and  Lodging 

Table  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $5.00 
to  $6.00  a  week.  Lodging  can  also  be  obtained  in  private 
families  at  moderate  rates. 

A  number  of  students  make  arrangements  for  club-board- 
ing. A  steward,  chosen  by  each  club,  buys  supplies  and 
keeps  accounts.     The  services  of  a  lady  are  secured  to  super- 
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intend  the  preparation  of  food  and  to  preside  at  the  table. 
The  price  of  food  is  thus  reduced  to  its  actual  cost,  which 
seldom  exceeds  $5.00  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  with  heat  and  light,  are  rented  on  the 
following  schedule,  the  rent  being  due  in  advance,  and  where 
two  students  share  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms  each  pays  half 
the  rent  indicated  below: 

Eu.  Dormitory,  double  rooms $40.00  per  semester 

Phi.  Dormitory,  double  rooms 40.00  per  semester 

i    single  rooms 25.00  per  semester 

Hunter  Dormitory  J  double  rooms 50.00  per  semester 

/  suites  60.00  per  semester 

Bostwick  Dormitory,  double  rooms....  70.00  per  semester 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  in  advance  of  each  occupant 
of  a  dormitory  room  and  is  returnable  after  the  close  of  the 
session  less  any  charges  for  damage  to  the  building  or  its 
furniture. 

To  these  college  rooms  the  following  regulations  apply: 

A  student  who  has  occupied  a  room  for  the  entire  session 
may  reserve  it  for  the  next  session  by  filing  a  written  appli- 
cation with  the  Bursar  before  May  15,  but  he  may  not  sub- 
let it,  or  reserve  it  for  another  student. 

Rooms  may  be  exchanged  only  through  the  Bursar. 

The  period  for  which  rooms  are  rented  extends  to  the  close 
of  the  semester. 

All  dormitory  rooms  will  be  inspected  periodically  and 
students  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  to  the  building 
or  the  furniture.  Occupants  who  create  or  permit  disorder 
in  their  rooms,  who  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  other  stu- 
dents, or  who  deface  or  destroy  the  property,  will  be  dis- 
missed from  the  building  at  once. 
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Changing  the  electric  wiring  or  using  double  sockets  to 
burn  extra  lights  is  strictly  forbidden.  Students  will  buy 
their  electric  bulbs,  which  shall  not  be  larger  than  fifty  watts. 

Where  picture  moulding  is  furnished,  students  will  not 
drive  nails,  tacks,  or  pins  into  the  walls. 

Application  for  repairs  should  be  made  at  the  Superin- 
tendent's office. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Student  Government 

There  are  two  chief  factors  of  the  Student  Government : 
The  Legislative  Body  and  the  Student  Council.  The  Council 
consists  of  twelve  representative  men  from  the  Senior, 
Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  and  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Student 
Body,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  Council  governs  all  student  conduct  and  re- 
ports its  decisions  to  the  Faculty.  These  bodies  cooperate  in 
adjusting  problems  of  student  discipline.  The  Legislative 
Body  consists  of  eleven  men,  chosen  and  elected  as  are  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Senior 
Class  who  automatically  becomes  chairman.  At  its  three 
regular  meetings  each  year,  the  Legislature  makes  whatever 
laws  or  regulations  circumstances  may  demand,  the  Council 
sitting  with  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  either  ap- 
proving or  rejecting  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

This  form  of  government  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  whole- 
some spirit  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
students  and  the  college  community. 


Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies — the  Philomathesian  and 
the  Euzelian.  Each  Society  holds  two  meetings  a  week — 
one  on  Friday  night,  for  debate,  the  other  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  exercises  in  composition  and  speaking  and  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  In  all  these  exercises  the 
members  are  required  to  participate.  The  Faculty  regards 
the  Societies  as  important  aids  in  the  work  of  education  and 
in  the  preservation  of  wholesome  sentiments  among  the  stu- 
dents.    It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  their  importance 
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in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  in  cultivat- 
ing and  directing  the  taste  for  reading,  and  in  the  formation 
of  correct  habits  of  public  speaking.  Any  student,  after 
the  fourteenth  day  from  the  date  of  his  registration,  may 
connect  himself  with  either  of  these  Societies,  provided  its 
membership  shall  be  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  aggregate 
membership  of  both  of  them. 

Any  student  expelled  from  either  Society  is  dismissed  from 
the  College. 

Several  Medals  are  offered  by  the  Societies. 

In  the  Philomathesian  Society — 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Senior  Class. 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Tor  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

In  the  Euzelian  Society — 

The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  of  the 
Senior  Class. 

The  Euzelian  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  in  the  Society. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Junior  Class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

The  Societies  celebrate  their  anniversary  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  February  in  each  year  with  a  joint  debate  in  the 
afternoon  and  orations  in  the  evening. 


Society  Day,  1925 

Society  Day,  the  autumnal  celebration  of  the  Philomathe- 
sian  and  Euzelian  Literary  Societies,  occurred  on  November 
2,  1925,  with  the  following  program: 

Junior-Sophomore  Debate,  2  :30  P.  M. 
E.   E.  Wall,  Eu.  V.  E.  Brantley,  Phi. 

Davidson  County  Wake  County 

President  Secretary 

Query:  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  own 
and  operate  the  coal  mines. 

Affirmative  Negative 

B.  N.  Ashley,  Phi.  Elmer  Cloer,  Eu. 

Chowan  County  Iredell    County 

D.  V.  Walker,  Phi.  W.  V.  Howard,  Eu. 

Eobeson  County  Iredell    County 

Orations,  8 :00  P.M. 

A.  D.  Hurst,  Phi,  Onslow  County:  "The  New  Social 
Order." 

E.  O.  Burroughs,  Eu.,  Pitt  County:  "The  Materialistic 
Trend  of  Modern  Education." 

F.  H.,  Malone,  Phi.,  Eobeson  County:  "The  Need  of 
Moral  Progress  in  Society." 

B.  W.  Walker,  Eu.,  Eockingham  County :  "Samuel 
Gompers." 

Eeception  in  Gymnasium,  10 :00  P.M. 
Marshals 
C.  E.  Tew,  Phi.  Chief  C.  G.  Maddry,  Eu.  Chief 

C.  P.  Gaylor  J.  F.  Woodward 

S.  Holbrook  I.  O.  Brady 

[47] 
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Senior  Orations 

On  the  third  Monday  in  April  the  Faculty  selects  four 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  speakers  for  Commencement 
Day.  The  addresses  are  limited  to  one  thousand  words. 
The  following  regulations  apply: 

Nominations  are  made  by  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Faculty  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  from  among  those 
who  (a)  have  submitted  in  writing  a  proposed  address  for 
the  first  Monday  in  April  and  (b)  have  spoken  satisfactorily 
either  before  the  committee  or  on  some  public  occasion  in 
College.  The  speakers  selected  by  the  Faculty  shall  present 
their  Commencement  addresses  to  the  committee  for  ap- 
proval before  May  16. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  May  each  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties may  elect  two  of  its  members  from  the  Senior  Class  to 
deliver  original  addresses  on  Society  Day.  Anniversary 
speakers  are  not  eligible  to  these  positions.  All  addresses 
must  be  approved  by  the  President. 


Medical  Society 

The  William  Edgar  Marshall  Society  for  medical  students 
meets  regularly.  The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  discuss 
various  problems  that  confront  the  doctor  in  his  practice. 
Students  prepare  papers  on  subjects  of  interest  and  read 
them  before  the  society.  All  students  taking  the  medical 
course  are  eligible  to  membership. 


Fraternities 

At  the  Commencement  of  1922  the  Board  of  Trustees 
authorized  the  organization  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternities 
under  regulation  by  the  Faculty.     The  following  fraternities 
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have  received  Faculty  recognition :  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa 
Psi,  Chi  Tau,  Phi  Kappa  Beta,  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  D.  V.  L., 
Theta  Pi,  Sigma  Phi  Theta,  Pi  Beta  !N"u,  Pi  Gamma  Sigma, 
Alpha  Pi  Delta. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Fraternities  and  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  and  scholarship.  By  order  of  the 
Faculty,  students  who  have  not  attained  full  Sophomore 
standing,  or  who  are  on  probation,  may  not  be  initiated  into 
any  fraternity.  The  Inter-Fraternity  Council  offers  a  cup 
to  the  fraternity  whose  members  make  the  highest  class 
grades. 


Clubs 

In  several  Departments  there  have  been  organized  clubs 
for  advanced  students.  In  these  clubs  students  do  research 
work  and  make  special  efforts  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
practical  problems  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Stu- 
dents showing  aptitude  in  the  work  are  eligible  to  become 
members. 

There  are  now  at  the  College  the  following  clubs : 

1.  The  Charles  E.   Taylor  Philosophy  Club. 

2.  The  Lavoisier  Chemical  Society. 

3.  The  Political  Science  Club. 

4.  The  Education  Club. 

5.  El  Circulo  Espanol. 

6.  The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 

7.  The  English  Club. 


Publications 

The  Wake  Forest  Student,  a  monthly  literary  magazine, 
Old  Gold  and  Black,  a  weekly  publication,  and  The  Howler, 
the  College  annual,  are  published  by  the  students  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 
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Religious  Exercises 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them. 

A  well  organized  Baptist  church,  Dr.  A.  Paul  Bagby,  pas- 
tor, worships  every  Sunday  and  holds  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Wednesday  evening. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  well  equipped  Sunday 
school  largely  attended  by  the  students.  Among  the  teachers 
are  six  professors  of  the  College  who  conduct  Bible  classes 
especially  designed  for  students.  A  missionary  society  meets 
once  each  month. 

The  largest  group  of  students  organized  for  religious  work 
is  in  the  Baptist  Young  Peoples'  Union,  of  which  A.  J. 
Newton  is  the  general  president  for  the  year  1925-26.  Pro- 
vision is  made  each  session  for  a  training  school,  conducted 
by  the  State  Secretary,  and  representatives  attend  associa- 
tional  and  state  conventions. 


Ministerial  Students 

There  is  no  theological  department  in  the  College.    Of  the 
total  number  of  students  this  session,  107  are  ministers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  to  provide  an  educated  ministry,  minis- 
terial students  are  given  assistance  in  several  ways.  They 
are  not  required  to  pay  the  tuition  fee.  Again,  those  who  have 
been  licensed  to  preach  and  are  unable  to  command  the  means 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  board,  may  receive  aid  for 
this  purpose  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention,  so  far  as  the  means  may  be  at  its  disposal. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Huggins,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Raleigh,  N".  C,  will  give  all  who  need  such  as- 
sistance information  on  this  point. 
[50] 
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One  of  the  Professors  of  the  Bible  conducts  a  class  each 
year  which  studies  one  of  the  more  important  lines  of  a  min- 
ister's work,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. This  class  meets  once  a  week.  Its  work  is  not  credited 
on  the  requirements  for  any  college  degree.  The  testimony 
of  those  who  take  this  work,  however,  is  that  it  is  of  value  to 
them  both  in  forming  right  conceptions  of  the  ministry  as 
such,  and  in  doing  the  work  of  a  minister  while  in  college. 


Athletics 


The  College  encourages  all  manly  sports.  Especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  outdoor  sports  and  every  student  is  urged 
to  spend  some  part  of  the  day  in  vigorous  open-air  exercise. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  and 
track  courts.  All  sports  and  games  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Athletic  Council  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  students. 

In  order  to  become  a  member,  or  a  subordinate  member, 
of  any  athletic  team,  the  student  must  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  : 

1.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  student,  having  at  least  15  units 
of  entrance  credits,  must  be  taking  not  less  than  15  hours  of 
work,  and  must  have  registered  not  later  than  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October. 

2.  In  order  to  represent  the  College  in  any  intercolle- 
giate activity,  the  student  must  have  completed  without  con- 
dition at  least  nine  hours  of  his  last  semester's  work.  lie 
must  also  be  maintaining  a  passing  grade  on  nine  hours  of 
his  class  work.  One  may  be  declared  ineligible  at  any  time 
for  any  delinquency,  provided  that  ten  days'  notice  is  given. 

3.  The  eligibility  of  all  candidates  accompanying  the 
team  as  representatives  of  the  Colleges  in  intercollegiate  con- 
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tests  must  be  certified  to  the  Graduate  Manager  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 

4.  Any  student  who  has  participated  as  a  player  on  a 
college*  team  in  either  football,  basketball,  or  baseball  for  a 
period  of  four  years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  such 
athletic  contests  of  the  College. 

5.  ~No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  any  athletic  team  who 
receives  directly  or  indirectly  any  remuneration  for  his  ath- 
letic services,  or  who  shall  have  played  upon  or  been  a  mem- 
ber or  substitute  member  of  any  of  the  professional  or  league 
teams  named  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  publications 
of  the  American  Sports  Company. 

G.  No  student  who  has  participated  in  any  intercollegiate 
contests  in  any  branch  of  sport  as  a  member  of  any  col- 
lege team  during  the  last  preceding  year  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  in  the  same  branch 
of  sport  in  this  College  during  the  first  year  after  registra- 
tion. 

7.  An  athletic  team  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  College 
more  than  ten  lecture  days  in  the  aggregate  during  any 
semester.  Freshman  teams  are  allowed  only  five  absences, 
including  Saturdays,  in  any  one  semester. 

8.  Any  student  may  be  declared  ineligible  at  any  time  by 
the  Faculty  or  by  its  Executive  Committee  because  of  poor 
work  or  improper  spirit. 

9.  ISTo  student  will  be  allowed  to  represent  the  College  on 
more  than  one  intercollegiate  team,  or  club,  in  any  semester, 
without  special  permission  from  the  Faculty  or  from  its 
Executive  Committee. 


*"College"     in    this    code    means     an     institution     of    more    than     100     male 
students  who  are  regularly  admitted  upon  the  basis  of   15   Carnegie  units. 


Wake  Forest  Alumni  Association 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are : 

1.  To  preserve  and  quicken  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni 
and  others  such  an  interest  in  Wake  Forest  College  as  will 
secure:  (a)  the  attendance  of  students,  the  establishment 
of  scholarships  and  loan  funds;  (b)  the  improvement  of 
equipment  and  the  enlargement  of  income  by  gifts  and 
bequests;  (c)  the  widest  service  of  the  College  to  its  con- 
stituency through  its  laboratories,  professors,  and  publi- 
cations; (d)  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  competitive  athletics. 

2.  To  foster  and  extend  throughout  North  Carolina  the 
spirit  of  education,  and,  according  to  opportunity  and  a  wise 
public  policy,  to  enlarge  the  provision  for  public,  private, 
and  denominational  education. 

3.  To  record  and  publish  the  history  and  influence  of  the 
College  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  individual  Alumni. 

4.  To  organize  branch  Associations  for  the  better  promo- 
tion of  these  purposes,  with  the  understanding  that  this  As- 
sociation assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  any  branch  Association. 

There  are  two  annual  meetings  of  the  Association — the 
executive  at  Commencement  and  the  fellowship  at  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the 
College  on  Thursday  evening  of  Commencement  week,  at 
which  time  a  member  chosen  a  year  before  delivers  an 
oration. 

The  annual  address  for  1925  at  the  Commencement  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee; 
at  the  Convention,  by  President  Poteat. 
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The  following  are  the  general  officers  of  the  Association : 


President — R.  C.  Lawrence. 
Vice  President — M.  A.  Huggins. 
Secretary — J.  A.  McMillan. 
Treasurer — Gilbert  T.   Stephenson. 

Trustee-Alumni  Committee: 

W.  N.  Jones. 

V.  O.  Parker. 

G.  T.   Stephenson. 

J.   W.   BUNN. 

T.  E.  Holding. 
R.  L.  McMillan. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Baccalaureate  Degrees 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  Master  of  Arts.  Candidates 
must  present  the  fifteen  units  required  for  entrance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  indicated  below.  No  subject  counted  in 
the  entrance  credits  may  be  counted  in  the  courses  speci- 
fied for  degrees.  If  a  subject  which  is  prescribed  for  a  degree 
is  offered  for  entrance  credit,  the  full  number  of  recitations 
required  for  the  degree  must  be  made  up  out  of  the  list  of 
electives. 

General  Requirements  for  B.A„  and  B.S.  Degrees 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bache- 
lor of  Science  the  student  must  have  completed  the  Prescribed 
Courses  and  one  of  the  Elective  Groups  set  out  below.  The 
Prescribed  Courses  are  to  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year. 

Prescribed  Courses: 

English  1-2,  3-4    (12   hours). 

Mathematics  1-2    (6  hours). 

History  1-2  (6  hours). 

Philosophy  1,  6   (6  hours). 

Biology  7-8   (4  hours). 

Bible    (6   hours). 

Language,  10  or  12  hours  from  one  of  the  following  languages: 

French  1-2,  3-4,  5-6   (12  hours). 

German  1-2,  3-4,  5-6  (12  hours). 

Spanish  1-2,  3-4,  5-6   (12  hours). 

Greek  3-4   (10  hours). 

One  Science  of  the  following: 
Chemistry  1-2   (10  hours). 
Biology  1-2   (8  hours). 
Physics  3-4   (10  hours). 
Physics  1-2   (8  hours). 

Physical  Education  (3  years). 
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Elective  Groups  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Group  1.     Letters. 
Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 

A.  Foreign   language    group — 

Latin  3-4  or  Greek  3-4,  6   or   10   semester  hours,  and   6 
semester    hours    in    one    numbered    modern    foreign 
language. 
English    (6  hours). 
Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 
B.  English — 
English   history,   18   semester   hours   in   English   elec- 
tive courses. 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 


Group  2.     Civics. 
Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 
Economics  1-2  (6  hours). 
Government  1-2    (6  hours). 
History  3-4   (6  hours). 
Foreign  language  or  English   (6  hours). 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 


Group  3.     Ministry. 
Latin  1-2    (10  hours). 
Bible  1-2   (6  hours). 
Bible  3-4   (6  hours). 
Bible  5-6   (6  hours). 
Greek  7-8   (6  hours). 
Greek  5-6   (6  hours). 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 


Group  4.     Education. 
Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 
Education   (18  hours). 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 
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Elective  Groups  for  the  B.S.  Degree: 

Group  5.     A.  General  Science. 

Biology  1-2  ) 

Physics  1-2  J.  oeieLL   (is  or  20  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2       \     two 

Biology  3-4  or  5-6      ) 

Physics  3-4  l  c,eieLL     (8  or  9  hours). 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8    S       one 

Mathematics  3-4  (6  hours). 

B.     Pre-engineering. 

Mathematics    (16  hours). 

Engineering   (16  hours). 

Engineering  Drawing  (6  hours). 

Physics  3-4    (8  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2  (10  hours). 

For  A  or  B  of  Group  5,  a  student  may  choose  any  one  of 
the  sciences  or  mathematics  as  his  major  subject  and  elect 
further  courses  that  will  make  a  total  of  128  semester 
hours. 


Group  6.     Commerce. 

Economics  (18  hours). 

Government   (6  hours). 

History  (6  hours). 

Law  (3  and  10  or  12  and  14). 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 

Selection  of  Major  Subjects 

On  or  before  May  15  of  bis  Sopbomore  and  Junior  years 
eacb  student  shall  band  to  tbe  Registrar  a  list  of  electives 
for  tbe  work  of  tbe  next  year,  specifying  tbe  group  wbicb  be 
has  chosen  for  his  degree  and  the  particular  course  chosen. 
This  list  must  have  the  approval  of  tbe  head  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  work  is  chosen. 
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Not  more  than  30  semester  hours  may  be  prescribed  for 
courses  in  one  department,  or  in  groups  of  kindred  subjects. 
The  remaining  hours  necessary  to  make  the  total  of  128 
shall  be  free  for  the  student's  selection,  provided  that  he 
may  not  choose  more  than  two  courses  in  first  year  elemen- 
tary language. 

Special  Regulations  Applying  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 

Not  more  than  two  courses  designated  by  letters  in  the 
School  of  Latin,  and  Modern  Languages  may  be  counted  as 
credits  for  a  degree.  No  elementary  course  in  a  modern 
language  may  receive  credit  except  after  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course. 

Only  10  semester  hours  in  Law  may  be  elected  for  the 
degree,  and  this  may  not  be  taken  before  the  Junior  year. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
the  order  of  work  is  prescribed  by  years  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year. 

English  1-2  (6),  Mathematics  1-2  (6),  Foreign  Language  1-2  (6), 

and  Chemistry  1-2  (10)  or  Physics  1-2  (8)  or  Biology  1-2  (8) 

or  History  1-2    (6). 

(Students  intending  to  take  the  B.A.  in  Civics  or  the  B.S.  in 

Commerce  should  take  History  1-2  the  first  year,  and  Economics 

1-2  the  second  year.) 

Sophomore  Year. 

English  3-4  (6),  Foreign  Language  (6),  History  1-2  (6),  and 
Chemistry  1-2  (10)  or  Physics  3-4  (10)  or  Biology  1-2  (8). 
A  science  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  Electives  to  make  a  total  of  not  more  than  18  hours 
a  week. 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  1  and  three  additional  hours  in  Philosophy. 

Senior  Year. 

Electives  to  complete  course. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 
To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine   the   student   must   have   completed   the   following 
courses : 

Academic- 
English  1-2,  3-4  (12  hours). 
Mathematics  1-2   (6  hours). 
German  1-2,  or  5-6  (6  hours). 
French  1-2,  or  3-4  (6  hours). 
Bible  (3  hours). 
Philosophy  1  (3  hours). 
Chemistry  1-2   (10  hours). 
Chemistry  3   (3  hours). 
Chemistry  5-6   (4  hours). 
Chemistry  8    (2  hours). 
Chemistry  10    (2  hours). 
Biology  1-2   (8  hours). 
Biology  11,  12  (8  hours). 

Physics  3-4  or  one-half  of  Physics  3  and  Physics  1-2  (10  hours). 
Physical  Education,  3  years. 
Electives,  9  semester  hours. 

No  courses  in  elementary  Foreign  Languages  may  be  counted 
among  these  electives. 
Latin  A-B,  1-2,  or  Greek  1-2,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 

Modern  Languages   named  above. 

Professional: 

FIRST   YEAR 

Anatomy  1,  Embryology,  Histology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Physiology. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Applied  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Hygiene,  Pathology,  Pharma- 
cology, Physical  Diagnosis,  Physiology  2,  Surgery,  Tox- 
icology. 

Bachelor  of  Laws 
To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  a  standard  college,  and  three  years'  work 
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in  the  School  of  Law.  The  completion  of  the  two  years  of 
prescribed  academic  work  is  a  prerequisite  to  admission 
to  the  Law  classes.  Attendance  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  three  periods  a  week 
for  two  years. 

Prescribed  for  Bachelor  of  Laws.      (140  hours.) 

Freshman  Year. 

English  1-2  6  hours 

Mathematics    1-2 6  hours 


Select 
one 


Select 
one 


Biology   1-2   8  hours 

Chemistry  1-2  10  hours 

\  Physics   1-2   8  hours 

Physics   3-4 10  hours 

Surveying    10  hours 

Latin   A-B    10  hours 

Latin  1-2  10  hours 

Greek  1-2  10  hours 

French  1-2  6  hours 

German    1-2    6  hours 

Spanish  1-2  6  hours 

Sophomore  Year. 

History   1-2   6  hours 

Bible    6  hours 

Philosophy  1  3  hours 

Economics    1-2    6  hours 

Government    1-2    6  hours 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  60  semester  hours  of  academic  work. 
Three  years'  work  in  Law,  to  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Master  of  Arts 

This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
has  successfully  completed  an  additional  year's  work  consist- 
ing of  not  fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours  done  in  residence, 
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and  a  thesis.  Applicants  may  offer  only  work  done  after  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  statement  of  the  proposed 
courses  together  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed  thesis  must 
be  filed  by  the  applicant  with  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies  by  October  15,  and  must  receive  this  committee's 
approval. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  the  work  offered  must  be  of  an  ad- 
vanced character ;  at  least  one-half  of  it  must  be  done  in  one 
department  or  group  of  kindred  departments;  and  on  each 
course  a  minimum  grade  of  80  must  be  maintained.  An 
"advanced  course"  is  one  which  is  preceded  by  at  least  10 
or  12  semester  hours  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  subject. 

The  thesis  must  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  candidate  is  doing  the 
larger  part  of  his  work.  The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
will  examine  the  applicant  on  his  tentative  outline,  sources 
of  information  and  methods  by  December  1,  and  on  the 
completed  thesis  by  April  20. 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right  to 
recommend  to  the  Faculty  at  any  time  the  dropping  of  a 
candidate  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 


John  T.  Albritton  School  of  the  Bible 

Professor  Cullom 
Professor  Lynch 

The  work  of  this  department  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  College,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  annex.  The 
text  of  the  American  Revision  of  the  English  Bible  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  the  Bible  classes  of  this  department. 
Handbooks,  maps,  and  the  library  are  used  but  always  with 
direct  reference  to  the  text  itself.  The  work  of  the  textbook 
is  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  designed  to  broaden 
the  view,  to  show  the  relation  of  the  books  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  contemporary  history,  and  to  leave  a  definite 
impression  as  to  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible  as  a  his- 
tory of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man. 

Six  semester  hours  in  Bible  are  required  of  all  students. 
These  may  be  selected  from  Bible  1-2,  3-4,  5-6. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  Bible  itself  there  are  several 
classes  in  the  department  which  deal  with  the  general  subject 
of  Religious  Education. 

Course  1 — An  Outline  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Three  hours 
a  week.  The  Old  Testament  is  covered  in  this  course  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  connected  view  of  its  origin 
and  development  from  the  historical  standpoint,  to  get  a  defi- 
nite conception  as  to  the  main  message  of  each  of  its  books 
and  to  prepare  him  as  far  as  possible  to  use  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  practical  way  in  his  life  and  work. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  2 — An  Outline  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  Three  hours 
a  week.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  and  seeks 
to  do  for  the  New  Testament  what  Course  1  does  for  the  Old. 

Professor  Cullom. 
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Course  3 — Biblical  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week.  A  candid 
but  sympathetic  and  constructive  study  of  the  Bible  as  litera- 
ture, embracing  the  Epic,  the  Lyric,  the  Elegy,  the  Idyll,  the 
Wisdom  Literature,  the  Oration,  the  Sermon,  the  Prayer,  the 
Epigram,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 


Course  4 — A  continuation  of  Course  3. 


Professor  Lynch. 


Professor  Lynch. 


Course  5 — Christian  Ethics.  Three  hours  a  week.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  human  re- 
lations as  He  and  His  inspired  interpreters  saw  them.  The 
principles  of  Jesus  are  applied  to  the  vital  questions  of  today. 
The  class  is  taught  mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  par- 
allel readings,  brief  papers,  and  open  discussion.  The  study 
should  prove  to  be  both  cultural  and  valuable  for  future  refer- 
ence. Particular  stress  is  laid  on  keeping  orderly  and  accurate 
note  books. 


Course  6 — A  continuation  of  Course  5. 


Professor  Lynch. 


Professor  Lynch. 


Course  7 — The  Psychology  of  Religion.  Two  hours  a  week.  Elec- 
tive. Religion  is  here  studied  as  an  essential  part  of  a  normal 
human  being,   and   as   the   most  elementary  and   fundamental 

factor  in  his  make-up.  r,     r  n   n 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  8 — The  World's  Religions.     Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

(1)  A  candid  study  of  the  principal  non-Christian  religions 
of  the  world — their  respective  origin,  nature,  accomplishments, 
and  outlook. 

(2)  Christianity — the  Christian  thesis, — what  it  is  and  to 
what  extent  it  has  justified  its  claim  to  be  the  world  religion. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  9 — Christian  History.  Two  hours  a  week.  Elective. 
The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  take  up  the  stream 
of  Christian  life  and  growth  at  the  close  of  the  New  Testament 
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period,  trace  its  development  through  the  succeeding  centuries, 
and  to  leave  the  student  in  possession  of  the  main  facts  as  to 
the  persons  and  movements  that  have  given  us  our  present-day 

Christendom.  . 

Professor  (Jullom. 

Course  10 — The  Modern  Missionary  Movement.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  political, 
social,  and  religious  changes  during  the  last  few  centuries 
which  have  given  us  our  modern  conception  of  the  mission  of 
Christianity,  and  to  trace  in  outline  something  of  the  course 

of  this  history.  „      .  ~   7, 

rrojessor  (Jullom. 

Course    12 — Religious   Education    in    the    Sunday   School.      Two 

hours  a  week,  elective.    The  Sunday  school  is  the  chief  agency 

of  the  church  in  its  work  of  teaching  religion.     The  aim  of 

the  course  is  to  help  men  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  Sunday 

school  as  such  an  agency,  and  to  prepare  them  to  make  the 

school  function  in  the  largest  and  richest  way  possible  in  its 

God-given  sphere.  -n     r  n   n 

rrojessor  (Jullom. 

Course  13 — Biblical  Exposition.  Two  hours  a  week.  Elective. 
This  class  is  chiefly  for  ministerial  students.  The  great  themes 
and  scriptures  are  studied,  analyzed  and  illustrated.  Lectures 
are  delivered  on  the  various  types  of  effective  preaching  and 
use  is  made  of  the  blackboard  in  sermon-structure  and  outline. 
The  expository  method  of  preaching  is  especially  emphasized. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  homiletic  studies 
in  the  seminary,  but  the  course  is  designed  to  help  all. 


Course  14 — A  continuation  of  Course  13. 


Professor  Lynch. 


Professor  Lynch. 


Course  15 — The  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Elective  for  the  B.A.  in  Group  3.  The  class  is  expected  to 
master  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew  along  with  the  Hebrew 
Method  and   Manual,  and   to  acquire  such  facility   in  reading 
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from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  be  able  to 
use  commentaries  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  begin  the  work 
of  Hebrew  exegesis. 


Course  18 — 'Continuation  of  Course  15. 


Professor  Cullom. 
Professor  Cullom. 


Biology 

Professor  Poteat 
Professor  Bradbury 
Assistant  Professor  Tyson 
Professor  Noivell 

Course  1 — General  Biology.  The  fundamental  facts  of  the  struc- 
ture and  activities  of  animals  and  plants;  the  cell,  the  phe- 
nomena of  movement,  irritability,  metabolism,  reproduction, 
heredity,  development  of  individual  organisms  and  races. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  four  hours 
a  week  for  laboratory  work,  first  semester.     Credit,  5  hours. 

Course  2 — Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mals with  respect  to  their  morphology,  physiology,  ecology  and 
life  histories  together  with  certain  phases  of  their  develop- 
ment. Laboratory  work  on  type  forms.  Biology  1  prereq- 
uisite.    Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  hours  for  laboratory 
work,   second  semester.     Credit,  5  hours. 

Course  3-4 — Botany.  Morphology,  ecology  and  physiology  of  the 
great  groups  of  plants, — Algae,  Fungi,  Mosses,  Ferns,  Flowering 
plants.     Biology  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory  work 
throughout  the  session.  Credit,  10  hours.  (Not  given  in 
1926-27.) 
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Course  7-8 — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Elementary  human  physi- 
ology with  so  much  of  Anatomy  and  Histology  as  may  be  nec- 
essary; Hygiene,  personal  and  public;  plant  and  animal  para- 
sites, micro-organisms  and  disease,  infection,  immunity,  de- 
generative diseases. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory  or 
observational  work,  throughout  the  session.  Credit,  4  hours. 
Required  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  B.S.,  except  in  Medicine. 

Course  9-10 — Geology.  The  rock-forming  minerals,  structural 
and  dynamic  Geology,  progressive  development  of  life  on  the 
planet. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory 
work  and  practical  exercises  in  the  field,  throughout  "the  ses- 
sion.    Credit,  4  hours. 

Course  11 — Animal  Parasitology.  This  course  includes  only 
parasitical  animals.  A  study  in  detail  of  types  of  parasites. 
The  course  will  be  of  value  particularly  to  pre-medical  and  ad- 
vanced biological  students.  Biology  1-2  prerequisite.  Required 
of  pre-medical  students. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  two  hours  for  laboratory 
work,  first  semester.     Credit,  3  hours. 

Course  12 — Vertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.  Dissection  of  type  form  in  the  laboratory. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory,  second 
semester.  Credit,  4  hours.  Biology  1-2  and  11  prerequisite. 
Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Course  13-14 — Histological  Technique.  Methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
hardening,  dehydrating,  staining,  cleaning,  mounting,  imbed- 
ding and  sectioning  of  plant  and  animal  material  for  cyto- 
logical,  embryological  and  histological  study  and  the  staining 
and  mounting  of  whole  objects.     Biology  1  prerequisite. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work  and  class  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  session.     Credit,  4  hours. 


Chemistry 

Professor  Now  ell 
Assistant  Professor  Black 
Instructor  Wyatt 
Instructor  Duckett 

Course  1-2 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  always 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  open  to  all  students  and  aims  to  cover 
the  fundamental  principles  of  descriptive  and  theoretical  in- 
organic chemistry.  Lectures  are  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible 
by  experiments.  Three  hours  a  week  recitations  and  lectures, 
four    hours    a    week    laboratory.      Both    semesters.      Credit,    5 

hours-  Professors  Nowell  and  Black 

Instructors   Wyatt  and 
Duckett. 

Course  3 — Qualitative  Analysis.  Course  1-2  prerequisite.  Pre- 
scribed for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine.  This  is  chiefly  a  laboratory 
course.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  the  reactions  involved 
and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  more 
common  metals  and  acids,  each  student  is  given  a  different 
series  of  mixtures  of  unknown  substances  and  required  to  find 
by  analysis  the  content  of  each.     Six  hours,  first  semester. 

Assistant    Professor    Black. 
Instructor  Wyatt. 

Course  5-6 — Organic  Chemistry.  Course  1-2  prerequisite.  Pre- 
scribed for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine.  Lectures  are  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  organic  chemistry  from  both  its  practical  and 
theoretical  points  of  view.  A  standard  text  is  made  a.  basis 
for  the  lectures.     Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Nowell. 

Course  8 — Organic  Chemistry.  Course  1-2  prerequisite.  Pre- 
scribed for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine.  This  is  a  laboratory  course 
which  accompanies  Course  5-6  and  embraces  the  preparation 
of  organic  compounds  illustrating  the  lectures  of  this  course. 
Four  hours  a  week,   second  semester. 

[72]  Assistant  Professor  Black. 
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Course  10 — Quantitative  Analysis.  Course  3  prerequisite.  Pre- 
scribed for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine.  This  is  a  laboratory  course, 
chiefly  volumetric  analysis,  and  is  intended  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pre-medical  students.     Four  hours  a  week, 

second  semester.  T      ,        ,       Tir      ., 

Instructor  Wyatt. 

Course  11-12 — Quantitative  Analysis.  Course  3  prerequisite. 
This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  standard  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the  common 
bases  on  acids.  During  the  first  term  Smith's  Quantitative 
Analysis  is  used  as  a  text.  During  the  second  term  the  student 
is  required  to  analyze  various  substances,  such  as  fertilizers, 
foods,  oils,  water,  coal,  etc.  Eight  hours  a  week,  both  se- 
mesters. ,  AT         77 

Professor  Novo  ell. 

Course  13-14 — Industrial  Chemistry.  Courses  1-2  and  3  pre- 
requisite. This  is  a  lecture  course  intended  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  various  methods  of  synthesis  and  analysis  in  use 
in  industrial  laboratories.  Thorp's  Industrial  Chemistry  is 
made  a  basis  for  the  course.  During  the  last  month  of  the 
Spring  Term  lectures  are  given  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  chemistry.     Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Now  ell. 

Course  15 — Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  Courses  5-6  and  3 
prerequisite.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  for  special  students 
in  chemistry.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  preparation  of  various 
intermediates  and  dyes.  Gattermann's  Organic  Preparations 
is  used  as  a  guide.     Four  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Noiucll. 

Course  17-18 — Physical  Chemistry.  Courses  1,  3,  5  and  6  pre- 
requisite. This  course  includes  Colloid  Chemistry  from  both 
the  theoretical  and  industrial  standpoint,  molecular  weight 
determinations,  surface  tension,  hydrogen  ion  determinations, 
conductivity  and  viscosity  work,  calibration  of  apparatus, 
transference  numbers,  reaction  velocities,  etc. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week,  both 

Professor  Nowell  and  Instructor  Wyatt. 
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Coukse  20 — A  Teacher's  Course^  in  Chemistry.  Primarily  for 
men  who  plan  to  teach  science.  This  is  a  lecture  course  re- 
viewing the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  planning 
laboratory  work,  devising  lecture  experiments  and  outlining 
the  best  methods  for  equipment  on  an  up-to-date  laboratory. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Black. 


Education 

Professor  Bryan 

Admission  Requirements.  Sophomore  standing  is  a  gen- 
eral prerequisite  for  all  who  would  pursue  courses  in  Educa- 
tion.    Psychology  is  recommended  as  a  preliminary  course. 

State  Certificates.  Any  course  offered  below  will  be  ac- 
credited by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  satisfying,  in 
part,  the  requirements  for  a  State  Certificate.  Only  the 
courses  listed  in  this  Department  will  count  as  professional 
credit  on  State  Certificates. 

Professional  Requirements.  Sixty  semester  hours  of  col- 
lege work,  including  six  professional,  will  warrant  the  issu- 
ing of  a  high  school  teachers  certificate,  grade  C.  Ninety 
semester  hours,  including  twelve  professional,  warrants  the 
issuing  of  high  school  certificate,  grade  B.  The  B  certificate 
is  also  awarded  to  graduates  who  have  no  professional  train- 
ing. One  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work, 
including  eighteen  professional,  will  warrant  the  issuing  of 
high  school  certificate,  grade  A. 

Major  in  Department  of  Education.  The  College  cata- 
logue on  pages  59  to  63  outlines  degree  requirements,  to- 
gether with  majors.  In  general  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  is  prescribed  and  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  must 
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center  around  majors  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work  is  elected. 

A  student  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  elects 
to  take  the  B.A.  degree  in  the  Department  of  Education  must 
select  two  subjects  in  which  he  proposes  to  equip  himself 
as  teacher.  The  majors  in  the  departments  for  a  teacher 
are  as  follows : 

English  27  hours 

French    24  hours 

Social   Science   30  hours 

Mathematics    15  hours 

Latin  19  hours 

Science   30  hours 

Required  courses  in  the  first  two  years  are  included  in  the 
above  majors.  For  instance,  an  English  major  will  require 
only  fifteen  hours  in  addition  to  the  twelve  required  of  all 
students.  The  following  combinations  of  majors  are 
suggested : 

English  History- 
Latin  Mathematics 
English  Mathematics 
French  Science 

Covrse  1 — Introductory  Psychology.  This  course  is  the  same  as 
Psychology  1.  A  systematic  study  of  scientific  Psychology  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Sophomore  standing  required  for  admis- 
sion. This  is  a  prerequisite  to  further  work  in  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  and  Education. 

Professor  Reid. 

Course  2 — Educational  Psychology.  The  chief  topics  of  this 
course  are:  original  nature,  meaning  of  infancy,  heredity  and 
environmental  influences  and  individual  differences.  Emphasis 
is    placed    upon    sensory,    motor,    associational,    memory    and 
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reasoning  activities.  Application  of  the  facts  of  psychology, 
as  statistically  and  experimentally  determined,  to  the  work  of 
teachers  and  students  is  undertaken.     Psychology  1  is  a  pre- 

reciuisite-  Professor  Reid. 

Course  3 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum in  the  light  of  individual  and  social  needs.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  North 
Carolina  High  School  Teachers  Certificate. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course  4 — In  this  course  a  further  consideration  of  the  high 
school  curricula  is  offered  with  emphasis  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  content  of  courses,  general  principles  of  method  and 
lesson  planning.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  best  Litera- 
ture of  high  school  subjects  and  method. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course  5 — Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  This 
course  is  offered  upon  the  assumptions:  (1)  that  students 
entering  the  field  of  teaching  should  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State,  county,  and  city  administration  of 
education  to  stimulate  a  growing  professional  interest;  (2) 
that  likewise  they  should  have  an  insight  into  the  principles 
and  means  of  efficient  supervision — the  nature,  place  and  pur- 
poses of  educational  tests  and  mental  measurements  in  super- 
vision and  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course  7 — History  of  Education.  This  course  deals  with  the 
educational  opinion  and  practices  from  the  primitives, 
through  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,   down  to  the  Renais- 

sance-  Professor  Bryan. 

Course  8 — History  of  Education.  This  course  surveys  educational 
progress  from  the  Renaissance,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
secularization  and  development  of  education  in  America. 

Professor  Bryan. 
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Course  9 — Modern  Movements  in  Education.  This  course  ap- 
proaches its  problems  by  the  historic  method.  The  course 
traces  development  of  educational  movements  since  the  Renais- 
sance. It  emphasizes  the  secularizing  influences  of  the  scien- 
tific development  and  democracy.  In  short,  the  course  intends 
to  be  a  critique  of  educational  purpose  and  method  through 
the  modern  period.  Professor  Bryan. 

Course  10 — Philosophy  of  Education.  Here  is  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational classics  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Dewey's  Democracy 
and  Education.  Upon  this  basis,  biological,  social,  and  psy- 
chical facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Departmental  Subjects 

Education — Teaching  of  English  24.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  those  students  who  are  expecting  to  work  in  the 
high  schools  either  as  teachers  of  English  or  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals or  superintendents.  However,  it  is  so  planned  and  con- 
ducted as  to  offer  real  cultural  value  to  other  students  who  are 
prepared  for  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  discover  for  the  student  the 
objectives  of  high  school  English  courses,  and  some  of  the  ma- 
terials and  methods  useful  for  the  attainment  of  these  objec- 
tives. 

Open  to  those  who  have  credit  for  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Credit,  3  semester  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry. 

Education — Teaching  of  Mathematics  10.  The  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  constitutes  the  work  of  this 
course.  The  latest  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics,  current  problems,  selected  topics  and 
textbooks  are  studied.  This  course  is  identical  with  Mathe- 
matics 10.     Credit,  3  semester  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Carroll. 
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Education — Teaching  of  Science  18.  This  course  in  general  sci- 
ence for  the  teacher  will  include  a  review  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  physics  and  the  simpler  chemical  reactions  which 
underlie  and  are  responsible  for  the  functions  of  living  pro- 
toplasm. The  course  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  wide 
field  of  the  sciences.  It  will  emphasize  also  the  organization 
of  high  school  courses  and  method.     Second   semester,   credit 

3  hours-  Professor  Bradbury. 

Education — Teaching  of  Latin  9.  This  course  is  identical  with 
Latin  9  in  that  department.  It  is  intended  as  a  review  of 
Latin  with  emphasis  on  both  content  and  method.  In  addition 
to  translation  and  lectures  the  student  will  be  guided  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject.     Credit,  3  semester  hours. 

Professor  Poteat. 

Education — Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  10.  This  course  is 
given  by  the  Department  of  French  and  is  organized  for  teach- 
ers and  other  students  who  desire  wider  reading  in  Seven- 
teenth Century  French  Literature  that  would  be  suitable  for 
teachers.  Composition  and  grammar  will  be  emphasized.  At- 
tention will  also  be  given  to  methods  of  presentation.  Credit, 
3  semester  hours.  Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 


English 

Professor  Sledd 

Professor  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry 

^Instructor  Belle 

Instructor  Marshall 

Mr.  Peacock 

Mr.  Roberts 

Course  0 — A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  sen- 
tence-structure, for  students  who  are  found  deficient  in  prepa- 
ration for  English  1. 


*  Absent   on    leave,    1925-26. 
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Three  hours  a  week.     Credit  for  this  course  is  given  only 
on  completion  of  English  1. 

Course    1-2 — Freshman    Composition.     Recitations,    themes,    con- 
ferences, and  the  study  of  modern  prose  writers.     Required  for 
all  degrees. 
Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry  and  Staff. 

Course  3-4 — A  Survey  of  English  Literature,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  poetry. 

Three    hours    a    week,    both    semesters.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

Professor  Jones  and  Staff. 

Course  5 — American  Poetry.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  English  1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  6 — American  Prose  Writers,  with  special  study  of  the 
novel  and  the  short  story.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
Southern  literature. 

Three  hours   a  week,   second    semester.      Prerequisite,   Eng- 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  7 — The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry,  179S-1S32. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Three    hours    a    week,    first    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  8 — The  Victorian  Poets,  with  special  attention  to  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson,  and  Arnold. 

Three   hours   a   week,    second    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  9 — Shakespeare.  Intensive  study  of  representative  plays, 
with  rapid  reading  of  illustrative  material. 

Three    hours    a    week,    first    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

Professor  Sledd. 
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Course  10 — Literature  from  1600-1660,  with  special  attention  to 
Milton. 

Three   hours   a   week,    second   semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

lish  1A-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  11 — Anglo-Saxon,  with  special  study  of  the  phonology  of 

the  language  in  its  historical  relations  to  German  and  English. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.    Prerequisite,  English  1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  12 — Middle  English.  Chaucer,  and  the  development  of  the 
language. 

Three   hours   a   week,   second   semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

lish  1A-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  14 — The  English  Critical  Essay.  An  extensive  reading 
course  in  the  critical  essay,  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  form,  the  periodical  essay,  and  present  tendencies  in 
criticism. 

Three  hours   a   week,   second    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

Professor  Jones. 

Course  15 — Advanced  Composition.  Study  and  analysis  of  types 
of  expository  writing;  practice  in  writing  the  various  forms; 
special  criticism  of  original  work. 

Three    hours    a    week,    first    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

llsh  1"4,  Professor  Jones. 

Course  16 — Argumentation.  A  course  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  debating,  including  brief-making,  logical  forms,  fallacies 
and  refutation. 

Three    hours    a   week,    second   semester.     Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-4,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.       Professor  Jones. 

Course  17 — The  Short  Story.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  the 
short  story,  chiefly  through  the  analysis  of  various  types;  con- 
struction of  plots,  and  the  writing  of  several  short  stories. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  English  1-4, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Professor  Jones. 
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Course  19 — The  English  Novel.  A  survey  course  iu  the  history 
of  English  fiction.  Reading  and  analysis  of  representative 
novels.     Lectures,  discussions  and  special  reports. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  English  1-4. 

Professor  Jones. 

Course  20 — Modern  Drama.  Rapid  reading  of  plays  by  recent 
and  contemporary  dramatists. 

Two    hours    a    week,    second    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-4.  , 

Professor  Jones. 

Course  21 — News  Writing.     Principles  of  news  writing,  methods 

of  obtaining  news,  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  news  stories. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  consent  of 

instructor.  ,     ,        ,        _  ,, 

Instructor  Belle. 

Course  22 — Special  Feature  Article.  Study  of  the  special  feature 
article  as  published  in  Sunday  newspapers  and  current  maga- 
zines.    Practice  in  this  branch  of  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  consent 

of  instructor.  T     ,        ,        „  77 

Instructor  Belk. 

Course  24 — The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  designed  espe- 
cially for  prospective  teachers  of  high  school  English. 

Three   hours   a  week,   second   semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

Assistant  Professar  Quisenberry. 


Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  Royall 
Professor  Paschal 

Course   1-2 — Elementary  Greek.     Greek  Grammar  and  one  book 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     May  be   counted  towards  credit  for 
a  degree   only   when   taken   in    college  by  students   who   have 
offered  four  units  of  Language  on  entrance  requirements. 
Both  semesters.     Five  hours  weekly,  8:10,  9:10. 
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Course  3 — Xenophon.  Books  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Anabasis,  exer- 
cises based  upon  the  text  recently  read,  and  arranged  with  a 
view  to  thorough  drill  in  Syntax. 

First  semester.     Five  hours  weekly,  11:10. 

Course    4 — Homer.     Iliad,    Elementary   course. 
Second  semester.     Five  days,   11:10. 

Course  5-6 — The  Greek  New  Testament. 

Both  semesters.     Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Thurs.,  10:10. 

Course  7 — Homer.     Iliad. 

First  semester.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and   Fri.,   10:10. 

Course  8 — Plato.    Apology  and   Crito.    Xenophon,   Memorabilia. 
Second  semester.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  10:10. 

Course  9 — Greek  Drama..  An  introductory  course  with  reading 
of  selected  plays  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aris- 
tophanes. 

Three  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 

Course  10 — Plato.     Republic. 

Three  hours  weekly,  second  semester. 

Course  11-12 — Greek  Poetry  in  English.  In  the  first  semester 
the  epic  and  lyric  poets  will  be  studied;  in  the  second,  the 
Greek  drama. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 


Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  H.  McN.  Poteat 
Professor  Paschal 
Mr.  Earp 

Course  A-B — Five  hours  weekly,  both  semesters. 

Vergil — iEneid  (Knapp).  Grammar  and  Composition.  May 
be  counted  toward  credits  for  a  degree  only  when  taken  in 
College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of  foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements. 
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Course  1-2 — Five  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
Admission  to  this  class  is  by  examination  or  certificate,  but 
no  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  class,  if  it  becomes 
evident  that  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  work. 

Composition  and  Grammar — Mierow's  Latin  Syntax;  Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge,  Latin  Composition,  Part  I;  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar;   original  exercises. 

LrvY — Selections   (Burton).     First  semester. 

Cicero — Letters  (Poteat)  ;  lectures  on  Cicero  and  his  times. 
First  half  of  the  second  semester, 

Horace — Odes  and  Epodes  (Moore).  Second  half  of  the 
second  semester. 

Course  3-4 — Three  hours  weekly. 

Pliny — Letters   (Westcott).     First  semester. 

Horace — Satires  and  Epistles  (Morris).  First  half  of  the 
second  semester. 

Martial — Epigrams  (Post).  Second  half  of  the  second 
semester. 

Lectures  and  papers  on  Roman  Life  and  Literature. 

Course  5-6 — Two  hours  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Roman  Literature,  with  collateral  reading. 
Roman  Literature  of  the  Republic.     First  semester. 
Roman  Literature  of  the  Empire.     Second  semester. 

Course  7-8 — Two  hours  weekly. 

Roman  Comedy  and  Satire. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  Roman  Wit  and 
Humor.     First  semester. 

Readings  from  Juvenal  and  Petronius;  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  Satire.     Second  semester. 

Course  9 — Three  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 
The  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  high  school. 
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Mathematics 

Professor  Jones 

Associate  Professor  Carroll 

Assistant  Professor  Dillman 

Course  la-2a — Three  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  B.A.  degree. 
To  take  this  course  the  student  must  show  that  he  has  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year's  work  of  Elementary  Algebra  and  one 
year's  work  of  Higher  or  College  Algebra;  and  that  he  is 
familiar  with  the  Laws  of  Exponents,  Radical  Expressions, 
Quadratic  Equations,  Progressions,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
He  must  also  show  that  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  Five 
Books  of  Plane  Geometry. 

First  Semester — College  Algebra.  Rapid  review  of  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  thorough  treatment  of  Quadratic  Equations, 
Logarithms,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions,  In- 
equalities, Binomial  Theorem,  Undetermied  Coefficients,  Par- 
tial Fractions,  etc. 

Second  Semester — Trigonometry. 

Course  lb-2b — Three  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  B.A.  degree 
in  Commerce.  Requirements  for  entrance  the  same  as  for 
Math.  la. 

First  Semester — Commercial  Algebra  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  Compound  and  Simple  Interest  Laws,  Annuities, 
Amortization,  Depreciation,  Bond  Valuation,  and  Insurance. 

Second  Semester — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Re- 
view of  College  Algebra. 

Course  lc — Solid   Geometry.     Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

First  Semester — Solid  Geometry  with  a  review  and  original 
exercises  in  Plane   Geometry. 

Second   Semester — Same  course  repeated. 

Course  3-4 — Three  hours  weekly.  A  satisfactory  examination  on 
the  work  of  Course  1-2  must  be  passed  before  a  student  will  be 
allowed  to  take  this  course. 
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First  Semester — Analytical  Geometry — Loci,  the  Line,  the 
Circle,  Systems  of  Coordinates,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola, 
Higher  Plane  Curves,  Figures  in  Space. 

Second  Semester — Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Course  5-6 — Three  hours  weekly.  For  entrance  to  this  course 
satisfactory  examinations  on  Courses  1  and  2  are  required. 

First  Semester — Differential  Calculus. 

Second  Semester — Integral  Calculus,  Introduction  to  Differ- 
ential Equations. 

Course  7-8 — Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  This  course 
presupposes  Course  1-2,  but  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Courses  3-4  and  5-6.  Special  attention  is  given  to  review  of 
fundamental  principles  of  Algebra,  Complex  Numbers,  Theory 
of  Equations,  Determinants,  and  Infinite  Series. 

First  Semester — Advanced  Algebra. 

Second  Semester — Advanced  Algebra — continued. 

Course  10 — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  High  Schools. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  including  subject-matter  and  method, 
will  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  The  latest  report  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Secondary  Mathematics,  current 
problems,  topics,  and  textbooks  are  studied.  Credit,  3  semes- 
ter hours. 


Pre-engineering  Courses 

Assistant  Professor  Dfflman 

Course  1 — Engineering  Drawing.     First  semester,  three  periods 
of  two  hours  each  per  week. 

Course  includes  use  of  drawing  instruments,  exercises  in 
penciling  and  inking,  lettering,  orthographic  projection,  the 
development  and  intersection  of  surfaces,  pictorial  representa- 
tion.    Attention  will  be  given  to  working  drawings,  map  and 
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topographical  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  architectural  and 
structural  drawing.     Credit:  three  semester  hours. 

Textbook — French's    Engineering    Drawing.     [Note.     Draw- 
ing instruments  and  material  supplied  by  student.] 

Course  2 — Descriptive  Geometry.  Second  semester,  three  recita- 
tions of  two  hours  each  per  week.  The  elementary  principles 
and  propositions  of  the  Science  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  cov- 
ering orthographic  projection,  spherical  projection,  shades  and 
shadows,  linear  perspective,  and  isometric  drawing.  Credit: 
three  semester  hours. 

Textbook — Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  by  Church  and 
Bartlett. 

Course  3 — Surveying .  First  semester,  three  recitations  per  week 
and  two  two-hour  periods  of  field  work  per  week.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Math.  la.  The  use  of  en- 
gineering equipment  in  instructive  and  practical  surveying 
problems  is  emphasized.  Separate  field  note  books  for  all  stu- 
dents. Surveying  and  engineering  practices,  Government  sys- 
tem of  division  and  sub-division  of  land.  Deed  description,  lot 
and  farm  boundaries.     Credit:   five  semester  hours. 

Course  4 — Second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Course  3.  Con- 
sists of  topographical  surveying,  making  of  contoured  maps, 
observations  for  determination  of  meridian  and  latitude,  reduc- 
ing field  notes,  plotting,  blue  printing,  use  of  slide  rule,  etc. 
Credit:  five  semester  hours. 

Textbook — Elementary    Surveying.     Breed    and    Hosmer.     A 
nine  volume  cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  for  reference. 

Course  5 — Highway  Engineering .  First  semester.  Three  recita- 
tions per  week,  and  a  minimum  of  four  hours  per  month  in  field 
work.  A  complete  course  on  modern  methods  of  construction  of 
roads  and  pavements  and  their  upkeep.  In  this  course  much 
attention  is  given  to  rural  highways. 

Textbook — Highway  Engineer's  Handbook.  Harger  &  Bonney. 

Course  6 — Second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Highway  En- 
gineering.    Credit:  three  semester  hours. 


Modern  Languages 

Professor  Gorrell 

Associate  Professor 

Assistant  Professor  P.  H.  Wilson 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Department  are  the  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures.  Courses 
A,  B,  1  and  2,  in  German,  French,  and  Spanish  may  be 
counted  on  elective  credits  for  degrees  only  when  taken  in 
College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of  foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements,  and  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  language. 

Foreign  language  clubs  formed  from  Modern  Language 
classes  are  of  assistance  in  acquiring  the  spoken  language. 

German 

Professor  Gorrell 

German  A — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar  and  Reading — German  Grammar.    Grimm's  Kinder- 
und  Hausmarchen. 

German  6 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar,     Composition,    and    Reading — German     Grammar 
completed.     German  Composition.     Schiller's  Wilhelm   Tell. 

German  1 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition — Whitney    and    Stroebe's    German    Composition 
begun. 

Reading — Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.    Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea. 

German  2 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition — Whitney   and    Stroebe's    German    Composition, 
continued.     Selections  from  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction  and 
Drama. 

German  3 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition — Advanced    German    Composition. 
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Literature — Lectures  on  German  Literature,  accompanied 
by  extensive  readings  from  classical  authors. 

German  4 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition — Advanced  German  Composition. 
Literature — Continuation  of  Lectures  on  German  Literature, 
accompanied  by  readings  from  modern  authors. 

German  5 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Scientific  German— Gore's  German  Science  Reader.  Green- 
field's Introduction  to  Chemical  German  begun. 

German  6 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Scientific  German — Greenfield's  Introduction  to 
Chemical  German  completed.  Greenfield's  Technical  and  Sci- 
entific German. 

French 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

French  A — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French  Gram- 
mar, Part  One. 

French  B — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French  Gram- 
mar, Part  One,  completed. 

Reading — Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin    (Manley). 

French  1— Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French  Gram- 
mar, Part  Two. 

Reading — Corneille's  Le  Cid.  Mme.  de  La  Fayette's  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves    (Sledd  and  Gorrell). 

French  2 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition — French  Exercises  and  Composition. 
Literature — Lectures    on    French    Literature.      Hugo's    Les 
Miserables. 

French  3 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar  and  Composition — Carnahan's  French  Review 
Grammar. 
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Literature — Lectures  on  French  Literature.     Readings  from 
the  dramatic  works  of  Moliere  and  Racine. 

French  4 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition — Advanced  French  Composition. 
Literature  and   Scientific   French — Readings   from   Seven- 
teenth Century  Literature.     Bowen's  Scientific  French  Reader. 

French  5^Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition — Advanced   Composition   and   Letter  Writing. 
Literature — Delpit's  L'Age  d'Or  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise. 
Balzac's  Le  Cure  de  Tours. 

French  6 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition  and  Conversational  French. 
Literature — Extensive    Readings   from    Eighteenth    Century 
Drama  and  Fiction. 

Spanish 

Spanish  A — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar, — Hill's    and    Ford's    First    Spanish    Course.      Har- 
rison's Beginner's  Spanish  Reader. 

Spanish  B — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar  and  Reader  completed.     Valdes'  La  Hermana  San 
Sulpicio. 

Spanish  1 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition — Broomhall's      Spanish     Composition.      Galdos' 
Marianela,  Echegaray's  El  Gran  Galeoto. 

Spanish  2 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition — Crawford's  Temas  Espanoles. 
Literature — Modern  Plays  and  Novels.     Lectures. 

Spanish  3 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition — Espinosa's  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and 
Conversation. 

Literature — The   Social   Drama  in   Spain.     Written   Reports. 
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Spanish  4 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition — Espinosa  completed. 
Literature — The  Realistic  Novel  in  Spain. 
Written  Reports  on  Parallel  Reading.     Lectures. 

Spanish  5 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Romanticism  in  Spain  in  the  XIX  Century. 
Written  Reports  on  Parallel  Reading.     Lectures. 

Spanish  6 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
The  Picaresque  Novel;  Origin  and  Development. 
Written  Reports  on  Parallel  Reading.     Lectures. 

Spanish  7 — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
The  Classic  Drama  in  Spain. 
Parallel  Reading  with  Written  Reports.     Lectures. 

Spanish  8 — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Cervantes — Don    Quixote,    Novelas    Exemplares,    etc. 
Special  Topics  for  Reports.     Lectures,  etc. 


Physical  Education 

Director   Garrity 
Director  Utley 

I.     Gymnasium 

Director  Utley 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are 
required  to  take  three  years  of  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  years  of  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Exceptions  are  made  from  the  above  requirements :  (1)  In  the 
case  of  students  who  present  certificates  of  work  done  in  other 
institutions  of  like  standing  with  Wake  Forest  College;  (2) 
in  case  of  students  whose  total  time  of  residence  in  Wake 
Forest  College  is  less  than  the  requirements  stated  above. 
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Until  the  Senior  year  of  his  college  course  every  student 
not  excused  by  the  Faculty  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical 
Examiner  must  register  for  work  in  Physical  Education. 
In  case  of  twelve  unexcused  absences,  the  student  will  auto- 
matically cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

Absences  from  class  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  the  Dean  or  the  Director,  or  when 
excuse  is  granted  by  the  College  Physician. 

1.  Excuses  for  absences  must  be  presented  to  the  Director 
during  the  month  in  which  the  absence  occurs;  otherwise  the 
absence  will  be  considered  as  unexcused,  and  three  points 
will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  grade. 

For  every  unexcused  absence  from  class,  three  points  will 
be  deducted  from  the  student's  grade,  and  such  an  absence 
can  not  be  made  up. 

2.  Excused  absences,  with  the  exception  of  those  caused 
by  sickness  of  a  week  or  more  duration,  must  be  made  up 
before  the  end  of  the  term,  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as 
unexcused  and  three  points  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's 
grade. 

A  student  whose  grade  for  any  term  is  below  60  will  not 
be  given  credit  for  any  part  of  the  term's  work. 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  between  60  and  70  will  be 
given  credit  for  only  one-half  of  the  term's  work. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  every  session  every 
student  is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  College  Physi- 
cians for  medical  examination,  and  report  of  defects  revealed 
by  this  examination  will  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
"Within  three  weeks  after  his  first  matriculation  every  stu- 
dent is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium  for  physical  examination. 

An  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  medical  and 
physical  examinations  after  the  expiration  of  the  periods 
named  above. 
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Students  who  have  not  reported  for  physical  and  medical 
examinations  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  class  work 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

3.  Classes  every  day  5th,  6th,  and  7th  periods,  and  at  the  4th 
period  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Special  class 
for  advanced  work,  4:30  to  5:30  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday.  Classes  in  boxing  and  wrestling,  4:30  to  5:30  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Saturday  from  9:10  to  12  the  gym- 
nasium will  be  open  for  men  who  desire  to  play  basketball. 
Students  are  graded  as  in  other  departments  of  the  College, 
and  these  grades  are  reckoned  in  making  up  the  general 
average. 

II.     Athletics 

Director   Garrity 

Mass  athletics  has  been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  the  desire  of  the  College  that  all  students  in  the 
institution  may  have  the  benefit  of  outdoor  sports,  and  of 
coaching  in  the  major  sports  in  which  they  find  themselves 
especially  interested.  Special  attention  is  required,  however, 
for  the  varsity  teams  during  their  seasons.  Rules  of  eligi- 
bility will  be  found  on  page  51. 

Coaching  Course  for  Teachers — This  course  deals  with 
both  theory  and  practice  of  the  major  sports,  football,  basket- 
ball, track,  and  baseball.  The  work  of  this  course  is  out- 
lined primarily  for  teachers  and  is  required  of  all  students 
who  are  applying  for  State  Teachers  Certificates.  It  is  to 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  three  years  required  in  gym- 
nasium. Practice  will  also  be  required  in  directing  gym- 
nasium classes  and  calisthenic  exercises.  Four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 


Physics 

Professor  Lake 

Associate  Professor  Speas 

Course  1 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  4  semester 
hours. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  College  Physics.  It  presumes  no 
previous  knowledge  of  Physics. 

In  this  course  stress  is  laid  on  the  practical  applications  of 
Physics.  Lectures  are  freely  illustrated  by  means  of  demon- 
strations, experiments,   and   lantern  slides. 

Textbook — Stewart's  Physics  for  Colleges. 

Course  2 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  4  semester 
hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  It  covers  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  Sound  and  Light. 

Course  3 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5  semester 
hours. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  high  school  Physics, 
although  this  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A  working  knowledge  of 
Trigonometry  is  required.  It  is  a  course  in  General  Physics 
more  advanced  than  Courses  1  and  2.  It  satisfies  the  require- 
ments for  medical  students,  and  is  intended  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  prosecute  their  studies  further.  It  covers  Mechan- 
ics, Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 

Textbooks — Kimball's  College  Physics,  Revised  Edition. 
Ames  and  Bliss's  Manual. 

Course  4 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5  semester 
hours. 

This   course   is   a   continuation    of   Course   3.     It  covers   Heat, 
Electricity  and   Magnetism,  and   Light. 
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Course  5 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5  semester 
hours. 

This  is  a  course  in  Mechanics.  Prerequisites  for  the  course 
are  Physics  3  and  4,  and  Calculus. 

Course  6 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5  semester 
hours. 

This  is  a  somewhat  advanced  course  in  Light,  Heat  and 
Thermodynamics,  or  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Course  5, 
prerequisite. 

Course  7 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5  semester 
hours. 

This  is  a  course  in  Applied  Electricity.  Lectures  include  the 
fundamental  underlying  principles  of  the  electric  circuit.  In 
the  laboratory  course  experiments  are  given  in  electrical  meas- 
urements, such  as  galvanometer  work,  measurements  of 
resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity.  Prerequisite,  College 
Physics. 

Course  8 — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and 
four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5  semester 
hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7.  It  treats  of  direct 
and  alternating  current  machinery  and  of  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  electric  power.  In  the  laboratory  course 
practical  tests  are  made  on  dynamos,  motors,  and  transformers. 

Course  9 — Astronomy.  Two  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, and  two  hours  a  week  for  outdoor  and  observatory  work. 
Credit,  3  semester  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  in  General  Astronomy  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  with 
stellar  facts  and  cosmic  theories,  and  to  give  him  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the  material  universe.     Lectures  are  illustrated  by 
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the  use  of  lantern  slides,  and  by  the  Cosmoid,  a  circle  of 
adjustable  circles  devised  by  the  late  Professor  Lanneau. 

The  Observatory  is  well  equipped.  Its  5-inch  telescope  is 
unusually  complete  in  adjusting  gear,  is  equatorially  mounted, 
and    is    moved   by   clock-work   to   synchronize   with   the   stars. 

The  more  important  attachments  are:  a  Helioscope,  a  Filar- 
Position  Micrometer,  and  a  Grating  Spectroscope. 

Course  10 — Continuation  of  Course  9.     Credit,  3  semester  hours. 


Psychology  and  Philosophy 

Professor  Reid 

Course    1 — Introductory   Psychology.     First    semester,    3    hours. 
Three  sections. 

A  systematic  study  of  scientific  psychology.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Sophomore  standing  required  for  admission.  Pre- 
requisite to  further  work  in  psychology,  to  philosophy,  and  to 
education. 

Course  3 — Experimental  Psychology.     First  semester,  3  hours. 
A  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  designed  to   introduce  the 
student  to  scientific  psychological  experiments. 

Course  4 — General  Psychology.     Second  semester,  3   hours. 

A  study  of  animal  psychology,  of  abnormal  psychology,  and 
of  child  psychology. 

Course  5 — General  Psychology.     First  semester,  3  hours. 

A  study  of  social  psychology,  and  of  applied  psychology. 
This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  ministers,  teachers, 
and  those  taking  their  degree  in  the  social  science  group. 

Course   6 — Introductory  Philosophy.     Second  semester,   3   hours. 
A  course    designed    to   introduce    to    the    student   the    major 
systems  of  Philosophy,  from   the  early  Greeks  to  the  present 
time. 
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Course   7 — Ancient  Philosophy.     First    semester,   3   hours. 

A    careful   examination   of   Ancient    and    Mediseval    thought, 
philosophical  and  religious. 

Course  8 — Modern  Philosophy.     Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Development  of  modern  philosophy  from  the  standpoints  of 
scientific,  political  and  religious  tendencies. 

Course  10 — Logic.     Second  semester,  3  hours. 

A   systematic  study  of   the   principles  of    inductive  and    de- 
ductive reasoning,  with  exercises  and  analysis  of  argument. 


Social  Science 

*Professor  Pearson 
Assistant  Professor   Whelan 
Assistant  Professor  Clonts 
Instructor  Sherrill 

History 

Course    1-2 — Modern    and    Contemporaneous.     Monday,    Wednes- 
day and  Friday. 

A  study  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  and  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  to  the  present  day,  with  attention  to  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Americas  as  they  affect  European  situations. 
The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  of  the  world  of  today  in  its 
economic  and  social  as  well  as  its  political  aspects.  Geography 
is  emphasized  through  map-making.  A  liberal  amount  of 
parallel  reading  in  books  and  current  periodicals  is  required. 
Prescribed  in  the  Freshman  year  for  the  B.S.  in  Commerce  and 
in  the  Freshman  or  the  Sophomore  year  for  all  other  degrees. 

Course  3-4 — The  United  States  to  1876.     Tuesday  and  Thursday 
and  one  other  hour  to  be  arranged. 

A  general  course  designed  to  supplement  History  1-2  and 
also  to  prepare  the  student  for  more  advanced  work.  The 
required  textbook  is  reinforced  by  daily  lectures  and  weekly 
oral  reports  on  collateral  readings  made  individually. 


♦Absent    on    leave,    1925-1926. 
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Course  5-6 — England  Through  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday.  (A  third  optional  hour  devoted  to  consti- 
tutional history  may  be  added.) 

A  political  and  social  survey,  with  some  attention  to  im- 
portant continental  movements.  Students  taking  major  work 
in  English  should  select  this  course. 

Course  7-8 — Mjediceval  and  Early  Modern  Europe.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 

A  study  of  periods  and  topics  selected  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  class.  Recommended  to  students  majoring  in  the  Civics, 
Education  and  Ministry  groups. 

Course  9-10 — The  United  States  since  1860.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday. 

Intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  majoring  in  History 
and  who  have  passed  History  1-2  and  History  34.  Lectures 
and  term  papers. 

Government 

Course  1 — The  National  Government  of  the  United  States.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday. 

A  textbook  course  primarily  but  including  also  discussion  of 
current  topics  and  tendencies,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment publications.     Prerequisite,  History  1-2. 

Course  2 — State  and  Local.     Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
A   continuation  of    Government    1   and   similarly   conducted. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  North  Carolina. 

Couese  3 — Social  Legislation.     Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  social  legislation  and  an  analysis 
of  typical  laws  with  reference  to  these  principles  and  the 
practical  situations  with  which  the  laws  are  designed  to  cope. 
Philosophy  5  should  precede  this  course. 

Course  4 — The  Governments  of  Europe.     Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
The  salient  features  of  selected  countries. 
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Economics 

Course  1-2 — Principles  of  Economics.     Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  economics,  and  to  the 
practical  application  of  economics  in  public  and  private  life. 
Required  for  the  B.A.  in  Civics,  and  the  B.S.  in  Commerce  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  and  for  the  LL.B.  in  the  Junior  year.  Pre- 
requisite, History  1-2. 

Course    11 — Money    and   Banking.     Three    hours,    Tuesday    and 
Thursday,  and  one  hour  by  arrangement. 

The  principles  of  banking  with  practical  applications,  and 
the  leading  banking  systems  of  the  leading  nations;  with  special 
reference  to  banking  and  currency  problems  in  the  United 
States;  foreign  exchange.     Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 

Course   13 — Public   Finance.     Tuesday   and    Thursday,    and    one 
hour  by  arrangement. 

A  study  of  governmental  revenue  and  expenditure;  an 
analysis  of  the  more  common  types  of  taxes;  the  shifting  and 
incidence  of  taxation.    Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 

Course  14 — Foreign  Trade.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  one  hour 
by  arrangement. 

The  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  coun- 
tries; the  forces  governing  the  import  and  export  markets; 
and  the  means  by  which  the  international  exchange  of  goods 
is  effected.     Prerequisite,  Economics,  1-2. 

Couese  21 — Labor  Problems.     Monday,   Wednesday  and   Friday. 
The  history   of   the   labor  movement   in  the  United    States; 
national  trade  unionism;  the  aims  and  ideals  of  organized  labor; 
labor  legislation.     Prerequisite,   Economics   1-2. 

Course   23-24 — Accounting.     Tuesday,    Thursday    and    Saturday. 
Principles    and    conventions    of    accounting    methods;     con- 
struction   and    interpretation    of    balance   sheets    and    income 
statements;  accounting  for  amortization,  depreciation  and  spe- 
cial reserves.     Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 
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Course    25 — Principles    of    Transportation. — Tuesday,    Thursday, 
and  one  hour  by  arrangement. 

The  development  of  transportation  by  rail  and  water  in  the 
United  States;  a  study  of  railroad  rate  structures;  the  problem 
of  railroad  valuation  for  rate  control;  the  transportation  act 
of  1920.  Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 

Course  26 — Corporation  Finance.    Tuesday  and  Thursday  (1:30), 
and  Tuesday   (2:30). 

A  study  of  the  financial  organization  of  corporations, 
methods  of  current  financing,  nature  of  corporate  securities; 
promotion,  reorganization  and  receivership;  administration 
of  corporate  income.  Some  attention  is  devoted  to  the  trust 
problem  in  the  United  States.     Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


School  of  Law 

William  L.  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  of 

the  Department 
Edgab  W.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law 
R.  B.  White,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Law 
C.  C.  Peaeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science 
George  R.  Sherrill,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

Admission 

Preliminary  Academic  Course  in  College.  For  admission 
to  the  School  of  Law,  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must, 
in  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements  prescribed  for  the 
degree,  have  completed  two  years  of  academic  work  in  col- 
lege, which  must  include  in  the  first  year  English  1  and  2, 
History  1  and  2,  and  in  the  second  year  Economics  1  and  2, 
and  Government  1  and  2. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  second-year 
class  must  meet  the  educational  requirements  specified  for 
admission  to  the  first-year  class,  and  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  on  all  the  law  work  of  the  first  year.  Those 
having  license  to  practice  law  or  coming  from  other  law 
schools  of  approved  standing  will  be  admitted  without 
examination. 

Admission  as  Special  Students.  Applicants  of  mature  age 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Law  as  special  students,  and  may  elect  such  work 
as  they  desire,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  professors 
whose  subjects  are  selected,  but  they  shall  not  be  candidates 
for  a  degree. 
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Courses   of   Instruction 

The  courses  of  instruction  extend  through  three  years  of 
nine  months  each.  The  object  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to 
afford  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  common  law  of  England  as  modified  by  the  statutes  of 
the  State.  The  method  of  instruction  involves  the  diligent 
study  of  textbooks,  selected  cases,  lectures,  discussions,  and 
quizzes. 

FIB  ST    YEAR 

Course  1 — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester.     Blackstone's  Commentaries,  selected  cases. 

Course  2 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester.  Clark  &  Marshall's  Criminal  Law,  Stat- 
utory Crimes;  Norton  on  Negotiable  Instruments.  Tiffany 
on  Sales,  selected  Cases. 

Professor  Gulley. 

Course  3 — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester.  Clark  on  Contracts,  Mechem's  Outlines  of 
Agency,  selected   cases. 

Course  4 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester.  Bigelow  on  Torts,  Dobie  on  Bailments, 
and  Carriers,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Timberlahe. 

Course  5 — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester — Long's  Domestic  Relations,  Croswell  on 
Administrators,   selected   cases. 

Course  6 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester.  Minor  and  Wurts  on  Real  Property,  Con- 
tional  Law,  Connor  and  Cheshire's  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

Professor  White. 
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SECOND    YEAR 

Course  7 — Five  hours  a  week. 

First   Semester.     Common   Law   and    Equity   Pleading.     The 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Practice,  selected  cases. 

Course  8 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second     Semester.     Hughes     on     Evidence,     selected     cases. 
Brief-making. 

Professor  Gulley. 
Course  9 — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester.     Minor  and   Wurts  on  Real  Property,   Con- 
veyancing, selected  cases. 

Course  10 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester.     Clark  on  Corporations,  Cooley  on  Munic- 
ipal Corporations,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Timberlake. 
Course  11 — Five  hours  a  week. 
First  Semester.     Bispham's  Equity,  Liens,  selected  cases. 

Course  12 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester.     Gilmore  on  Partnership,  Vance  on  Insurance, 
selected  cases. 

Professor  White. 

THIRD    YEAB 

Course  13 — Five  hours  a  week. 

First    Semester.    Clark's    Criminal    Procedure,    Bryant    on 
Code  Pleading,  Long  on   Federal   Procedure,  selected   cases. 

Course  14 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester.     Childs  on  Guaranty  and  Suretyship,  Hale 
on  Damages,  selected  cases. 

Professor  White. 
Course  15 — Five  hours  a  week. 

First    Semester.     Minor    on    Conflict    of    Laws,    Davis's    Ele- 
ments of  International  Law,  selected  cases. 

Course  16 — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second   Semester.     Hughes   on  Admiralty,   Howe's   Civil   Law, 
Tiffany  on  Banking,  Sharswood's  Legal  Ethics,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Timberlake. 
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Examinations 
Thorough  written  examinations  are  held  when  a  subject 
is  completed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester  an  examination 
is  given  on  the  whole  work  of  the  semester. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  by 
the  College  on  applicants  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  whole  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  together  with  the 
academic  college  work  indicated  above.  ISTo  student  is  allowed 
to  graduate  except  after  five  years  of  actual  resident  study, 
except  in  case  of  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

Practice  Courts 

Practice  courts  are  held  on  Thursday  night.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  work.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courts  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all 
the  details  of  actions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  from  the  issu- 
ing of  process  to  final  judgment. 

The  Library 
Ln  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  law  library. 
This  is  open  every  afternoon  to  enable  students  to  consult 
the  various  authorities  on  subjects  under  consideration. 

Expenses 
Students  in  the  Law  School  pay  the  tuition  and  fees  in- 
dicated on  page  39.     They  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
as  other  students,  and  they  may  take  work  in  other  college 
classes. 

Summer  School  of  Law 
The  Summer  School  of  Law  begins  on  the  eighth  day  of 
June,  and   continues  till  the   Supreme   Court   examination, 
August  21.     For  details  see  page  123. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


School  of  Medicine 

William  L.  Poteat,  LL.D.  President 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Physiology 

and  Pharmacology 
Fountain  W.  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology 

and  Physical  Diagnosis 
Herbert  M.  Vann,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
W.  F.  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry 

and  Bacteriology 
O.  C.   Bradbury,   B.S.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of  Histology   and 

Embryology 
J.  J.  Tyson,   B.A.,  M.A.,  Asssociate  Professor  of  Histology  and 

Embryology 
R.  E.  Eaep,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology 
B.  H.  Timberlake,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
W.  P.  Richardson,  Assistant  in  Anatomy 
G.  C.  Mackie,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology 
R.  G.  Tyndall,  Assistant  in  Pathology 
F.  Y.  Ketner,  Librarian 

Aim,  and  Scope.  The  School  of  Medicine  was  established 
in  May,  1902.  It  combines  three  years  of  academic  training 
with  two  years  of  medical  training  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  graduate  with  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  the  medical  degree  in  seven  years.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  the  College  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine,  which  admits  the  student  to  the  third 
year  in  a  medical  college.  Thus  time  and  expense  are  saved 
by  this  combination. 

This  School  undertakes  to  teach  only  those  branches  of 
medicine  which  can  be  taught  as  thoroughly  in  the  small 
village  as  in  the  large  city,  namely,  the  laboratory  studies  in 
medicine,  which  form  the  pure  science  foundation  of  the 
professional  course.     These  branches  are :  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
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ogy,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Minor 
Surgery,  Pharmacology,  Toxicology  and  Pharmacy,  Histol- 
ogy, Embryology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathology. 

Certification.  Certificates  of  recommendation  for  advanced 
standing  in  medical  colleges  are  given  to  those  students  who 
have  received  the  degree  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medi- 
cine, or  have  completed  the  two-year  medical  course.  Such 
students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  examina- 
tion in  medical  colleges  proper. 

Requirements  for  Admission.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  are  given  on  page  27. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
are  found  on  pages  30  and  31. 

Equipment.  The  School  of  Medicine  is  adequately 
equipped  with  suitable  laboratories,  apparatus  and  material. 
The  Alumni  Building,  constructed  especially  for  laboratory 
purposes,  is  65  by  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  In  it  are 
the  Anatomical,  Physiological,  Histological,  Embryological, 
Bacteriological,  Pathological,  Biological,  Bio-chemical,  Phar- 
macological and  Toxicological  laboratories.  Besides  these 
there  are  private  laboratories  for  the  professors. 

A  Medical  Society  has  been  instituted  in  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Pharmacology,  students  are  required  to  meet 
for  discussion  of  published  papers,  and  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  subject  assigned  for  the  month.  All  students  have  access 
to  the  leading  scientific  journals  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  above-mentioned  departments. 

A  Medical  Library  of  reference  volumes  and  important 
journals,  maintained  by  the  William  Edgar  Marshall  Me- 
morial Fund  and  the  Bryan  Spivey  Bazemore  Memorial 
Fund,   is   in   the   medical   building   in   charge   of   a   special 
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librarian.  Students  are  required  from  time  to  time  to 
abstract  and  discuss  important  topics  treated  in  the  various 
journals. 

Expenses: 

Tuition   per   semester $50.00 

General  fees  per   semester 26.50 

Laboratory    fees    per    semester 22.50 

Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 


Department  of  Anatomy 

Professor  Vann 
Assistant  Richardson 

FIRST    YEAR 

Course  1 — Gross  Anatomy  Osteology.     Twenty-two  hours  a  week 

for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  session.     All  of  the  bones  of 

the  body  are  carefully  studied  in  detail. 

Gross  Anatomy  Laboratory.  Dissection  of  the  entire  body. 
Twenty-two  hours  a  week,  with  recitations  fourteen  weeks  in 
the  first  semester  and  fourteen  weeks  in  second  semester. 

Gross  Anatomy  of  the  General  Nervous  System,  and  Sympa- 
thetic System.  Twenty-two  hours  a  week  the  last  four 
weeks  in  the  second  semester.  Gross  sections  of  the  brain 
and  cord  are  distributed  among  the  students  and  drawings  are 
made. 

Textbooks.     Gray's  Text,  Cunningham's  Dissectors. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Course  2 — Applied  Anatomy.  In  this  course  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  body  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint  and  to  make  special  dissections  of  different  parts 
and  study  cross-sections  of  the  body  through  different  regions. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Textbook — Davis,   and    Campbell. 
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Cotxese  3 — Minor  Surgery.     Instruction  in  bandaging  and  minor 
surgery  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Textbook — Stewart,  and  Whorton. 
Elective  Work.     Special  injections  for  dissections  and  facilities 

for  research  work  will  be  provided  for  students  wishing  to 

do  advanced  work  in  anatomy. 

Department  of  Embryology  and  Histology 

Professor  Bradbury 
Assistant  Professor  Tyson 
Assistant  Earp 

FIBST    YEAB 

Cottbse  1 — Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  vertebrate  animals  and  man,  including  germ  cells, 
fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  foetal 
membranes,  development  of  organs  and  systems,  and  ab- 
normalities of  development.  Prepared  slides  of  chick  and 
pig  embryos  are  loaned  to  the  student.  Specimens  of  human 
embryos  and  foetuses  are  used  for  demonstration.  Two  lec- 
tures and  five  hours  laboratory  a  week,  the  first  semester. 
Textbook — Arey:  Developmental  Anatomy. 
Refebence  Texts.  The  Development  of  the  Chick,  Lillie; 
Human  Embryology,  Keibel  and  Mall;  The  Development  of 
the  Human  Body,  McMurrich. 

Professor  Bradbury 
Assistant  Professor  Tyson 

Coubse  2 — Histology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up 
with  the  study  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  body.  This 
is  followed  by  the  microscopic  structure  of  human,  organs. 
Prepared  slides  of  human  organs  are  loaned  to  the  student, 
each  member  being  provided  with  a  complete  set.  The  course 
includes  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  last  part  consists  of  detailed  work  on  the  nerve  fibre 
tracts.  Two  hours  a  week  lecture  and  quizz,  and  six  hours 
laboratory  a  week,  the  second  semester. 
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Textbook — A  Textbook   of  Histology.     Bailey. 
Reference  Texts — Normal  Histology,  Piersol;   A  Textbook  of 
Histology,  Lewis  and  Stohr;    The  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System,  Ranson. 

Professor  Bradbury 
Assistant  Professor  Tyson 

Department  of  Pathology 

Professor  Carroll 
Assistant   Tyndall 

Couese  1 — Pathology.  Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  six 
hours  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year  are  required.  Lec- 
tures will  be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  exhibition 
of  gross  and  microscopic  specimens  and  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon. 

The  course  comprises  (a)  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
general  and  special  pathology  with  detailed  gross  and  micro- 
scopical study  of  all  material  issued;  (b)  lectures  on  morbid 
anatomy,  physiology  and  metabolism;  (c)  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations in  parasitology;  (d)  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  infection  and  immunity;  (e)  demonstrations  and  personal 
instruction  in  the  simpler  methods  of  pathological  technic  so 
far  as  time  and  fresh  material  allows,  including  autopsies  when 
obtainable. 

Close  alliance  with  the  course  in  Bacteriology  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  is  obtained  in  coordination  of  pathological 
studies. 

Textbook — A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  MacCallum. 
Reference  Books — A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Stengel  and  Fox; 
A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Delafield  and  Prudden;  Manual  of 
Pathology,  McConnell;  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Adami  and 
McCrae;  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry,  Hawk;  Principles 
of  Pathologic  Histology,  Mallory;  Pathological  Technique, 
Mallory  and  Wright;  Chemical  Pathology,  Wells;  the  stand- 
ard journals  of  Pathology  on  file  in  the  Medical  Library. 

Course  2 — Physical  Diagnosis.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Instruction  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples   and    methods    of    physical    examination,    together    with 
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special  emphasis  on  the  normal  subject.     As  far  as  material 
permits   clinical   cases    illustrative    of   the    conditions   studied 
are  shown.     Each  student  is  required  to  purchase  a  stethoscope 
and  learn  its  use  on  available  subjects. 
Textbook — Physical  Diagnosis,  Cabot. 

Reference   Books — Physical  Diagnosis,   DaCosta;    Diseases   of 
the  Chest,  Norris  and  Landers;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Rose. 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Professor  Kitchen 
Assistant  Timberlake 

FIRST    YEAB 

Course  1 — Physiology.     Two  hours  a  week  of  lecture,  or  quiz, 
throughout  the   first  year.     Lectures  deal  with  blood,   lymph, 
the    circulatory    and    respiratory    systems. 
Textbook — Howell,  Burton-Opitz. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Course  2 — Advanced  Physiology.     Three  hours  a  week  of  lecture 
and   four  hours   of  laboratory  throughout    the   year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  subjects  taken  up  include  the  nerve,  muscle,  diges- 
tion, secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  and  nutrition,  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

This  laboratory  course  consists  of  the  performance  of  the  im- 
portant fundamental  experiments  in  physiology.  The  class 
works  in  groups  of  two,  and  each  group  is  supplied  with  neces- 
sary apparatus.  Each  student  is  required  to  preserve  a  record 
of  his  experiments  and  observations  in  a  note-book.  This  note- 
book is  examined  and  criticised  weekly  and  constitutes  part  of 
the  work  on  which  his  grade  is  based.  Opportunities  are 
offered  for  physiological  research  to  these  students  who  are 
properly  equipped.  The  final  examination  is  both  written  and 
practical. 

Textbook— iHowell,  Burton-Opitz. 
Laboratory  Guide] — Cannon's  Laboratory  Course  in  Physiology. 
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Course  3 — Pharmacology.  A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations 
of  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Here,  especial  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  and  other 
remedial  agents  upon  the  normal  organism.  Drugs  are  studied 
in  groups,  and  thorough  observation  is  made  of  a  given  group 
upon  any  one  of  the  systems  of  the  body.  For  example,  the 
circulatory  system  is  reviewed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  phys- 
iologist; then  a  group  of  drugs,  as  digitalis,  strophanthus, 
caffeine,  adrenalin,  and  nitrites,  are  studied  in  detail  with 
a  view  to  their  pharmacological  effect  upon  the  circulation. 

Laboratory  work  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second 
year.  Six  hours  a  week.  Experimental  tests  upon  animals 
by  each  student  show  the  effect  of  the  drug  which  has  been 
previously  discussed  in  the  lecture  room.  Students  work  in 
pairs,  as  a  rule,  and  each  desk  is  supplied  with  the  necessary 
equipment. 

Textbook — Sollmann  and  Hare. 
Laboratory    Manual — Sollmann    and    Jackson's    Experimental 

Pharmacology. 

Course  4 — Pharmacy.  An  elementary  course  in  pharmacy  is 
given  one  hour  a  week  through  the  second  semester  of  the 
second  year.  Incompatibles,  criticism  of  prescriptions  and 
prescription  writing,  and  the  use  of  official  preparations  are 
dealt  with.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  make  the 
important  preparations  in  common  use. 
Textbook — Thornton. 

Bacteriology  and   Physiological   Chemistry 

Professor  Taylor 
Assistant  Mackie 
Course  1 — Bacteriology.  During  the  first  semester  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Medical  Course  three  lectures  and  nine  hours 
of  laboratory  work  a  week  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The 
lecture  course  covers  the  history  and  scope  of  bacteriology  and 
the  biology  of  bacteria,  with  a  thorough  course  in  the  theories 
of  immunity,  its  production,  and  its  relation  to  disease.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  various  serum  reactions  and  technique, 
and  the  action  of  toxins  and  anti-toxins.  All  of  the  important 
groups  of  disease  causing  bacteria  are  studied  by  each  student 
individually. 
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The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  the 
various  culture  media,  the  methods  of  sterilization  and  disin- 
fection, the  cultivation  and  study  of  bacteria,  and  the  principles 
of  the  various  biologic  tests  and  staining  procedures.  The 
laboratory  course  includes  the  practical  application  of  bacteriol- 
ogy to  diagnosis,  and  each  student  is  required  to  become 
familiar  with  the  principles  and  technique  of  the  various 
serological  reactions,  such  as  the  Wassermann,  Widal,  and 
other  serological  reactions. 

Textbook — Textbook  of  Bacteriology,  Hiss  and  Zinsser.  Mim- 
eographed Laboratory  Directions  in  Bacteriology,  Taylor. 

Reference  Books — The  standard  journals  of  Bacteriology,  Hy- 
giene, and  Parasitology  on  file  in  the  Medical  Library;  Gen- 
eral Bacteriology,  Jordan;  Pathologenic  Microorganisms, 
Park-Williams;  Immune  Sera,  Bolduan;  Laboratory  Course 
in  Serum  Study,  Zinsser,  Hopkins  and  Ottenberg;  Hygiene 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  Rosenau;  Bacteriologic  Technique, 
Eyre. 

Course  2 — Hygiene.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  sec- 
ond semester.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  embracing  pub- 
lic health;  milk,  food,  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  com- 
municable diseases;  vital  statistics,  and  industrial  and  personal 
hygiene.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  hand  in  a  brief 
report  of  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he 
lives. 

Course  3 — Physiological  Chemistry.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or 
recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  Course. 
The  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  carbohydrates, 
fats,  and  proteins;  enzymes,  and  processes  of  fermentation 
and  digestion;  the  chemistry  of  the  blood,  urine,  milk,  tissues, 
and  secretions,  and  the  end-products  of  metabolism. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive examination  of  the  substance  treated  in  the  text  and 
lectures. 

Textbooks — Physiological  Chemistry,  Matthews;  Practical 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Hawk. 
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Course  4 — Toxicology.  Laboratory  work;  two  hours  a  week 
through  half  the  second  semester.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
definition  and  grouping  of  poisons;  the  detection  of  poisons 
in  mixtures;  the  properties  and  individual  tests  for  poisons; 
the   importance,  properties  and   detection  of   ptomaines. 

Before  completion  of  the  course  each  student  is  given  a 
different  series  of  unknowns,  in  water,  fecal  matter,  or  gastric 
juice,  and  required  to  ascertain  by  analysis  the  contents  of 
each. 

Textbooks — Detection     of    Poisons,     Autenrieth;      Laboratory 
Notes  on  Toxicology,  Taylor. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Summer  School 

There  are  two  departments  of  the  "Wake  Forest  Summer 
School,  the  department  of  Law  and  the  department  of  Aca- 
demic  and  Normal  Instruction. 

I.     Law 

The  summer  work  in  this  department  begins  on  Tuesday, 
June  8,  and  close  immediately  before  the  Supreme  Court 
examination  the  last  of  August. 

The  course  includes  the  following  subjects :  Blackstone, 
Equity,  Evidence,  Civil  Procedure,  Contracts,  Corporations, 
Real  Property,  Torts,  Constitution  of  United  States  and  of 
North  Carolina.     Two  lectures  daily,  two  hours  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing  young  men  for  ex- 
amination on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  subjects  named  above  may  be 
credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  this  department 
are  thirty  dollars  tuition  and  five  dollars  matriculation, 
payable  in  advance. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  application  to  Dean 
Gulley,  or  Secretary  Earnshaw. 

II.     Academic  and  Normal 

This  department  opens  on  June  14,  and  extends  to  July 
24,  inclusive ;  second  session,  July  24,  continuing  to 
September  3,  inclusive. 

Courses  for  collegiate  and  professional  credit  are  offered 
in  the  following  departments :  Biology,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing and  Penmanship,  Education,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  the 
Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Social  Science  (History, 
Economics,  Government),  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Religion. 
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The  College  offers  credit  toward  the  B,A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
upon  work  done  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  College  credit  for  the  work  of  the  regular  Summer 
School  of  six  weeks  is  six  semester  hours. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
offers  full  credit  for  the  professional  courses  completed  in 
this  Summer  School. 

For  additional  information  address  the  President  of  the 
College  or  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1925 
CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS 


Degrees  Conferred,  1925 

Master  of  Arts 

A.  N.  Corpening  S.    N.    Lamb 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


J.  w. 

Beach 

W.  B.  Goebel 

F. 

L.   Paschal 

T.    H. 

Biles 

J.    W.    Gore 

L. 

A.    Peacock 

Hoyt 

Blackwell 

R.    B.    Griffin 

C. 

L.  Pearce" 

S.   L. 

Blanton 

J.    B.    Haney 

C. 

M.    Preslar 

B.    C. 

Booe 

I.  B.   Hudson 

R. 

L.  Pugh- 

K.    E. 

Bryant. 

M.   M.    Jones 

W 

,    C.  Reed 

J.    C. 

Covington 

H.  F.   Lambert 

D. 

J.   Robwlson 

J.    L. 

Dail 

D.  D.  Lewis 

J. 

J.  Tarlton 

L.   H. 

Davis 

W.  K.  McLean 

W 

.   V.   Tarlton 

V.    H 

.    Duckett 

J.   B.    Melvin 

L. 

R.  Vann 

H.  B. 

Edwards 

R.  T.  Moore 

J. 

A.   Williams 

J.  F. 

Gaddy 

W.   W.    Morgan 

R. 

E.    Williford 

R.   A. 

Gardner 

K.  L.  Mui 

F.    A.    Armstrong,    Jr. 
E.   D.   Charles 
J.  E.  Cheves 
J.  P.  Crumpler 
W.   J.   Early 


Bachelor  of  Science 

E.  M.  Fanning 
D.   H.  Harris 
Lawrence  Harris 
I.  B.  Lake 
H.   C.   McDowell 


W.    F.   Mitchell 
C.  D.  Ward 
J.   H.   Ware 
J.  A.  Woodward 


L.    L.   Anderson 
W.    L.    Barnes 
W.    O.   Brandon 
Valentino    Caso 
0.   L.   Corbett 
M.  T.  Foster 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Medicine 


J.  R.  Johnson 
0.  F.   Jones 
W.   S.  Jones 
E.   S.  King 
J.  G.  Love 
T.  W.   McBane 


W.    A.    Moran,    Jr. 
G.   O.   Moss 
M.  P.  Mullen 
W.   H.    Powell,   Jr. 
R.  G.  Townsend 
C.  B.  Whims 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 


W.   A.    Brewton 
J.    R.   Ellison 
V.   J.   Felitti 


R.    B.    Hartsfield 
M.   C.  Newton 
Peter  Pagano 


F.  P.   Powers,   Jr. 
M.   W.    Spickler 


L.   E.    Barnhardt 
L.   G.  Benford 
F.    P.    Carter 
H.  B.   Copeland 
H.  E.  Coward 


Bachelor  of  Laws 

R.   H.  Dixon,   Jr. 
Ben    Herman 
M.   T.    Karleskint 
W.   G.   King 
H.    H.   Lance 


D.    C.    Lentz 
P.  W.   Meekins 
A.    J.    Newton 
M.    G.    Stamey 
L.  F.  Wood 
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Wednesday  Evening,  June  3 
8:30  p.m.     The  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Rev.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  4 
11:00  a.m.    The  Annual  Address. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  New  York 
City. 

12:00  m.        Presentation  of  Medals. 

Philomathesian : 

Bowling  Medal  for  Oratory,  to  F.  H.  Malone. 
Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  L.  A.  Peacock. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  F.  H.  Malone. 
Sophomore  Improvement  Medal,  to  T.  O.  Hickman. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  E.  F.  Upchxjrch,  Jr. 

Euzellan: 

Thomas  Dixon  Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  S.  L.  Blanton. 
Junior  Orator's   Medal,   to  A.   S.    Gillespie. 
Sophomore  Debater's  Medal,  to  B.  W.  Walker. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  L.  H.  Woodward. 

Open  to  All  Students: 

Hubert  A.  Royster   Scholarship  and  Athletic   Medal,  to 

Peter  Pagano. 
Mac    Robinson    Medal    for    Research    in    Social    Science, 
to  W.  B.  Goebel. 

Lura  Baker  Paden  Medal  for  highest  average  in  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science,  to  F.  L.  Paschal, 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  June  4 
2:30  p.m.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

President,  H.  C.  McDowell;  Vice  President,  W.  F. 
Mitchell;  Secretary,  C.  D.  Ward;  Treasurer,  C.  F. 
Jones;  Historian,  J.  A.  Wllliams;  Orator,  D.  D. 
Lewis;  Poet,  J.  C.  Covington;  Prophet,  J.  E. 
Austin;   Testator,  E.  M.  Fanning. 

6:00  p.m.     Alumni  Dinner. 

7:30  p.m.     Alumni  Meeting. 

8:30  p.m.     Alumni  Address,  by  Dr.  Fred  F.  Brown,  Class  1908, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

9:30  p.m.     Senior  Reception. 

Friday  Morning,  June  5 

11:00  a.m.     Addresses    by    Representatives    of    the    Graduating 

Class. 
F.  L.  Paschal:     "The  New  Progressivism  of  North 

Carolina." 
D.  D.  Lewis:     "The  North  Carolina  Family." 
S.    L.    Blanton:       "The    Function    of    a    Christian 

College." 
J.    J.   Tarlton:     "The   Modern   Trend    of   Education 

in  America." 

(A.  D.  Ward  Medal  presented  to  S.  L.  Blanton.) 

Baccalaureate  Address: 
President  William  Louis   Poteat. 


Catalogue  of  Students 

Graduate 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Covington,  Julius  Conn, 

B.A.,  1925 Cheraw,    S.    C Chesterfield 

Hartsell,  Paul  Gamaliel. 

B.A.,    1922 Wake  Forest Wake 

Karleskint,  Matthew  T., 

LL.B.,  1925 Fort    Scott,    Kans Bourbon 

Newton,  Adrian  Jefferson, 

LL.B.,  1925 Thomasville   Davidson 

Peacock,  Leishman  Arnold, 

B.A.,  1925 Raleigh  Wake 

Roberts,  Eugene  L.,  B.A.,  1922. ...Dudley   Wayne 

Seniors — Class  of  1926 
Aycock,   Andrew   Lewis    (4) Elberon Warren 

Barnes,    Bahnson    Neil    (4) Lumberton   Robeson 

Bauerlein,  George,  Jr.    (4) Talladega,  Ala Talladega 

Burroughs,  Edward  Otis  (4) Bethel  Pitt 

Cannaday,  Everett  H.    (5) Wake    Forest Wake 

Davis,  James  Pittard    (2) Bullock    '. Granville 

Day,  R.  Carlyle   (4) Boonville  Yadkin 

Earp,  Cronje  B.  (4) Selma  Johnston 

Foster,  Robert  Cletus    (3) Mocksville  Davie 

Gaskill,   Julian   Thaddeus    (4).... Sea  Level Carteret 

Gillespie,   Arthur   Samuel    (2).... Boiling  Springs Cleveland 

Griffin,  Edwin  R.    (4) Marshville    '. Union 

Harrill,  Clive  Vergil    (4) Shelby    Cleveland 

Harris,  William  Gibson    (4) Gibson  Scotland 

Henderson,  Grover  C.    (4) Beulaville  Duplin 

Holoman,  Mahlon  Browne    (4).— Weldon   Halifax 

Hopkins,   Julian    S.    (4) West  Jefferson _ Ashe 

Hurst,  Adrian  D.    (4) Hubert    Onslow 

[130J 
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Maddrey,  Charles  Gordon    (4).... Seaboard    .Northampton 

Malone,  Prank  Hampton  (4) Lumberton   Robeson 

Martin,  LeRoy  Brown   (4) Hamptonville  Yadkin 

Masten,  John  Clemmons,  Jr.  (4). .1417  E.  25th  St., 

Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Morse,  William  Clarence,  Jr.  (4)  Weeksville    Pasquotank 

Moseley,    Lilburn    B.     (4) Selma,    Ala Dallas 

Norment,  Owen  Lennon    (4) .Whiteville  Columbus 

Plemmons,  Ralph  Earle   (2) Asheville,    R-4 Buncombe 

Powers,   James  Oscar    (4)..... .Wallace  Duplin 

Rackley,  Blanie  Green  (4) 114  N.  Slocumb  St., 

Goldsboro    Wayne 

Reed,  W.  Owen    (4) Hendersonville   Henderson 

Sawyer,  Jimmie  Bray  (4) Shiloh    ...Camden 

Singletary,  Ivey  W.   (4) Bladenboro   Bladen 

Slate,  Benjamin  Franklin    (4).. ..High  Point ...Guilford 

Slate,  Marvin  Longworth    (4). ...High  Point  Guilford 

Smith,  Ray  Arthur    (3) Albemarle  ...Stanly 

Snuggs,  Henry  Lawrence   (4) Albemarle  Stanly 

Stroupe,  Albertus  Ula,  Jr.   (2). ...Mount  Holly Gaston 

Tolar,   John  Lamar    (4) Latta,  S.  C Dillon 

Tolar,  Thomas  Lancelow  (4) Latta,  S.  C Dillon 

Trammel,  Charles  Buford  (3) Rutherfordton    Rutherford 

West,  Bernice  Lawrence  (3) Warsaw   Duplin 

Juniors — Class  of  1927 
Arnold,   Hubert   Leon    (4) Neuse    Wake 

Baker,    Thomas   Williams    (3)....Ahoskie    Hertford 

Barnes,  Howard  G.    (3) Severn    Northampton 

Beavers,   James  W.    (3) Apex   Wake 

Blanton,   Marion   David    (4) Cliffside   Rutherford 

Brantley,  Vester  R.    (3) Zebulon,   R-2 Wake 

Brickhouse,  Albert  T.    (3) Creswell    Tyrrell 

Bridges,    Hal    (3) _Lattimore  Cleveland 
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Britt,  Thomas  Grant  (1) Harrellsville    Hertford 

Bryan,  George  C,  Jr.    (3) Clayton    Johnston 

Byerly,  Samuel  Ray  (3) .Sanford  Lee 

Carlton,    Thomas    Kern    (4) 402  N.  Main  St., 

Salisbury  Rowan 

Copple,  Henry  Ellis,  Jr.   (3) Monroe Union 

Covington,  Dixon  Green   (3) Cheraw,    S.    C. Chesterfield 

Daniel,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr.  (3)... .Weldon   ..Halifax 

Davis,  E.  V.    (3) Elizabeth    City Pasquotank 

Deaton,  Lonnie  M.    (3) Mount    Gilead Montgomery 

Downey,  Robert  Pendleton  (3).— Belcross  Camden 

Eakes,  James  Chandler    (4) Rocky  Mount  Nash 

Early,  Waldo  Dwight  (1) Raleigh,  R-4 Wake 

Ellington,  Joe  Young  (4) Smithfield    Johnston 

Elliott,  Yancey  C.   (3) Shelby  Cleveland 

Emmerson,  Fred   (3) Fort    Scott,   Kans Bourbon 

Furches,  John  Frank  (1) Mocksville,    R-2 Davie 

Gardner,  Shockley  D.    (3) Goldsboro  Wayne 

Gillespie,  Charles  Lee   (3) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Greene,  Arthur  Wesley,  Jr.  (3)...  Ahoskie  Hertford 

Grimes,  Rufus  N.    (2) Everetts    Martin 

Grubbs,  William  McKinley  (l)....Mocksville  Davie 

Hallman,  John  Abel  (3) Vale  Lincoln 

Hamer,  William  A.    (2) Rockingham  Richmond 

Hamilton,  Jesse  Ariston  (3). Concord   Cabarrus 

Hamrick,  Joseph  Dowell  (3) Spindale Rutherford 

Harmon,  Raymond  Harris  (3)-—Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Haworth,  David  Swan,  Jr.   (3). -Fountain  City,  Tenn Knox 

Hedgepeth,  Ingram  P.   (2) Lumberton Robeson 

Herring,  Edward  Humphrey  (3)..Sanford    1 Lee 

Holmes,    Carroll  R.    (4) Farmville    Pitt 

Holmes,   Eugene,  Jr.    (3) Linwood Davidson 

Holt,  Andrew  Seaton,  Jr.  (3) 510  Alston  Ave., 

Durham    Durham 

Holt,  Maton  Bryant   (3) Holly  Springs Wake 

Howell,  Winslow  Paul  (3) Kings    Mountain    Cleveland 

Hunt,  E.  G.   (3) Lexington  Davidson 
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Jackson,  Alden  Melville  (3) .Wake  Forest Wake 

Johnson,  Paul  William  (4) Yadkinville    Yadkin 

Jones,  William  Foster   (5) Wake  Forest Wake 

Joyner,  John  Bruce   (4) Winton  Hertford 

Key,   J.   Reid    (3) Roberdel    Richmond 

Lamm,  Sanford  L.  (2) Jonesboro    Lee 

Lennon,  Herschel  C.  (3) 210  N.  6th  St., 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Liles,  Marcus  Bruce   (3) Wingate    Union 

Long,  C.  Rex    (3) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Lowder,    Hurley   C.    (3) Marshville  Union 

MeDuffie,  Stephen  A.  (3) Lumberton   Robeson 

Mclver,  Wilbur  LeRoy  (4) Sanford    Lee 

Martin,   Zeno    (4) Hamptonville  Yadkin 

Mattison,  W.   Lawrence    (3) 224  W.  Morgan  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Maxwell,  Forest  C.   (4) Hendersonville   Henderson 

Morris,  Roy  A.    (3) Bynum   Chatham 

Padgett,  Charles  King  (1) Forest.  City  Rutherford 

Parrish,  John  R.   (4) Benson  Johnston 

Paschal,  Len  Broughton   (3) Siler    City Chatham 

Payne,  Sloane  Waller    (2) Taylorsville    Alexander 

Peacock,  Arthur  Bigelow   (3) Shaw  University, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Peede,  Alvin  W.    (3) Neuse    Wake 

Pittard,  Murcil  M.  (3) Cedar    Grove Orange 

Poplin,  Albert  Daniel    (3) 200  E.  Elm  St., 

Goldsboro Wayne 

Reid,  James  Lowell  (3) Whitakers  Nash 

Richards,  George  Greer  (3) Skipwith,    Va Mecklenburg 

Sentelle,  Richard  Ennis,  Jr.  (5)~Tarboro Edgecombe 

Smith,  William  Thomas   (2) Boykins,    Va Southampton 

Sorrell,  Furman  Yates  (3) Hawkins  Ave., 

Durham     Durham 

Squires,  Badjer  Memory  (3) Whiteville    Columbus 

Stephens,  Mallie  Burns   (3) Holly    Springs Wake 
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Sullivan,  Victor  Thaddeus  (3) 718  N.  4th  Street, 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Sullivan,   William   A.,   Jr.    (3).. ..Pinnacle Stokes 

Sykes,    Paul    Green    (3) 409   Milton   Ave., 

Durham  Durham 

Tanner,  James  Thomas    (3) Rich    Square ..Northampton 

Tatum,  Samuel  C.  (4) Salisbury  Rowan 

Teague,  Walter  L.  (3) Granite    Falls Caldwell 

Tew,  Cloyce  Robert    (3) 10  Seawell  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Thomas,  Banks  Dixon  (3) _£tforven  Anson 

Timberlake,  William  Evans  (4). .Wake    Forest Wake 

Upchurch,  Norman  Stroupe  (4)....Yanceyville    Caswell 

Usry,  John  Bunyan    (3) Wake  Forest Wake 

Vann,  John   Daniel,  Jr.    (3) 516  Grace  St., 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Vause,  Charles  B.    (3) Mount    Olive Duplin 

Wall,    Ronald    Edwin    (2) Lexington  Davidson 

Wells,  James  Opie    (1) Mars  Hill Madison 

Williams,    J.    Howard    (1) Wingate  Union 

Williams,  Milton  Guy    (3) Kinston,  R-6 Lenoir 

Williams,  Thurman  James  (3). ...Kinston,   R-6 Lenoir 

Willis,  Randolph  Thomas,  Jr.  (3)  Morehead  City.... Carteret 

Wilson,   Roby  Bryant    (3) 202  Westwood  Place, 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Woodward,  John   Floyd    (3) Statesville   Iredell 

Wright,    Herman    W.     (3) Shiloh  Camden 

Sophomores — Class  of  1928 

Adams,    Sidney   Augustus    (2)....Varina Wake 

Anderson,   Samuel  T.,  Jr.    (3) ....Rocky  Mount Nash 

Arnold,  Clyde  Randolph   (3) Neuse    ....Wake 

Arnold,  Orvid  Raymond   (4) Neuse    Wake 

Ashley,  George  Norman    (2) Edenton    Chowan 
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Barbee,  Carl  Webster    (3) Spring    Hope Nash 

Barnwell,  Columbus  Hershel  (2)  Edneyville   Henderson 

Benthall,   Raymond   C.    (3) Woodland    Northampton 

Binkley,  Olin  Trivette  (2) Harmony   Iredell 

Blanchard,  Decatur  Drew    (3).. ..Wallace    Duplin 

Bobbitt,  David  Elijah    (1) Tillery    Halifax 

Boone,  Robert  Sills    (2) Castalia  Nash 

Bowman,   William   E.    (3) Liberty    Randolph 

Brandon,    Henry    Allen    (2) Yadkinville  Yadkin 

Brantley,  Thomas  Hileman   (2). .Concord   Cabarrus 

Bridges,  J.  Newton    (3) Shelby    Cleveland 

Bridges,  Vernon   C.    (2) Potecasi  Northampton 

Buffaloe,  David  Edward    (3) Garner    Wake 

Bunn,  Thomas  Cade  (3) Zebulon    Wake 

Burgess,   Dempsey  B.    (2) Shiloh  Camden 

Cain,  Guy  Somers  (2) Hamptonville    Iredell 

Caldwell,  Edward   J.    (2) Wake    Forest Wake 

Carlton,    Ralph    (3) Warsaw   Duplin 

Carroll.  William  Van    (2) Richfield  Rowan 

Carter,   Andrew   Carnegie    (2)....W.    Asheville Buncombe 

Carter,  Loyce  Bernell   (2) Whaleyville,    Va Nansemond 

Chakales,    Harry     (2) Hopewell,   Va Prince   George 

Cherry,  Hugh  L'estrange   (2) Davidson    Lincoln 

Cloer,    Elmer    (2) Statesville    Iredell 

Coleman,   Thomas  Rupert    (2). ...Lyons  ...Granville 

Collier,  Clyde  Moore  (2) Clarkton,    R-2 Columbus 

Collier,  John  Edward    (2) Linden    Cumberland 

Cook,   Hiram   Charles    (3) Calypso    Duplin 

Cree,    Maurie    Bertram     (2) Rockingham  Richmond 

Creel,  Walter  Lee   (2) Seven   Springs Wayne 

Cross,    James    Robert    (2) Asheville  Buncombe 

Davis,    John   Thomas   Warren, 

Jr.  (3)  Mount    Airy Surry 

Dixon,  William  Coward    (3) Greenville    Pitt 

Dodd,  Carey  Newkirk    (2) Wake  Forest Wake 

Dorsett,   Lester  Gordon    (2) Wake  Forest Wake 

Duckett,    Clyde    Reynolds    (2)....Leicester   Buncombe 

Early,  Abram  Doyle  (2) Aulander  Bertie 

Early,  Julius  Cherry,  Jr.   (2) Aulander  Bertie 
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Elliott,    John   M.,    Jr.    (2) 200  E.  Queen  St., 

Edenton    Chowan 

Ellis,   Van    Mashburn    (2) E.    Durham,    jDurham 

Falls,    Fred     (2) „Lattimore  Cleveland 

Finch,    Lloyd    George    (1) Merry  Hill  Bertie 

Flanagan,  Curtis  Harper   (2) Farmville    Pitt 

Fleming,  James  L.  (3) Greenville  Pitt 

Fleming,   Lawrence  Edwin    (2). .816  E.  Third  St., 

Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Funderburk,    Stahlee     (2) Kannapolis    ..—Cabarrus 

Gay,   Roland   LaFayette    (2) Seaboard   Northampton 

Gilmore,  Walter  Sledge    (2) 700  W.   Morgan    St., 

Raleigh Wake 

Greene,  Phares  Yates    (2) Raleigh,   R-3 Wake 

Greene,    Southgate    Jones    (3). ...Chapel  Hill  St., 

Durham    Durham 

Gresham,  Julius   Carl    (3) Beulaville    Duplin 

Griffin,   Voyd   Jasper    (2) Fairmont Robeson 

Henderson,  Buford  T.    (2) Hamptonville Yadkin 

Hickman,   Thomas  Otto    (3) Winnabow    Brunswick 

Hicks,  Fred  H.    (2) Rockingham   Richmond 

Hinton,  Charles  Richard    (2) Gatesville  Gates 

Hodges,  William  Parker   (2) Williamston    Martin 

Holliday,  Dennis  Hutson    (2) Scotland    Neck Halifax 

Huggins,    Oscar   Ernest    (2). Lamar,    S.    C Darlington 

Humber,   Leslie   Mumford    (2). ...Greenville  Pitt 

Huntley,   Leslie  John,  Jr.    (l).-.Wadesboro    Anson 

Hurt,    Seymour    (2) Marion,  Ala Perry 

Ingram,    Hollis    Carlyle    (2) Orlando,  Fla Orange 

Jackson,  Roger  Ray  (2) Middleburg  , Vanoe 

Johnson,  Gaston   Frank    (2) St.  Pauls Robeson 

Johnson,   John   Hicks    (4) 304  W.  Edenton  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Johnson,  William  Reid   (2) 363  State  St., 

Asheville    : Buncombe 

Jones,  Robert  Leland    (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Joyner,    Powell    W.    (2) Woodland    Northampton 
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Keith,    Linton    J.    (2) Apex    Wake 

Kemp,    Edward    Harris    (2) Zebulon  Wake 

Kenerly,  Raymond  Grady    (3).. .Spencer    Rowan 

Knott,  Jesse  H.    (3) Oxford   Granville 

Lamm,   M.   Thomas    (2) Bunn  Franklin 

Lee,  William  Edward    (2) Woodland    Northampton 

Lennon,    Carl   H.,   Jr.    (2) Rowland    Robeson 

Lewis,    Carey   Randell    (3) Rocky  Point Pender 

Liverman,  James   Stanley    (2).. ..Woodland    Northampton 

McBee,   Paul   Thomas    (3) Bakersville  Mitchell 

McCracken,   Clayton   H.    (2) ...Pairview   Buncombe 

McDowell,  Spartan  Carlyle  (2)....Cherryville    Gaston 

McDowell,  William  Kitchin   (2).  Scotland    Neck Halifax 

Maddrey,   M.   Crocker    (2) Seaboard Northampton 

Mason,    Broadus    Braxton    (1)... .Greensboro  Guilford 

Matheney,    Wade    Bostic    (2) Forest    City    Rutherford 

Matthews,  Charlie  Jordan   (3)....Momeyer  Nash 

Montague,    George   E.    (4) Woodsdale  Person 

Moore,  Guy  Carroll    (2) Gastonia Gaston 

Motsinger,    Grady    Roy    (3) Wallburg  Davidson 

Nolan,   H.   L.    (2) Shelby    Cleveland 

Ober,  Austin  G.   (3) Fort   Scott,   Kans Bourbon 

O'Brien,  R.  G.  (3) Rockingham  Richmond 

Ousley,   James    Bruce    (2) Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Owen,  Robert  Harrison  (1) Canton    Haywood 

Parham,  Edwin  Thomas   (3) Hendersonville   Henderson 

Paschal,  George  Washington, 

Jr.    (1) Wake  Forest Wake 

Pearce,  Eugene  Curtis    (2) Castalia  Nash 

Perry,  Cecil  M.    (2) Orrville,    Ala Dallas 

Person,   Ottis    (3) Tayetteville  Cumberland 

Phelps,   John   Mahlon    (2) Creswell    Washington 

Phillips,  John  Daniel,  Jr.    (2)....Morehead  City Carteret 

Piland,    James    Rodney    (2) Margarettsville    Northampton 

Pittard,  John  Simon  (3) Nelson,    Va Mecklenburg 

Poovey,   Charles  Earl    (2) Hickory  Catawba 

Powell,    Lowell    Kesler     (3) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Price,   Columbus   Harry    (2) Chesnee,  S.  C Spartanburg 
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Ray,    Zonie    Green     (2) Neuse    Wake 

Reeves,   J.   Norman    (2) Parkersburg   Sampson 

Reid,  Willis  Alton    (2).. Whitakers  Nash 

Revelle,   J.   Craig    (2) Conway    Northampton 

Richmond,  Thomas  Wilmer  (2). .Rocky  Mount,  R-5- Edgecombe 

Riley,  William   Spence    (3) Albany,   Ga Daugherty 

Roach,  Joseph  Franklin   (4) Linwood    Davidson 

Royal,    Percy     (3) Salemburg    Sampson 

Shaw,   Lloyd    R.    (3) Harmony   Iredell 

Simmons,  Broadus  E.    (3) Mooresboro    Cleveland 

Snyder,   Everette    C.    (3) Lexington  Davidson 

Spencer,  Leon  Pharr   (2) Seaboard Northampton 

Sprinkle,  Marshall  R.    (2) Mountain    Park Surry 

Stephenson,  T.  J.,  Jr.    (2) Seaboard    Northampton 

Stephenson,  William  Cecyl  (l)....Youngsville  Wake 

Stokes,  Paul  F.    (2) Newsom  Davidson 

Summerlin,  George  Edgar, 

Jr.    (3)    -Mount  Olive Wayne 

Taylor,  George  Dunham,  Jr.  (2)  Louisburg    Franklin 

Thompson,  Alton  Bernard   (2)....N.   Charlotte   Mecklenburg 

Thorne,    Ennis    P.    (3) Youngsville    Franklin 

Walker,  John  Nathaniel   (3) JVTaxton Robeson 

Weaver,  Roland  Herbert  (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Whitley,   Wyatt   Carr    (2) -Selma Johnston 

Wilder,   John  Bryant,   Jr.    (2). —Louisburg    Franklin 

Williams,  Samuel  Leonard  (2)....Kinston,  R-5  Lenoir 

Womack,    Fred    G.     (3) -Broadway    Lee 

Woodward,    Louis   H.    (2) -426  W.  Bell  St., 

Statesville   Iredell 

Wright,  John  E.    (2) Shiloh  Camden 

Raleigh  Wake 

Freshmen — Class  of  1929 

Abbott,  James  Carroll  (1) Elizabeth    City Pasquotank 

Adams,  Carlton  Noble   (1) Wilson's   Mills Johnston 

Adcock,    LeRoy    M.    (1) Oxford    Granville 

Allard,   Edward   Floyd    (1) Wilmington,  R-2 Brunswick 

Allen,  John  Reynolds,  Jr.    (1).... Auburn  _ Wake 

Allen,  Louie  L.    (1) Waynesville   Haywood 
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Allsbrook,  William  Bernard  (1).. Scotland    Neck Halifax 

Anglin,  Ernest  Lee    (1) Madison    Rockingham 

Ashcraft,  John  Carter   (1) Marshville    Union 

Ayers,  James  Salisbury    (1) Forest  City Rutherford 

Bailey,   Mercer   Huckabee    (1).... Elizabeth   City   Pasquotank 

Ballard,  Glen  Stevenson   (2) ..Wake   Forest   Wake 

Ballard,    Homer    Lee     (1) Roberdel    Richmond 

Balle,  Robert  Tyler    (1) Cumnor,  Va King  &  Queen 

Basnight,  Milton  Lee    (1) Creswell,  R-l Washington 

Bass,    Loren    Camden    (1) Madison  Rockingham 

Baucom,  John  Reynolds   (2) Raleigh,   R-2 Wake 

Bell,  Richard  Albert   (1) Farmville    Pitt 

Bennett,    Earl    Bryant    (1) Oak    City Martin 

Bennett,    Joel    Taylor    (1) Danville,   Va.  R-3 Pittsylvania 

Biggs,   J.    Irvin    (2) Lumberton   Robeson 

Bledsoe,  William  Alston   (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Bowen,  Evander  Jackson   (2) Lakeland,    Fla Polk 

Bowen,    Ralph     (1) Edward  Beaufort 

Bredell,  William  Morris,  Jr.  (1).. James  City Craven 

Brewer,  Walter  R.  (2) Ore  Hill  Chatham 

Brickhouse,  Herman  M.    (2) ..Creswell  Tyrrell 

Bridges,  Henry  Lee   (1) -...Raleigh,  R-5  Wake 

Bright,  Albert  D.    (1) Elizabeth    City Pasquotank 

Brisson,   Curtis    (1) St.  Pauls Robeson 

Brown,    Charlie   Clifton    (1) Magnolia   Duplin 

Brown,  William  Thomas  (2) Wake  Forest Wake 

Bryan,  Howard  Cox   (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Buchanan,  Malcolm  Westley  (1)  Broadway  Harnett 

Buffaloe,   William    Joseph    (1)... .Garner    Wake 

Bulluck,  Reading  Dempsey, 

Jr.    (1) Rocky   Mount   Nash 

Burroughs,  Fred  A.,  Jr.    (1) 712  Douglas  St., 

Greensboro  Guilford 

Butler,  James  Melvin,  Jr.    (l)....St.    Pauls Robeson 

Caldwell,  Fred  D.   (1) JVIaiden  Catawba 

Carlton,    Joseph    Lee     (1) ..Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Carter,  Ernest  Edgar    (1) Asheville,    R-l Buncombe 

Caveness,  William  Fields    (2). ...1804  Hillsboro  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 
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Chadwick,   Claude   D.    (2) Straits  Carteret 

Chamlee,  Robert  G.    (1) ...Aulander  Bertie 

Chappell,  Eugene  Watson    (l)....Tyner Perquimans 

Cherry,   Joseph   Carlton    (2) Kelford    ...Bertie 

Cobb,  R.  G.    (2) Lumber  Bridge Robeson 

Cobb,  Stephen  Thornton   (2) Lumber  Bridge Robeson 

Cohoon,   Walter  W.    (1) Elizabeth  City Pasquotank 

Cole,    Stanley  Martin    (1) Hamlet  Richmond 

Collins,  Garvis  Herman    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Connelly,   Mead    (1) ....Greensboro  Guilford 

Conner,    Lynn   Lewis,    Jr.    (2). ...Enterprise,  Ala Coffee 

Copeland,   Clyde  X.    (1) Edenton    Chowan 

Courtney,  Benjamin  Dunbar  (l)..Williamston    Martin 

Covington,  John  McLauchlin  (l)Wadesboro   Anson 

Craver,  Gerald  Homer  (1) Lexington  Davidson 

Crocker,  Earl  Reid    (2) 2  N.  College  St., 

Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Groom,  Cedric  L.    (1) LaGrange  Lenoir 

Culler,  Dallas  Montgomery    (1)..104  Tate  Street, 

High    Point Guilford 

Dark,  Josiah  Johnson   (1) Goldston    Chatham 

Davant,  Arthur   Robinson    (1)....514  N.  Mendenhall  St., 

Greensboro  Guilford 

Davis,    Hoyle   W.    (1) .Rockingham  Richmond 

Dixon,  Leonard  Monroe    (1) Bennett Chatham 

Dowtin,  Alfred  A.    (1) .W.  Asheville Buncombe 

Dunn,  Sam  Arrington,  Jr.   (2)... .Scotland    Neck Halifax 

Dunn,  William  B.   (2) Wake    Forest    Wake 

Elam,  Carlton  N.    (1) Baskerville,   Va Mecklenburg 

Engleman,  Bert  Wesley    (2) 99  Fairfax  St., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Fales,   Robert  Martin    (1) Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Falls,  Cicero  Brevard    (1) Lawndale  Cleveland 

Farris,  J.  Lander    (1) Shelby  Cleveland 

Faulk,  James  Grady    (1) Unionville  Union 

Frady,  Howard  C  (1) 26  Clayton  St., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Freeman,  George  William, 

Jr.    (1) Bennettsville,    S.    C Marlboro 
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Freeman,  Robert  Albertus   (2)....Fairview   Buncombe 

Fulghum,    Elijah     (1) Louisburg Franklin 

Fuller,  Milton  (1) Wake   Forest ...Wake 

Fussell,   William   Douglas    (l)....Bowden Duplin 

Galloway,  Glen  Wallace    (1) Brevard    Transylvania 

Gallup,  Royall  Kenneth    (1) 66  Decatur  St., 

S.  Norfolk,  Va Norfolk 

Gardner,   Roland   Robert    (1) Snow  Hill,   R-l Greene 

Garris,  William  Dallas,  Jr.    (2)..Woodville   Bertie 

Gatlin,  H.  L.,  Jr.    (1) Raeford  Hoke 

Gay,  David  Edward    (1) JJargarettsville Northampton 

Gentry,   Clyde   Pleasant    (1) Roxboro Person 

Gentry,  Hubert  Bryce   (1) Roxboro ...Person 

Gibson,  Willie  Harris    (1) Wagram Scotland 

Gill,  Edwin  D.   (1) Wake   Forest Wake 

Gilmore,    Earle    Huntley    (2) AVadesboro Anson 

Gilmore,  Robert  Franklin    (l)....Wadesboro   Anson 

Goldston,  William  Jerome   (1).... Goldston  Chatham 

Goodman,  D.  Clinton  (2) Beaver  Creek  Ashe 

Goodman,    Loren   Lee    (2) Salisbury,   R-3   Rowan 

Goodwin,  Miles  Earl    (1) Edenton  Chowan 

Gray,  Lord  Bellamy  (2) Harrisburg Cabarrus 

Green,  Robert  Wilson   (1) Wakefield  Wake 

Greer,    Guy    B.    (1) Marion    McDowell 

Griffin,  Charles  Milliard,  Jr.   (1)  Rocky    Mount Nash 

Griffin,   Robert  Glenn    (1) Woodland    Northampton 

Hackney,  Thurman  Vernell   (1)..539  Pearson  St., 

Greensboro  Guilford 

Hall,  Harry  Lee    (1) Clayton    Johnston 

Hamrick,  Charles  James  (2) Mooresboro,  R-2  Cleveland 

Hamrick,  D.  J.,  Jr.    (2)..... Boiling    Springs Cleveland 

Hamrick,  W.  Morris  (1) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Harrill,   Hugh   F.    (1) -Lattimore  Cleveland 

Harris,  Eugene,  Jr.    (1) Gibson ...Scotland 

Harris,  Henry  R.  (1) Seaboard    Northampton 

Hart,  Wayland  B.   (1) Greenville  Pitt 

Haskett,  Carlton  Howard   (1) Edenton Chowan 

Hawes,  Charlie  Forest  (1) Rose  Hill Duplin 

Hedrick,  Roland  Otis    (1) High   Rock Davidson 
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Henry,  Raymond  LeRoy  (1) Ante,   Va Brunswick 

Higgins.   Thomas  Paul    (1) Traphill  Wilkes 

Hightower,    Foyle    R.    (1) Wadesboro   Anson 

Hilliard,  William  Eugene    (l)....Morrisville Wake 

Hinton,  Ransom  Phillip   (2) Jacksonville  Onslow 

Hobgood,  Norman  Armistead  (l)Kinston  Lenoir 

Hodges,  Edward  Ferrell  (1) Dunn  Harnett 

Holbrook,  Sam  (2) Traphill  Wilkes 

Holding,   William    Joseph    (l)....Wake  Forest Wake 

Holliday,   Donald   Vann    (1) Scotland    Neck Halifax 

Holliday,    Reuben    H.    (1) Youngsville  Franklin 

Holoman,    Dallas.   Jr.    (1) 416  Halifax  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Holoman,  William  Dunning  (l)..Weldon   Halifax 

Hoover,  William  A.    (2).... Crouse    Lincoln 

Hough,  Charles  Amos    (1) Palmerville    Stanly 

Howard,  Fleet  Martin  (1) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Howard,   James   Cecil    (1) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Hyde,  Clarence  Edwin    (1) Andrews  Cherokee 

Irvin,  Isaac  Brewster    (1) Boston,    Ky Nelson 

Jackson,   Almon    C.    (1) JDunn  Sampson 

Jackson,  Waldo  Jerman   (1) Winterville  Pitt 

James,  Jesse  Carr  (1) jClyde  Haywood 

Johnson,    A.    Glendon    (1) ....401  Glascock  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Johnson,  Noe  Jackson   (1)...„ Apex   Wake 

Johnson,  William  Iver    (1) Burlington  Alamance 

Jones,   Herbert   Preston    (3) Wake  Forest Wake 

Jones,    Preston    Elwood    (1) Hope   Mills   Cumberland 

Joyner,  George  William,  Jr.  (l)..Denniston,  Va .....Halifax 

Joyner,  Oliver  Key    (2) Woodland    Northampton 

Keith,   Reuben   Jackson    (1) Willow  Springs  Wake 

Ketner,    Amos    Quay    (1) Maggie  Haywood 

Kinlaw,   James   Clarence    (1) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Kinsey,  Earl  Willis    (1) LaGrange    Lenoir 

Kitchin,  Alvin  Paul   (1) Scotland    Neck Halifax 

Kitchin,  Jack  Frank,  Jr.  (1) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Knight,    Ray    Virginius    (2) Cypress  Chapel,  Va.,  Nansemond 

Kuykendall,  Cornelius  (1) Biltmore    Buncombe 
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Larkins,  John  Davis,  Jr.   (1) Greensboro  Guilford 

Lassiter,  Ayden   Daniel    (1) Wilson's  Mills Johnston 

Lawrence,  Chas.  Thomas,  Jr.  (1)  Scotland  Neck  —Halifax 

Lee,    Bradley    Fowlkes     (1) .Marion,  Ala ..Perry 

Lennon,   Alton  Asa    (1) Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Liles,    David   Lee    (1) Goldsboro Wayne 

Livermon,  James  Shields  (1) Scotland   Neck  ...Halifax 

Lloyd,  Ewart  Henry  (1) Creedmoor    Granville 

Lockhart,  Walter  Eugene    (1)... .Monroe  Union 

McBee,  John  C,  Jr.   (2) Bakersville  .Mitchell 

McGinnis,  William  Fletcher  (1).. Shelby,  R-3   Cleveland 

McMillan,  Elbert  Alexander  (l)..Wake   Forest Wake 

McNeill,   George    Hamilton    (1)..32  Garfield,  N.  W., 

Washington,    D.    C. 

McQueen,    Malcolm     (1) Fayetteville Cumberland 

Martin,   Robert  Wade    (1) 209  Elizabeth  St., 

Durham  Durham 

Matheney,  Clarence  Dixon  (2)....EUenboro    Rutherford 

Medlin,  George  H.  (1) -Henderson ...Vance 

Menzies,  Balfour  Gwaltney   (1).. Hickory    Catawba 

Midgette,  Elmer  Reuben  (1) Manteo    Dare 

Miller,    George    Vann    (2) Jjexington   Davidson 

Mills,  Robert  Braswell    (1) Scotland  Neck Halifax 

Moorefield,    Robert   Hoyal    (1)..  409  Park  Avenue, 

Salisbury  Rowan 

Moss,  J.  Willie    (1) Forest  City  Rutherford 

Myers,  Holland  Thomas   (1) Salisbury,  R-7  Rowan 

Nalle,  Clarence  Burnette  (1) 303  Hawkins  Ave., 

Sanford  Lee 

Nanney,  Louis  W.  (1) Cliffside  Rutherford 

Oglesby,    Henry    Clay    (1) Winterville  Pitt 

Oldham,  Sully  H.    (1) Burlington    Alamance 

Outland,    Robert   Boone    (1) Rich  Square  Northampton 

Overman,  Henry  J.    (2) Liberty  Alamance 

Padgett,  James  T.   (2) Forest  City Rutherford 

Parker,  Thomas  Archie    (1) Shelby    Cleveland 

Partin,    Wade   H.    (1) McCullers  Wake 

Paschal,  Harvey  Lee   (1) Siler  City Chatham 
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Paschal,  Robert  Allen   (2) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Patterson,  Harold  McLeod   (1).... Coats    Harnett 

Patterson,  Joseph  Halford   (1)... Broadway Harnett 

Peele,  Edward  Isaac  (1) Clarksville,  Va Mecklenburg 

Perry,  John  Britton   (1) Powellsville Bertie 

Person,  J.  Luther   (2) Payetteville    Cumberland 

Phifer,   Jesse   P.    (1) Rockingham  Richmond 

Pickard,    D.    L.    (2) Lexington  Davidson 

Pickering,   Hubert  Fisher    (l)....Wake    Forest    Wake 

Pierce,  James  Edison    (2) Hallsboro Columbus 

Pittman,  Frank  Shields    (1) Scotland   Neck   Halifax 

Pittman,  Rowland   M.    (2) Mullins,   S.   C Marion 

Pollock,    James    (2) Warsaw Duplin 

Pollock,  Louie  Earl    (2) LaGrange    Lenoir 

Potts,  G.  Linnet  (1) Mocksville    JJavie 

Powell,  Jack  Lewis    (1) 204  S.  Market  St., 

Petersburg,  Va. Dinwiddie 

Powell,  Robert  Benjamin   (2) 204  S.  Market  St., 

Petersburg,    Va Dinwiddie 

Precythe,  Henry  C,  Jr.    (1) Faison Duplin 

Privott,  William  Scott,  Jr.   (l)....Edenton  Chowan 

Purnell,  Thomas  Omega   (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Rawlings,  John  B.    (1). South    Hill,    Va Mecklenburg 

Ray,  William  Turner    (1) Wake   Forest    ..Wake 

Ricks,    Benjamin   Franklin    (1).. Conway    Northampton 

Ricks,  Joe  Tom   (2) Conway    Northampton 

Roberts,   David   Benjamin    (1)... . Harris    Rutherford 

Robinson,    John    D.    (2) Dundarrach   Hoke 

Ruth,  Andrew  Paul    (1) 510  Willowbrook, 

High    Point Guilford 

Sanderlin,    Erwin    G.    (1) Belcross  Camden 

Sawyer,   John   R.    (2) Columbia    Tyrrell 

Scarboro,  Thomas  Colon  (1) Mount  Gilead  Montgomery 

Scarborough,  Buren  Ernest   (1) -Mount  Gilead  Montgomery 

Scruggs,    Summie    A.    (1) 15  N.  Poplar  St., 

Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Sewell,    Robert    G.    (1) Murfreesboro Hertford 

Sharp,   William   W.    (1) Madison    Rockingham 

Shoe,  Ellis  Crowell    (1) E.    Spencer   Rowan 
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Siler,  J.  B.    (1) Waynesville    Haywood 

Sinclair,    Louis   Gordon    (1) Norwood  Stanly 

Skarren,  Charles  Lambert, 

Jr.    (1) Beaufort   Carteret 

Sledge,    Walter    (2) .Weldon   Halifax 

Smith,  Henry  Winfield   (1) Lagoon  Bladen 

Smith,  Robert  Davis    (1) Hester,  R-l  Granville 

Smith,  William  Marion  (1) Columbus Polk 

Snuggs,  George  Baker  (1) Albemarle    Stanly 

Snyder,  Archie  McCurdy   (1) 103   E.   Depot   St., 

Concord   Cabarrus 

Sparks,  James  Jefferson   (2) Wake    Forest    Wake 

Spurlin,    M.    Yates     (1) Rutherfordton Rutherford 

Stradley,  William  Reeves    (2). ...194  Woodfin  St., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Strange,  Reuben  Turner  (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Stroud,  Wilbur  Gardner   (1) Kinston    Lenoir 

Stroupe,   Blair  B.    (1) Mount  Holly  Gaston 

Taylor,  Arthur  Webster   (1) Margarettsville    Northampton 

Taylor,    Fred    Muir    (1) Williamston Martin 

Thomas,    Charles   M.    (1) Morven    Anson 

Thomas,  Charles  Walter,  Jr.  (1)  Wadesboro   Anson 

Thompson.  Kindric  Whitson  (1)  Denton  Davidson 

Threatt,    Tilroe    (1) Marshville Union 

Tilley,  Haywood  Cassam    (2) Bahama  Durham 

Trogden,  Joseph  B.    (1) Summerfield    Guilford 

Trotman,  Robert  Butler   (1) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Turner,  Alexander  L.    (1) LaGrange    Lenoir 

Upchurch,  Carey  Almon,  Jr.  (l).-Raleigh  Wake 

Upchurch,  E.  F.,  Jr.   (2) Yanceyville    Caswell 

Upchurch,  Percy  Bryant  (1) Apex,  R-l  Wake 

Vaughan,  Ross  Leroy    (1) Nashville    Nash 

Voliva,    James    Frederick    (l)....Belhaven    Beaufort 

Wallace,   Sid  Gaston    (1) Harmony   Iredell 

Ward,   Wallace  Clyde    (1) Ryland  Chowan 

Weaver,  Andrew  Jackson  (1) Mebane  Alamance 

Webb,  Edgar  Green    (1) Mount  Airy  Surry 

Webb,  Harold  Waldon  (1) Morehead    City   Carteret 

10 
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Webb,  William   Chappell    (2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Weeks,    William    Harry    (1) Whitakers  Edgecombe 

Wells,  Edward  Lee,  Jr.    (2) Edenton  Cbowan 

West,  William  Arthur,  Jr.   (1).. ..Marshall    Madison 

Whims,    Harold    Carter    (1) Wake   Forest Wake 

Whisnant,  Everette  Thomas  (3). .Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Whitaker,  Edwin  Burch   (1) Andrews Cherokee 

White,  James  Delmas   (1) Hertford  Perquimans 

White,  Vernon  Eno    (1) Aulander    Bertie 

Whiteside,   Otto  Archie    (2) Horse  Shoe Henderson 

Wiley,   Walter   Raphael    (1) Unionville    Union 

Williams,  Hardy  Richard,  Jr.  (1)  Lexington    Davidson 

Woodall,  Wilbur  Festus  (1) Clayton Johnston 

Woods,  Wilfred  Wesley    (1) Fairview   Buncombe 

Wyrick,   Lacy   D.    (1) Greensboro  Guilford 

Yates,  Marvin  Cary    (1) Brevard    Transylvania 

Yelverton,   Robert  Pipkin    (1)...„207  S.  John  St., 

Goldsborc  Wayne 

Young,  Henry  Dewey    (1) Roxboro  Person 

Young,   Herbert   Keith    (1) Timmonsville,  S.  C Florence 

Zimmerman,  Charles  Tucker  (1)  W.   Asheville   Buncombe 

Special  Students 

Daniel,    Marcus    George,    Jr 3106  Eastern  Blvd., 

New  York New  York 

Osborne,  Joe  E Shelby  Cleveland 


Seniors,  LL.B. — Class  of  1926 

Bell,  Berdon  Manly    (4) 1309   College  Place, 

Raleigh Wake 

Caudle,  Theron  Lamar,  Jr.  (4)... .Wadesboro   Anson 

Creech,   Edwin   Klutz    (5) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Freeman,  William  George   (4).... Conway Northampton 

Godfrey,  George  Bismark    (4).... Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Greason,  Murray  Crossley   (6). ...Wake    Forest    Wake 
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Hood,  Brodie  Ezra   (4) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Horton,  Ossie  Lee  (4) Apex  Chatham 

Piner,  Joe  Wheeler    (4) Morehead  City Carteret 

Skinner,  Larry  Ennis,  Jr.    (4).... Elizabeth    City    Pasquotank 

Summersill,  Retus  Nobles   (4).... Jacksonville  Onslow 

Winberry,  Charles  Bryant   (3)— .Kellum    Onslow 


Juniors,  LL.B. — Class  of  1927 

Abernathy,  Claude  Clarence  (3)..Spring  Hope  Nash 

Abernethy,  Lloyd  Mermon  (2).... Newton,   R-2    Catawba 

Bailey,   John   Arlington    (1) Woodsdale  Person 

Bennett,   Allie   Raymon    (2) Whiteville    Columbus 

Brown,  Joseph  W.  (3) Chadbourn  Columbus 

Collier,   Robert  A.    (3) N.  Emporia,  Va Greenville 

Edwards,    Henry    Barry,    B.A., 

1925   Scotland    Neck Halifax 

Gresham,  Edwin  Beverly,  Jr.  (4)  Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Harris,  James  Alfred    (3) ..Wadeville  Montgomery 

Hasty,  Fred  Henderson    (3) 814  N.  Davidson  St., 

Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Hinton,   Ernest    Lynwood    (4). ...Clayton Johnston 

Howard,  Weldon  Vance  (3) Elmwood    Iredell 

Ipock,  Edwin  Charlton  (3) .Goldsboro  Wayne 

Johnson,   Hubert  Wade    (3) 401  Glascock  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Lawrence,  Arthur  Craig  (3) Apex   Wake 

Meekins,  Marzette  W.    (3) Washington    Beaufort 

Morris,  Chester  Ralph  (3) Sunbury  Gates 

Naylor,  Joseph  H.    (3) Dunn,   R-l Sampson 
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Peele,  Herbert  0.    (3) Williamston    Martin 

Phillips,  Carl  Dixon  (3) Sanford  Lee 

Pool,  James  Robert,  B.A.,  1923..-Elrod   Robeson 

Rice,  A.  M.    (2) Lumberton   Robeson 

Seawell,  Herbert  Floyd,  Jr.  (4). .Carthage  Moore 

Sledge,  John  Wayland    (5) Louisburg    Franklin 

Vickers,  Mantelle  Ribble  (3) Durham    Durham 

Walker,  Barney  William  (3) Spray  Rockingham 

Walker,  Dougal  Vernon,  Jr.  (3)..Maxton Robeson 

Ward,    David   Livingstone,   Jr. 

B.A.,  1924,  Univ.   of  N.  C New  Bern  Craven 

Sophomores,  LL.B. — Class  of  1928 

Agelasto,  P.  A.,  Jr.,   (3) Norfolk,    Va Norfolk 

Albritton,  Richard  William   (3)-Hendersonville  Henderson 

Blackburn,  Jeter  Marcellus  (3).... N.  Wilkesboro  Wilkes 

Blackwell,  John  Vernon   (2) Lumberton   Robeson 

Brady,  I.  0.  (2) Benson    Johnston 

Bridges,    Broadus    (2) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Britt,  Caswell  P.   (3) Lumberton  Robeson 

Britt,  George  R.  (2) Mount  Olive  Wayne 

Burke,   J.    M.    (2) Maxton  Robeson 

Butler,  Aman  M.   (2) Clinton  Sampson 

Davis,  Eric  Farmer   (2) Zebulon Wake 

Ellerbe,  William  W.   (3) Rockingham  Richmond 

Gaylor,  Charles  P.  (2) Magnolia   Duplin 

Gill,   Irby   D.    (4) Zebulon    : Wake 

Grady,  Henry  Alexander,  Jr.  (2)  Clinton  Sampson 

Hatch,  William  Thomas   (2) Millbrook  Wake 

Horn,   Charles  C.    (3) Lawndale  Cleveland 

James,  Ralph  Emerson  (2) 68  Haywood, 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Johnson,  William  Leslie  (3) White  Oak  Bladen 
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Keller,    Carey   Jack    (2) Benson  Johnston 

Lee,  Robert  Earl  (2) Kinston Lenoir 

Lynn,  Clarence  Lee    (2) E.  Durham  Durham 

McMahan,  Edward  Holt   (2) Marion    McDowell 

Mallard,  Raymond  Bowden  (2)... .Calypso Duplin 

Massey,  Henry  Renfrow   (3) Matthews   Mecklenburg 

Moore,  Wendell  H.  (2) Asheville  Buncombe 

Pipkin,  Roswell  Penny  (1) Murfreesboro  Hertford 

Redden,  Arthur  Jay  (1) Hendersonville  Henderson 

Snipes,  Byron  Lamar    (2) Knoxville,   Tenn Knox 

Sorrell,  Victor  Garland   (3) Morrisville    Wake 

Weston,  Charles  Eugene   (2) Atkinson   Pender 

Wilson,  Clyde  Ludlow   (3) 313  Kinsey  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Special  Law 
Abell,    Edward    Stanley,    Jr Smithfield   Johnston 

Barringer,   C.    P Salisbury    Rowan 

Bethune,  James  C Clinton    Sampson 

Booe,    Brantley   C,    B.A.,    1925.... Cana  Davie 

Brooks,  Frederic  Holliday,  Jr Smithfield   Johnston 

Brown,    John   McKinley,    B.A., 

1923,  Univ.  of  N.  C Wilkesboro  Wilkes 

Brown,   John   Peacock 177  Cumberland  Ave., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Burns,  Augustus  Merrimon,  Jr., 

B.A.,    1923 Roxboro  Person 

Cain,  Porter  George White  Oak  Bladen 

Carter,  Robert  Burr Henderson  Vance 

Chakales,  Charles  Peter 14  Oak  St., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Clayton,  Joe  E.,  Jr Brevard    Transylvania 

Cocke,  Philip  Charles,  Jr Asheville  Buncombe 

Crawford,  Alexander  Leon New  Bern  Craven 
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Ellerbe,  Thomas  Carlyle Rockingham  Richmond 

Grantham,    George    L ..-Fairmont Robeson 

Hagan,  Theodore  Henry Ridgeley  Apts., 

Birmingham,  Ala Jefferson 

Harris,    John    Oates Dunn  Harnett 

Haynes,  Charles  Davis Mount  Airy  Surry 

Hodges,  Brandon  Patton 168  Merrimon  Ave., 

Asheville Buncombe 

Johnson,  Gaston  Astute South  Mills  Camden 

Jones,  Ernest  J Hope  Mills   Cumberland 

Lake,  Isaac  Beverly,  B.S.,  1925. .Wake    Forest    Wake 

Lane,   Samuel  Russell Roxobel  Bertie 

Lee,    Marion    G Four  Oaks Johnston 

Lentz,  Devere  C,  LL.B.,  1925 Wake  Forest  Wake 

Meyer,  Julius  Edward ..Charlotte Mecklenburg 

Meyers,   Ford   Monroe,   Jr Thomasville  Davidson 

Moore,  Joseph  Underwood Fayetteville    Cumberland 

Morton,    Garret    Hobart,    B.A., 

1923   Albemarle    Stanly 

Morton,  Julian  Gore Knoxville,  Tenn Knox 

Moss,  Clifton  D .Enfield  Halifax 

Overby,  Gilmore  Claudy Macon  Warren 

Overton,  Richard  B .Nashville Nash 

Perkinson,  James  Beard Spencer Rowan 

Raper,  S.  Eugene Lexington  Davidson 

Sharpe,  John  C Harmony  Iredell 

Smythe,  Aubrey  Jackson A.sheville  Buncombe 

Tucker,  John  A „ Milton  Caswell 

Uzzell,  George  Randolph 402  Park  Ave., 

Salisbury  Rowan 

Wall,  Turner  S.,  Jr Lexington  Davidson 

Warren,  T.  J Hurdle  Mills  Person 
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Weir,  Hal  Mack,  Jr Asheville  Buncombe 

Wells,  Harry  B Asheville  Buncombe 

Whitener,  T.  Manly Hickory    Catawba 

Williams,  Byron  Erwing Marsliville  Union 

Woolard,  J.  Edward Washington  Beaufort 

Medicine,  Second  Year — Class  of  1926 

Adcock,   David   Filmore    (3) Wake   Forest   .'...Wake 

Barrett,  Joseph  Francis    (2) Waterbury,  Conn New  Haven 

Chadwick,  Wm.  S.    (4) Gloucester  Carteret 

Davis,  John  Thomas  (4) Kershaw,    S.    C Kershaw 

DeLoatch,   M.  W.    (4) Severn  Northampton 

Earp,  Raymond  Elmore    (6) Selma  Johnston 

Helms,    Jefferson    Bivins     (6). ...Monroe  Union 

Hill,    Millard    Daniel     (2) Smithfield   Johnston 

Hollowell,  Claude  Velmont  (4)....Corapeake    Gates 

Ketner,  Fred  Yadkin  (3) 2122  N.  Street, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mclntyre,  Stephen  (4) Lumberton  Robeson 

Mackie,  George  Carlyle  (6) Yadkinville    Yadkin 

Martin,  William  Coda  (4) Liberty    Randolph 

Reitzel,   Rufus   Hurley    (5) Siler  City Chatham 

Richardson,  William  Perry   (4). .Manning,   S.  C Clarendon 

Small,  Milton  Bernard  (5) Siler   City   Chatham 

Timberlake,  Baxter  Hall  (4) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Tyndall,  Robert  Glenn  (5) Kinston    Lenoir 

Medicine,  First  Year— Class  of  1927 

Averitt,    H.    0.    (3) Fayetteville  Cumberland 

Ayers,  Sanford  Emmett    (4) Shantung,  China 

Epstein,   Henry   George    (1) Goldsboro    Wayne 
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Ferrell,  David  Russell  (4) Buie's   Creek    Harnett 

Folger,  Romulus  Samuel    (1) Dobson  Surry 

Gold,    Loran   Lee    (3)..... Kings  Mountain  Cleveland 

Gray,  Garland  Alonzo    (1) Robersonville    ....Martin 

Hawes,  Vernon  Lee    (3) Rose  Hill Duplin 

Killian,  Frank  McClure    (1) Hayesville   Clay 

Laughrun,  William  Augustus  (1)  Burnsville  Yancey 

McCracken,  Marvin  Howell    (3)  Fairview  Buncombe 

Nance,   James   Edwin    (3) Linwood    Davidson 

Parker,   Charles   M.    (3) Kelford    Bertie 

Patterson,    R.    D.    (3) Liberty   Randolph, 

Roberson,  Robert   Stuart    (3) Zebulon  Wake 

Robinson,  Whitfield  Lochinvar 

(1)     Ivy   Madison 

Smith,  Willie  Harold    (3) Belvidere   Perquimans 

Stamps,  G.  R.   (4) _Louisburg Franklin 

Waddell,  Robert  Lee  (3) Scottville  Ashe 

Watkins,   Thomas  Morton    (1).... Crewe,  Va Nottoway 

Weathers,  Bailey  Graham    (3). ...Wake  Forest  Wake 

Winston,  Patrick  Henry  (1) Virgilina,  Va Mecklenburg 

Summer  School  Students,  1925 — Academic 

Graduate 
Beach,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  1925 Wingate  ..Union 

Carswell,  M.  K.,  B.A.,  1920 

Coward,  H.  E.,  LL.B.,  1925 Kinston  ...Lenoir 

Cullom,  Elizabeth,  B.A.,  Meredith 

College,  1921  Wake   Forest   Wake 

Everett,  John  Estes,  B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1923 Athens,  Ga Clarke 

Gaddy,  James  Frank,  B.A.,  1925.. Wake  Forest  Wake 

Gardner,  Robert  A.,  B.A.,  1925....Gaffney,  S.  C Cherokee 

Griffin,  Roderic  Boyd,  B.A.,  1925..Raleigh  Wake 
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Gulley,  Margaret,  B.A.,  Meredith 

College  Wake  Forest  Wake 

Haney,    James    Broadus,    B.A., 

1925    Marshville Union 

Harris,  Lawrence,  B.S.,  1925 Wake  Forest Wake 

Harris,  W.  Lee,  B.A.,  1924 Denton  Davidson 

Hauser,   0.   H.,   B.A.,   1922 Clemmons   Forsyth 

Hawkins,  A.  T.,  B.A.,  1923 Starr,   S.   C Anderson 

Hendrix,  L.  P.,  B.A.,  1916 Advance  Davie 

Hudson,   I.   B.,   L.L.B.,   1921; 

B.A.,    1925    Dunn  Harnett 

Johnson,  E.  D.,  B.S.,  1913 St.    Pauls Robeson 

Lake,  Elizabeth,  B.A.,  Westhamp- 

ton  College,  1924 Wake    Forest   Wake 

Lake,  Isaac  Beverly,  B.A.,  1925— .Wake    Forest   Wake 

Lake,  Virginia,  BA.,  Westhamp- 

ton  College,  1923  Wake    Forest   Wake 

Lambert,  Harris  Fletcher,  BA., 

1925    Mount  Pleasant  Cabarrus 

Lentz,  D.  C,  LL.B.,  1925 Raeford  Hoke 

Litchfield,  R.  L.,  B.A.,  1918 Creswell  Washington 

Love,  J.  G.,  B.S.  Med.,  1925 Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

McCracken,  Elizabeth,  B.A Fairview   Buncombe 

Melvin,  John  Broadus,  B.A.,  1925  White  Oak Bladen 

Minor,   John,   B.A.,   1894 Mocksviile  Davie 

Moore,  Ray  T.,  B.A.,  1925 Cana   Davie 

Morgan,  W.  W.,  B.A.,  1925 jCandler  Buncombe 

Newton,  P.  C,  B.A.,  1921 Thomasville  Davidson 

Pace,   Ora   Belle,   B.A Youngsville    Franklin 

Palmer,  M.  M.,  B.A.,  1923 New  London  Stanly 

Pearce,  C.  L.,  B.A.,  1925 Colerain ..Bertie 

Phillips,  A.  R.,  B.A.,  1913 Dalton  Stokes 

Preslar,  C.  M.,  B.A.,  1925 Polkton   Anson 

Robinson,  D.  J.,  B.A.,  1925 439  S.  Washington  St., 

Rocky  Mount Edgecombe 
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Sledd,  A.  P.,  B.A.,  1918 Wake  Forest  Wake 

Tapp,  R.  B.,  B.A.,  1923 Roxboro  Person 

Tarlton,  W.  V.,  B.A.,  1925 Marshville  Union 

Williams,  J.  A.,  B.A.,  1925 Wingate    .Union 

Wright,  H.  T.,  B.A.,  1924 Wilson   Wilson 

Undergraduate 

Abernathy,  C.  M.    (1,  2) Drexel    Burke 

Abernethy,  C.  C.    (1,  2) Spring  Hope Nash 

Ainsley,   T.    Rupert    (1) Creswell  Washington 

Allred,   R.    S.    (1) Staley  Randolph 

Armstrong,  J.  L.   (1) Burgaw    Pender 

Arnold,  Clyde  Randolph  (1,  2)....Neuse    Wake 

Arnold,  H.  L.    (1) Neuse    Wake 

Arnold,   Orvid   R.    (2) Neuse    Wake 

Ashley,  Geo.  N.   (1,  2) Edenton    Chowan 

Averitt,  H.  O.  (1,  2) Payetteville  Cumberland 

Averitt,  Wilbur  Brown  (1,  2) White  Oak  Bladen 

Barbee,  C.  W.    (1,  2) Spring  Hope  Nash 

Barnes,  Marguerite    (1,  2) Lumbertcn   Robeson 

Beam,    Gladys   Mae    (1) Woodsdale    Person 

Benthall,  R.   C.    (1) Woodland  Northampton 

Blanton,  Marion  David  (1,  2) Cliffside   Rutherford 

Bond,  W.  E.  (1) Edenton  Chowan 

Booe,    Isaac   A.    (1) Cana   Davie 

Boone,  Richmond  H.  (1) Castalia  Nash 

Bowen,   S.   L.    (1) Burgaw    Pender 

Brandon,  S.  0.    (1,  2) Jonesville    Yadkin 

Brickhouse,  Albert  T.    (2) Creswell  Washington 

Bridges,  J.  N.   (1) Shelby    Cleveland 

Burroughs,  Edward  0.  (1) Bethel Pitt 

Cain,  L.  W.  (1,  2) White  Oak  Bladen 

Cannady,  E.  H.    (2) Wake   Forest    Wake 

Carlton,  Ralph    (1,  2) Warsaw    Duplin 

Carlton,  T.  K.    (1) Salisbury  Rowan 

Carroll,   Beth    (1) Winterville  Pitt 
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Carter,    Loyce    B.    (1) Whaleyville,  Va Nansemond 

Cherry,   Joseph   Carlton    (1) Kelford    Bertie 

Cheves,   Delilah    (1) Bunn    Franklin 

Clemmons,  D.  M.  (1,  2) Supply  Brunswick 

Coleman,  T.  Rupert  (1,  2) Lyons  Granville 

Cook,  H.  C.    (1) Calypso    Duplin 

Cooke,  Julia    (2) Stantonsburg   Wilson 

Cornwell,  J.  A.   (1,  2) Lawndale   Cleveland 

Creel,  Walter  Lee  (1,  2) Seven  Springs  Wayne 

Davis,  Dorothy  (1) Mount  Airy Surry 

Davis,  E.  Vernon   (1,  2) Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Davis,  James  P.   (1,  2) Bullock    Granville 

Davis,  J.  T.  W.,  Jr.   (1,  2) Mount  Airy  Surry 

Davis,  Mary  Love   (2) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Davis,  W.  H.    (1) .Bullock Granville 

Day,    Carlyle    (1) „Boonville    Yadkin 

Dodd,  Carey  N.  (2) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Duncan,  B.  H.    (1) Beaver  Creek Ashe 

Eakes,  J.  C.   (1,  2) .Rocky  Mount Edgecombe 

Earp,  Cronje  B.   (1) Selma  Johnston 

Eaves,  Ruby  C.  (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Elliott,  Y.  C.    (1,  2) .Shelby,  R-6 Cleveland 

Evans,  Annie  Lee  (1,  2) Aulander  Bertie 

Falls,  Fred   (1,  2) Lattimore  Cleveland 

Fanning,  Emory  M.  (1) Asheville  .Buncombe 

Flanagan,  Alfred  J.   (1,  2) Farmville Pitt 

Flanagan,  Curtis  H.  (1,  2) -Farmville Pitt 

Fleming,    J.    L.    (1) Greenville    Pitt 

Foster,  R.  C.    (1,  2) Mocksville  Davie 

Fox,  E.  Lee  (1) Siler  City   Chatham 

Freeman,  W.  G.   (1) .Conway  Northampton 

Gill,   I.   D.    (1) „Zebulon  Wake 

Gillespie,  Chas.  Lee   (1,  2) Ellenboro  Rutherford 

Gooch,  Ruth  (2) Oxford   ...Granville 

Goodman,   A.    D.    (1,    2) Beaver  Creek  Ashe 

Gravitte,   O.    C.    (1) Roxboro    Person 
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Gresham,  E.  B.,  Jr.    (1) .Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Griffin,  Chas  M.,  Jr.   (2) 225  Hammond  Street, 

Rocky  Mount Edgecombe 

Griffin,  E.  R.  (2) Marshville Union 

Grimes,  R.  N.  (1,  2) Everetts  Martin 

Haddock,  E.  H.    (1) Loris,  S.  C Horry 

Hallman,  J.  A.    (1,  2) Henry   Lincoln 

Hamer,  Wm.  A.  (1,  2) Rockingham    Richmond 

Hamrick,  D.  J.,  Jr.    (1,  2) ....Boiling  Springs  Cleveland 

Harmon,   R.  H.    (1) Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Harrill,    W.    B.    (1) Lattimore  Cleveland 

Harris,  O.  A.   (1,  2) Spring  Hope  Nash 

Harrison,   Marguerite    (1) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Hawes,  V.  L.    (1) Rose    Hill    Duplin 

Hayes,  Horace   S.    (1) Gates  Gates 

Hayes,  N.  A.    (1,  2) Thomasville Davidson 

Hedgepeth,  I.  P.    (1,   2) Lumberton   Robeson 

Herring,  E.  H.  (1,  2) Sanford  Lee 

Hightower,  Odessa  (1,  2) 815  N.  Blount  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Hinton,   Ernest  L.    (1) Clayton    Johnston 

Hoggard,  Mabel  C.  (1) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Holloway,  A.  C.   (1,  2) Holly  Springs  Wake 

Holmes,  E.,  Jr.   (1,  2) Linwood  Davidson 

Holt,  M.   B.    (1,  2) Apex   Wake 

Hopkins,  J.   S.    (1) W.  Jefferson  Ashe 

Horn,  C.  C.   (1,  2) Lawndale Cleveland 

Howard,  W.  V.    (1,  2) Elmwood Iredell 

Howell,  W.  P.    (1,  2) Kings  Mountain  Cleveland 

Huggins,  Oscar  E.  (1) Lamar,  S.  C Darlington 

Hunt,  E.  G.   (2) Lexington   Davidson 

Hunter,  J.  E.   (1,  2) Rich  Square  Northampton 

Jarratt,    J.    F.    (1) _Linwood  Davidson 

Jarratt,    J.    W.    (1) -Linwood  Davidson 

Johnson,  H.  W.  (1) Raleigh  Wake 

Johnson,  G.   F.    (1,  2) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Knight,  Lucy    (1) Raleigh,   R-5 Wake 
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Lamm,  Sanford  L.  (1) Jonesboro  Lee 

Lewis,  Newman  (1,  2) Beaufort    ...Carteret 

Long,  C.  R.    (1,  2) Ellenboro Rutherford 

Lowder,   H.   C.    (1,   2) Albemarle  Stanly 

McClung,  A.  H.    (1) Wallace    Duplin 

McDuffie,  S.  A.    (1,  2) Lumberton Robeson 

Mclver,  W.  L.  (1) Sanford  Lee 

McMahan,   E.   H.    (1,  2) Marion McDowell 

Maddrey,   C.   G.    (1) Seaboard   Northampton 

Malone,  F.  H.   (1,  2) Lumberton   Robeson 

Marshall,  Ellen    (1) Chadbourn    Columbus 

Martin,  M.  Z.   (1,  2) Hamptonville    Yadkin 

Matthews,  Hilda  (1,  2) Windsor    Bertie 

Mattison,  W.  L.   (2) 224  W.  Morgan  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Minor,  M.  C.    (1,  2) Advance Davie 

Moore,  L.  W.    (1,  2) Marshallberg  Carteret 

Morehead,  Page   (2) Weldon   Halifax 

Morris,  C.  R.    (1) Sunbury  Gates 

Morris,  R.  A.  (1) Bynum   Chatham 

Moseley,    L.    B.    (1) ...Selma,  Ala Dallas 

Mumford,  G.  C.   (1,  2) Wallburg  Davidson 

Nolan,  H.  L.    (1,  2) Lawndale   Cleveland 

Parker,  C.  M.  (1,  2) .Kelford Bertie 

Parrish,  J.  R.  (1,  2) Benson  Johnston 

Peede,  A.  W.    (1,  2) JSTeuse  Wake 

Perry,  C.  M.   (1,  2) Pinebelt,  Ala Dallas 

Piggott,  L.  N.  (1,  2) Gloucester  Carteret 

Pittard,   M.  M.    (1,  2) Efland  Orange 

Poplin,  F.  R.    (1,  2) Ronda  Wilkes 

Powell,  R.  B.    (1) 204  S.  Market  St., 

Petersburg,  Va Dinwi'ldie 

Powell.    W.    L.    (1,   2) Oxford   Granville 

Price,  C.  H.  (1,2) Cowpens,   S.  C Spartanburg 

Ray,    Pearl    (1) Wake   Forest    Wake 

Ray,  Z.  G.    (1,  2) Neuse  Wake 

Reeves,  J.  N.    (1,  2) Parkersburg   Sampson 
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Richards,  G.  G.   (1,  2) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Richardson,  Wm.  P.   (1) Manning,   S.  C Clarendon 

Roberson,  R.  S.    (1) Buie's  Creek  Harnett 

Robinson,  J.  D.    (1) JDundarrach Hoke 

Rowell,  Helen  (1) Weldon  Halifax 

Sawyer,  Pauline  (1,2) Columbia    Tyrrell 

Seism,    L.    B.    (1) Boiling  Springs  Cleveland 

Sears,  Swannanoa  (1,  2)—.. Raleigh  Wake 

Shaver,  L.   L.    (1,  2) Albemarle    Stanly 

Sledge,    T.    H.    (1) Louisburg,  R-4  Franklin 

Smith,  R.  A.   (1,  2) Norwood    ...Stanly 

Snell,  Hallie    (1,  2) Creswell  Washington 

Snyder,  E.  C.    (2) Lexington  Davidson 

Spencer,  L.   P.    (1,   2) Seaboard    Northampton 

Stafford,  Lois   (1) Hamlet  Richmond 

Tate,    Dewey    (2) Taylors,  S.  C Greenville 

Taylor,  Geo.  D.,  Jr.    (1,  2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Terrell,  Ercell    (1) Monroe  Union 

Thompson,  Helen    (1) Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Trammel,  C.  B.   (1,  2) Forest  City  Rutherford 

Upchurch,  J.  B.   (2) Apex   Wake 

Upchurch,  N.  S.  (1) Yanceyville    Caswell 

Uzzell,  G.  L.  (2) .Louisburg Franklin 

Walker,  J.  N.   (1) Maxton  Robeson 

Walton,  Sadie  Mae    (1,  2) Jacksonville  Onslow 

Weaver,  R.  H.  (1,  2) Boiling  Springs  Cleveland 

Wedding,    Esther    (2) 147  Clay  Street, 

Raleigh  Wake 

Wheeler,  J.  D.    (1,   2) Holly  Springs Wake 

Whims,  H.  C.  (1,  2) Wake  Forest  , Wake 

Whisnant,  E.  T.  (2) Hickory  Catawba 

Whitaker,  M.  D.    (1,  2) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Whitworth,  0.  R.    (2) Waco  Cleveland 

Williams,  T.  H.    (1) Supply  Brunswick 

Woodall,  Lucille    (1) Clayton    Johnston 

Woodward,  J.  F.    (1,  2) Statesville   Iredell 

Worrell,  P.  T.  (1,  2) Seaboard    Northampton 
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Adams,  Frances  (1) Formosa,    Va Charlotte 

Adams,  Lucile  (1) Formosa,    Va Charlotte 

Alderman,  Mrs.  A.  E.    (1) Dunn  Harnett 

Alford,   Lola    (1,   2) Wakefield  Wake 

Alford,  Nannie    (1,  2)..... Nashville Nash 

Allen,  Celeste   (1) _.„T4  Glenwood  Ave., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Andrews,  Junius  M.   (2) Johns  -Scotland 

Ashcraft,  Mrs.  Flossie  S.  (1) Marshville    Union 

Atkinson,  Helen  (1,  2) Clayton    Johnston 

Autry,  Cora  Belle    (1,  2) Cooper    Cumberland 

Aycock,    Thelma    (1,    2) Elberon  Warren 

Banks,  Eunice   (1) Raleigh,  R-2  Wake 

Barker,  Mrs.  Mabel  H.  (1) Oxford   Granville 

Barker,  Treva  (1) High  Point  ..Guilford 

Barnes,  Georgia  (1) Fayetteville  Cumberland 

Barnette,  Salomie  (1,2) Manteo    Dare 

Barnhill,    Ruby    (1) Williamston    Martin 

Bateman,  Madaline    (1,  2) Poplar  Branch Currituck 

Beale,   Annie    Ray    (1) Potecasi  Northampton 

Beaty,  Ola   (1) Wilson's  Mills  Johnston 

Bell,  Mrs.  Robert  L.   (1) Macon  Warren 

Bennett,  May  Bettie  (1) Louisburg   Franklin 

Benthall,  Inez  (1) Ahoskie  Hertford 

Berry,  Gertrude  (1,  2) Drexel Burke 

Berry,  Thelma    (1,  2) Drexel    Burke 

Bethea,  Mrs.  W.   C.    (2) Lumberton  Robeson 

Bishop,  Ruby   (1) Gretna,  Va Pittsylvania 

Blanchard,  Alma  (2) Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Blanchard,  Marguerite  (2) Fuquay  Springs Wake 

Bland,  Mrs.  J.  T.    (1,  2). Stoneville  Rockingham 

Bobbitt,  Annie  Lou  (1,  2) Castalia  Nash 

Bobbitt,  Mary  (1,  2) Castalia  Nash 

Borders,    Frankie    (2) Shelby  Cleveland 

Bostain,  Willie  D.  (1) Peak,   S.  C Newberry 

Bostick,  May  Presley  (1) Laurinburg    Scotland 

Bottoms,  William  L.  (1) Macon     Warren 

Bowden,  Ina  (1) Calypso    Duplin 
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Bowling,  Mrs.  C.  L.  (1) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Boykin,  Mayme  (1,  2) Wendell    Wake 

Brantley,  Lula  B.    (1) Spring  Hope  Nash 

Bray,    Ruth   M.    (1) Aydlett   Currituck 

Brickhouse,  Helen  (1,  2) Creswell  Washington 

Bridges,  Mrs.  Alvin  S.    (1). .Wakefield  Wake 

Bridges,  Etta   (1) 125  Chamberlain  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Bridges,    Jessie    (1) Bostic  Rutherford 

Bridges,   Mary   Sue    (2) Wakefield  Wake 

Broughton,  Mary   (1,  2) Zebulon  Wake 

Bryant,  Nannie    (1) Zebulon  Wake 

Buffaloe,  Luna  Mae   (1) McCullers  Wake 

Bullock,    Lelia    (1,   2) ..Creedmoor  Granville 

Bunn,   Lena   B.    (1) Zebulon  Wake 

Bunn,   Mary  P.    (1) Zebulon  Wake 

Burchett,   Ruth    (1) Nbrlina  Warren 

Burroughs,  Cappie    (1) Dabney Vance 

Butler,    Grayce    (1) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Campbell,  Fannie    (2) Bullock    Granville 

Campbell,    Gladys    (2) Bullock    Granville 

Canaday,   Pearl    (2) Hope  Mills   Cumberland 

Cannady,   Mrs.   E.   H.    (2) Salemburg  —Sampson 

Canady,    Ethel     (2) Hope  Mills  Cumberland 

Canady,  Mary  (2) Hope  Mills  Cumberland 

Carde,   Dennie    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Carde,    Irene     (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Carpenter,    Clariece     (1,    2) Peachland  Anson 

Carpenter,  Gladys  (1,  2) Peachland  Anson 

Carswell,  Mrs.   M.   K.    (1) Youngsville  Franklin 

Carter,  Letha   (1) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Carter,  Mabel   (1) Youngsville    ....Franklin 

Cashe,  W.  Louise    (1) Oxford   Granville 

Chadwick,    Ethel     (1) -Jamestown  Guilford 

Chadwick,    Mary     (1) -Jamestown Guilford 

Chamblee,  Mrs.  S.  V.  T.   (1) Nashville    Nash 

Chavasse,  Rosa  Cheatham    (2). ...123  William  Street, 

Henderson    Vance 

Cheatham,   Susan    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Cheek,  Agnes    (1) Inez  Warren 
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Cliitty,    Velna    (1) „.Murfreesboro Hertford 

Christman,  Appie  (1,  2) —.....Wendell  Wake 

Clark,  Effie  M.    (1,  2) Rocky    Point    Pender 

Clark,  Louise    (1) Rocky    Point Pender 

Coats,   Allene    (1) Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Coghill,  Edith  E.    (1) Henderson  Vance 

Collins,   Willie    (1,   2) Macon  Warren 

Cooper,  Odell    (1) Nashville Nash 

Copeland,   Helen    (2) Littleton    Halifax 

Council,    Beatrice    (2) Apex    Wake 

Covington,  Floma   (1) Lakeview  Moore 

Covington,  Rena  M.  (1,  2) Rennert  Robeson 

Coxe,    Winnie     (1) Zebulon    ...Wake 

Creech,  Mrs.  A.  O.  (1) Zebulon Wake 

Creech,  Esther  Lee    (1) Four  Oaks  Johnston 

Creech,  Mrs.  Jane  T.  (1) Four  Oaks  Johnston 

Crudup,  Miss  Lillian  (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Daniels,    Elizabeth     (1) Stem    Granville 

Daniels,    Lena    Price     (1) Manteo  Dare 

Daniel,    Onnie    Lou    (1) ..Oxford   Granville 

Daughtry,  Lillie  B.   (1,  2) Smithfield   Johnston 

Davis,   Annie    (1) Fingerville,  S.  C Spartanburg 

Davis,  Ina   (1,  2) Youngsville    Franklin 

Davis,  Mrs.  Lena  J.  (1,  2) Wendell    Wake 

Davis,  Mrs.  Lillian  P.   (1) Seaboard    Northampton 

Dean,  Clarice   (2) Oxford   Granville 

Debnam,  Laura    (1) Zebulon  Wake 

Deese,   Otis    (1) Norwood  Stanly 

Dellinger,  Zora  B.  (1) Cherryville    Gaston 

Dickerson,    Ollie    (1,    2) Bunn  Franklin 

Dishman,    Metta    (1) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Duke,   Emma    (1) Areola  Warren 

Dunn,  Gertrude   (2) Scotland  Neck Halifax 

Edgerton,  Mrs.  Virginia  (1) Buie's  Creek  Harnett 

Edwards,  Annie  M.    (1) Speed    Edgecombe 

Edwards,    Hazel     (1) Apex Wake 

Edwards,    Iva    (1,    2) Spring  Hope  Nash 

Edwards,  Mabel  (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Elliott,    Eleanor    (1,    2) Shelby  Cleveland 

li 
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Elliott,   Eulalia    (1) Shelby  Cleveland 

Everett,  Mrs.  Lois  Callaway  (2). .Athens,    Ga Clarke 

Everett,    Thos.    Russell    (2) Seaboard   Northampton 

Everett,    Mrs.    T.    R.     (1) Seaboard   Northampton 

Fagan,    Eva    Moore    (1) Oxford   Granville 

Flintom,  Mary  Louise  (1) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Forbes,    Robanna    (1) Jarvisburg  Currituck 

Foust,    Lizobel     (1) Graham  Alamance 

Frye,  Flora  (1) West    End    Moore 

Fuller,   Josephine    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Fuller,    Maude    (1,    2) Youngsville    Franklin 

Futrell,  Annie  A.    (1) .Woodland  Northampton 

Futrelle,  Pearle   (1) Rich  Square  Northampton 

Gainey,  Kate  M.    (2) Dunn  Harnett 

Gainey,  Mattie  L.  (1,  2) 609  E.  Broad  St., 

Dunn  Harnett 

Gaylor,  Ruth  M.  (1) Magnolia   Duplin 

Gill,    Margaret     (1) _Wake  Forest  Wake 

Glisson,    Mrs.    Mamie    (2) Atkinson   Pender 

Godfrey,   Ruth    (1,   2) Morganton    Burke 

Greene,  Mrs.  E.  J.  (1,  2) Oxford   Granville 

Griffin,    Gladys     (1) Wingate    Union 

Griffin,  Louise  (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Griffin,    Nannie    (1) Middlesex Nash 

Grissom,  Mrs.  Eva  D.   (1,  2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Hackney,  Katherine   (1) Moncure  Chatham 

Hampton,  Ellen  (1,  2) Waterlily  Currituck 

Hampton,  Vivian   (1,  2) Poplar    Branch    Currituck 

Harper,   Daisy  0.    (1) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Harrell,  Ada  (1) Moyock  Currituck 

Harrell,   Goldie    (1) Moyock  ...Currituck 

Harrell,    Pauline     (1) Kelford    Bertie 

Harrill,    Hugh    (1,    2) Lattimore  Cleveland 

Harris,    Gertrude    (1) Grove  Hill  Warren 

Harris,  Mary  G.  (1) Youngsville  Franklin 

Hart,  Mary   (1) Oxford     Granville 

Hartsfield,  Nina  (1) Wake    Forest    ..Wake 

Hartsfield,    Susie     (1) „Wake    Forest    Wake 
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Hayes,    Susie    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Hendren,  Adeline  R.  (1,  2) Wilkesboro    Wilkes 

Herring,  Eleanor  E.  (1) JMount  Olive  Wayne 

Hester,  Mrs.  Maggie  R.    (2) Wendell    Wake 

Hester,  Viola    (1) Oxford   Granville 

Hill,  Myra  Kelly   (1,  2) Smithfield   Johnston 

Hines,    Lala    (1,    2) Campobello,  S.  C Spartanburg 

Hodge,  Madeline    (1,  2) Knightdale    Wake 

Hord,   Jennie    (1) Waco  Cleveland 

Horton,   Opal    (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Horton,    Willie    (1) Jtnightdale  Wake 

Hough,  Blanche  (1) Palmerville    Stanly 

Hough,  John  M.    (1) Palmerville Stanly 

Hough,    Sallie     (1) Palmerville    Stanly 

Hubbard,  Mary  A.    (1,  2) Fayetteville,    R-6 Cumberland 

Hudson,   Bessie    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Hudson,  Tennie   (1) Dunn  Harnett 

Hunter,  Emma  P.  (1,  2) Monroe Union 

Hunter,   Willie   Paul    (1,   2) Rich  Square  Northampton 

Hutchens,  Lois   (1,  2) High  Point  Guilford 

Ingram,  Rosa  Mae  (1,  2) High  Point  Guilford 

Inscoe,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (1,  2) Louisburg  Franklin 

Inscoe,  Mrs.  0.  T.   (2) Louisburg Franklin 

Inscoe,  Vallie   (1) Louisburg Franklin 

Ives,   Etta  Mae    (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Jenkins,  Ora  (2) 1020  W.  South  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Johnson,   A.   G.    (2) 401   Glascock   St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Johnson,    Annie    L.    (1) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Mayme  C.   (1,  2)..Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Jones,  Mrs.  A.  M.    (1) Louisburg Franklin 

Jones,   Bessie    (1) Weldon   Halifax 

Jones,   Hallie    (1) Wingate  Union 

Jones,  Catherine  (1,  2) Zebulon  Wake 

Jones,  Gladys  Tapp   (1) Stem  Granville 

Jones,  Sue    (1,  2) Wakefield  Wake 

Jones,  Valmore  Lucile  (2) Spring  Hope,  R-3 Nash 

Joyner,  Beatrice  (1) Conway    Northampton 
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Kearney,  Claire  (1,2) Pranklir  ton    Franklin 

Kearney,   Sudie    (1) Wake    Forest   .Wake 

Kitchin,  Evelyn  (1) Scotland  Neck  Halifax 

Knight,  Mrs.  Arrah  T.  (1) Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Lamb,  Nannie  (1) Scotland    Neck    Halifax 

Land,    Ellen    Alma    (1) Zebulon    Wake 

Lanneau,   Mary    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Lawrence,  Christine  (1) Gatesville  Gates 

Lee,  Mrs.  W.   T.    (1,   2) Oxford   Granville 

Leonard,  Maggie  Player   (2) Blountstown,  Fla Calhoun 

Leonard,  Sudie   (1,  2) 514  Ann  Street, 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

LeRoy,  Marie   (2) Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Lewis,   Blanche    (1) Atkinson Pender 

Lewis,  Carey  R.   (1,  2) Rocky  Point  Pender 

Lewis,    Edna    (1) Rocky  Point  Pender 

Lewis,  Mabel  F.  (1) 200  Park  Avenue, 

Wilson   Wilson 

Lewis,    Manola    (1) Rocky  Point  Pender 

Lineberry,  Mary  F.    (2) Winton    Hertford 

Little,    Pansie    (1,    2) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Liverman,  Martha  (2) 624  Olney  Road, 

Norfolk,  Va Norfolk 

Long,    Audrey    (1,    2) Seaboard    Northampton 

Long,  Reba   (2) Seaboard    Northampton 

Long,  Rebecca  (1) Jackson Northampton 

Luper,  L.  Maggie    (1) Sharpsburg  Nash 

Luther,  Aileen   (1) _ New   Hill Wake 

Lynch,  Grace    (1) Wake    Forest    Wake 

Lynn,   Mary    (1) Raleigh,   R-6 Wake 

Lyon,    Sallie    (1,   2) JNeuse Wake 

McGinnis,  Fletcher    (1,  2) Shelby  ...Cleveland 

McKinne,  Olivia  (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

McKinnon,    Rozelle     (1) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Maddrey,  Mrs.  H.  W.  (1) Severn  Northampton 

Matthews,  Clyde  (1) Henderson,  R-5 Vance 

Matthews,    Mrs.    Lona   M.    (l)....Autryville    Sampson 

Matthews,  Margaret  (1,  2) Buie's    Creek   Harnett 

Matthews,   Mattie    (1) Autryville    Sampson 
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Maynard,  Essie  F.  (1) Kenansville Duplin 

May,  Edna  Earle   (1,  2) .Wendell  Wake 

Mayo,    Daisy    (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Melson,  Angerola    (1) Wanchese Dare 

Midgette,    Delia     (1,    2) JVianteo  Dare 

Midgette,   Eliza    (1) Wanchese    Dare 

Midgette,  Mary   (1,  2) Salvo Dare 

Miller,  Juanita   (1,  2) JVIanteo  Dare 

Miller,  Laura  Edith  (1) Fingerville,  S.  C Spartanburg 

Miller,  Pauline   (1,  2) Fingerville,  S.  C Spartanburg 

Mills,  Margarette   (1,  2) Middleburg  Vance 

Mitchell,    Lugene    (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Mitchell,  Mary  E.   (1) Burlington    Alamance 

Mitchell,  Odelle   (1) Woodsdale  Person 

Mock,    Lucile    (1)..._ Wallburg  Davidson 

Modlin,    Mamie    (2) Lewiston  Bertie 

Moody,  Mary  Belle  (1,  2) Spring  Hope Nash 

Moon,    Mary     (1) Fnanklinville    Randolph 

Moon,   Nettie    (1) Franklinville    Randolph 

Moor,  T.  D.  (1,  2) Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Moore,  Bettie    (1,   2) Spring  Hope Nash 

Moore,  Lucy  (1,2) Bunn  Franklin 

Moss,  Geneva   (1) Hester    Granville 

Moss,  Mary   (1) _ Youngsville    Franklin 

Moss,    Naomi    (2) Oxford   Granville 

Mull,  Orlan   (2) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Murchison,  Virginia  (1,  2) Gulf  Chatham 

Myers,    Sybil    (1) .Ahoskie  Hertford 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Foy  Greene  (1) Oxford,  R-5 Granville 

Newsome,  Nannie  (1,  2) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Newton,  Esther  (1,  2) Thomasville   Davidson 

Newton,  Rosa  Bernice  (1,  2) Oxford,  R-2 Granville 

Nobles,   Flossie    (1) Middlesex Nash 

Noel,   Margaret    (1) Rose  Hill  .- Duplin 

Oliver,  Sara  Louise    (1) Pine  Level  Johnston 

O'Neal,    Nellie     (1) Neuse    Wake 

O'Neal,   Minda    (1) Neuse    Wake 

Overby,  Eva  (1) Branchville,   Va Southampton 

Overby,  Lucille    (1) Margarettsville    Northampton 
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Pace,  Annie    (1) Wakefield  Wake 

Packer,  Ella  Mae    (1) -...Clinton  Sampson 

Pappendick,    Carrie    (1) Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Parham,  Alice  Evelyn  (1,  2) Henderson    Vance 

Parker,  Doris   (1) Kelford    Bertie 

Parker,    Gertha    (1) Middlesex   Nash 

Parker,    Mildred    (1) Gates  Gates 

Parker,  Myra   (2) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Parker,  Viva   (1,  2) .Kings  Mountain  Cleveland 

Partin,    Virginia    (1,    2) McCullers  Wake 

Paschall,    Mary    (1) .Middleburg  Vance 

Paschall,  Willie  (1,  2) Middleburg  Vance 

Pate,   Agnes    (1,    2) Raleigh  R-l  Wake 

Pearce,    Edith    (1) Thomasville  Davidson 

Pearce,  Thelma    (1).... _ .Wakefield  Wake 

Pendergrass,   Lydia    (2) 108  Shady  Avenue, 

Winston-Salem  ....Forsyth 

Penny,  Mrs.  E.  O.   (1) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Perry,    Alma     (1) Kittrell    Vance 

Perry,   Annie   J.    (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Perry,  Ina  B.    (1,  2) Bunn  Franklin 

Perry,  Lindsey  J.    (1) Mount  Olive  Wayne 

Perry,  Mae  B.  (1) _ _...Kittrell    Vance 

Perry,  Valma   (1).... Wakefield  Wake 

Perry,    Verdie    (1) Wingate Union 

Phelps,  Blonnie  (1,  2) JZebulon Wake 

Pierce,   Gladys    (1,   2) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Pittard,  Allene    (1,  2) Nelson,  Va Mecklenburg 

Pittard,  Irene  (1,  2) Nelson,  Va _... Mecklenburg 

Pittard,   Leoncie    (1) Henderson    Vance 

Pittman,  Eureka  (1) ....Lumberton   Robeson 

Pittman,  Mary  R.    (2) Whitakers  Edgecombe 

Pollard,  Gladys    (1) Durham,    R-8 , Durham 

Poole,    Bessie-Lee    (1) Clayton    Johnston 

Poteat,    Clarissa  H.    (1) .Lynchburg,  Va Campbell 

Powell,  J.   L.    (1) 204  S.  Market  St., 

Petersburg,    Va. Dinwiddie 

Puckett,  Annie  L.   (1) ..Henderson,   R-2..._ Vance 

Ragland,    Catherine    (1) Oxford   Granville 

Ramsey,  Iva  Marie   (1,  2) Campobello,    S.    C Spartanburg 
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Rawlings,  Ruby  (1) Brunswick,  Va Brunswick 

Ray,   Edith  A.    (1,   2) Neuse    Wake 

Ray,  Mozelle  P.  (1,  2) Neuse    Wake 

Reavis,    Helen    (1,    2) Henderson,  R-3 Vance 

Register,    Mrs.   Nellie    (2) Norlina  Warren 

Reid,  Hazel   (1) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Renfrow,    Hilda    Rae    (1) ....Fair  Bluff  Columbus 

Revelle,  Janie  (1) Conway    Northampton 

Rhodes,  J.  K.   (2) New  Bern Craven 

Richards,  Mrs.  G.  G.  (1,  2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Riggan,    Virginia    (1) Littleton    Halifax 

Rogers,    Patsy    (1) Youngsville  Franklin 

Sammon,  Margaret  (1) Lawrenceville,  Ga Gwinnett 

Sapp,   Rosa   0.    (1,   2) ....600  N.  Wilson  Ave., 

Dunn  Harnett 

Satterwhite,  Mrs.  W.  M.   (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Saunders,  Mary   (1) Wakefield  Wake 

Saunders,  Mrs.  Ruth  C.    (2) .Rocky  Mount Edgecombe 

Schweikert,  Mrs.  Carrie   (1) .Goldsboro  Wayne 

Shearin,    Doris    (2) .Henderson Vance 

Shearon,  Ruby    (1,  2) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Simpson,   Inez    (1) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Smith,   Frances    (1) Branchville,  Va Southampton 

Smith,    Julia    (2) Hope  Mills Cumberland 

Smith,  Minnie  (2) Hope  Mills   ..._ Cumberland 

Smith,  Ruby  Agnes  (1,  2) ....Chalybeate  Springs   Harnett 

Snell,  Gladys   (1,  2) Creswell  Washington 

Southall,  Emily   (1) Magnolia   Duplin 

Spain,  Florence  M.    (1,  2) Middleburg  Vance 

Spain,  Mary  J.    (1) Middleburg  Vance 

Spivey,  J.  Grier  (2) Falcon Cumberland 

Springs,    Carrie    E.    (2) .Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Sprinkle,    Addie    (1,    2) Lewisville   Forsyth 

Spurlin,  Yates    (1) Rutherfordton   Rutherford 

Stallings,    Beulah    (2) Bunn Franklin 

Stallings,  Zemora   (1) Wakefield  Wake 

Stone,    Mabel    (1) Apex    Wake 

Strickland,  Chas.  B.   (2) Falcon  Cumberland 

Stroupe,  A.  U.,  Jr.  (1) Mount  Holly  Gaston 
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Sutton,  Mildred  P.  (2) Kinston    Lenoir 

Swain,  Lucy    (1,  2) Creswell  Washington 

Swain,    Paul   Thomas    (2) Creswell  Washington 

Swindell,   Elise  A.    (1,   2) Henderson    Vance 

Taylor,  Mrs.  C.  R.  (1) JBurgaw Pender 

Taylor,    Estelle    (1) Rocky  Point  Pender 

Taylor,  John  E.  (1,  2) Burgaw    Pender 

Taylor,   Martha    (1) Burgaw Pender 

Taylor,   Mary    (1,   2) Burgaw    Pender 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Thelma  (1) ...Washington    Beaufort 

Tharrington,  Mary    (1,  2) Jlocky  Mount Edgecombe 

Thomas,    Alma    (1) ..Henderson,  R-5 Vance 

Thompson,  Lucy  H.    (1) Henderson Vance 

Tolar,  Tasca  (1) Rennert  Robeson 

Trevathan,  Lilly  White    (1) 313  W.  Green  St., 

Wilson    , Wilson 

Trollinger,  Daniel  M.    (1) Greensboro  Guilford 

Turner,  George  Ella  (1,  2) Fairmont Robeson 

Turner,   Mrs.    Irene    (1) Henderson  Vance 

Tuttle,  Herman   (1) Wallburg  Davidson 

Underwood,  Eva    (1) Youngsville  ..Franklin 

Upton,    Mildred    A.     (2) Henderson  Vance 

Usry,  Bernice   (1) Oxford    Granville 

Vaughan,  Sally  R.  (1) Townsville Vance 

Vick,   Levy    (1) Conway Northampton 

Wagoner,    Myrtle    (1) Clemmons    Forsyth 

Walker,  Margaret   (1) Maxton    Robeson 

Ward,  Emma  Lucas  (2) Selma Johnston 

Watkins,  Mary  Read    (1,  2) Middleburg Vance 

Welch,    Zora    Ruth    (1) _Apex   Wake 

Wells,  Hortense  (2) Elm  City Wilson 

Wescott,  Naomi   (1) Manteo  Dare 

White,  Mrs.  J.   I.    (2) Nashville  Nash 

White,  Jessie  W.    (1,  2) Warrenton  Warren 

White,   Nettie  M.    (2) Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Whitfield,  Richard   C.    (2) _Franklinton Franklin 

Whitley,  Nona   (2) „ „ „Como Hertford 

Wiggs,  Fanny  Lou  (1,  2) JZebulon Wake 
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Wilder,  Gladys    (1,  2) Spring  Hope  _ Nash 

Wilder,  Hazel   (1,  2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Wilkins,  Addie  Alice  (2) Kenly   Johnston 

Williams,   Benjamin   H.    (2) Maiden    Catawba 

Williams,    Lacy    H.    (1) Wake    Forest    Wake 

Williams,   Margaret    (1) Currituck  Currituck 

Williams,  Mrs.  Mattie   (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Williams,   Zura    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Williamson,  Pearl   (2) .Evergreen _ Columbus 

Willis,   Hazel    (1) Manteo Dare 

Wilson,  Adele  E.  (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Wilson,  Marion    (1) Wellesley,    Mass Norfolk 

Winstead,    Rhoda    (1) Jlansomville  Beaufort 

Winston,  Mrs.  Genadus  E.   (l)....Youngsville    Franklin 

Winston,  Gertrude  E.    (1) Youngsville Franklin 

Winston,  Maude  T.  (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Witmore,  Bernice  (1) Wingate  Union 

Witmore,    Lois     (1) Wingate  Union 

Woodall,  Bettie   (1) Varina    Wake 

Woodard,  Bertha  (1) Selma  Johnston 

Woods,  Marie  (1,  2) Mount  Airy  Surry 

Wrenn,    Frankie     (1) Roxboro,   R-2   Person 

Wright,  Clio   (1) 405  Polk  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Wright,  Mrs.  H.  T.    (1) Wilson,  R-l Wilson 

Yancey,  Grace  (1) McCullers  Wake 

Yates,    Carolyn    (2) Chadbourn    Columbus 

Yelvington,    Iris    (1) Clayton    Johnston 

Summer  School  of  Law 

Ball,  George  W Raleigh Wake 

Banks,    Roy    M 407  New  Bern  Ave., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Bass,  Thomas  E Henderson Vance 

Bell,    B.    M 1309  College  Place, 

Raleigh  Wake 

Blake,  W.  E.... Burgaw    Pender 

Booe,  B.  C,  B.A.,  1925 Cana   Davie 
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Bowers,  J.  V.,  B.A.,  Berea  College 

1924   Elk  Park  Avery 

Brendall,  M.  C _Whiteville  Columbus 

Brown,  J.  M.,  B.A.,  Univ.  of 

N.  C,  1923 Wilkesboro   Wilkes 

Bundy,  W.  J.,  B.A.,  Duke  Univ.-.Farmville    Pitt 

Carpenter,  R.  R. ..Crouse  Lincoln 

Cooke,  B.  C Franklinton Franklin 

Crocker,  G.  F Henderson    Vance 

Dawes,  R.  B.,  B.A.,  1922. Elm    City    Wilson 

Deans,  G.  T Bullock    - Granville 

Dixon,   Robt.   H.,   Jr.,   LL.B., 

1925    Siler   City  Chatham 

Edwards,  H.  B.,  B.A.,  1925 Scotland  Neck Halifax 

Egerton,    Wm.    A Hendersonville    Henderson 

Fitzgerald,    J.    W Dunn    Harnett 

Garrett,  J.  E Rockingham    Richmond 

Gorham,  W.  C Morehead  City Carteret 

Grady,  Henry  A.,  Jr —.Clinton  Sampson 

Jimison,  T.  P Spencer    Rowan 

Johnson,  A.  T Angier    Harnett 

Johnson,  E.  D.,  B.S.,  1913 St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Johnson,    G.    A South  Mills  Camden 

Johnson,    Jno.    D Lillington    Harnett 

Lloyd,   Alfonso ..618  Wills  Forest  Road, 

Raleigh  Wake 

Long,  M.  M Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Lyon,  Frank  E Raeford  Hoke 

McNeill,    Frank -Lumberton Robeson 

Merritt,  D.  K Raleigh  Wake 

Meyers,    F.    M Thomasville   Davidson 

Morris,  C.  R Sunbury  Gates 

Morton,  G.  H.,  B.A.,  1923 Albemarle  Stanly 

Newton,  A.  J.,  LL.B.,  1925 Lexington  Davidson 

Noland,  F.  N Waynesville   Haywood 
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Parish,   T.   D Raleigh  Wake 

Paschal,  P.  L.,  B.A.,  1925 Siler  City Chatham 

Privett,  H.  M Spring  Hope Nash 

Raper,  S.  E Lexington Davidson 

Roberts,  H.  R 330  E.  Hargett  St., 

Raleigh Wake 

Seawell,  H.  F.,  Jr Carthage  Moore 

Smith,  P.  L .Willow  Spring Wake 

Spoolman,  G.  C Windsor    Bertie 

Talton,  J.  E.,  Jr Selma  Johnston 

Tolar,  Miss  Marjalene Rennert    Robeson 

Upchurch,  R.  P 205  S.  Swain  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Ward,   N.   E Selma  Johnston 

Williams,   Bryon   E Marshville  Union 

Woltz,   G.   C Mt.  Airy  _...Surry 

Woodley,  Thos.  D Creswell  Washington 

Neuse  Forest 

Aldridge,    Mrs.    Marvin    (1) Vanceboro  Craven 

Allen,    Sallie    (1) Delway  Sampson 

Arnold,  Ellen   (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Arnold,  E.  O.    (1) Creswell  Washington 

Arnold,  Janie  K.  (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Avery,   Hazel    (1) Sloop   Point   Pender 

Bartling,   Mrs.   Carl    (1,   2) New  Bern  Craven 

Bell,  Jessie  Brown    (1,  2) New  Port _ Carteret 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Charles  (1) Bath    Beaufort 

Bowen,  Ralph  (1,  2)..._ Edward  Beaufort 

Boyd,  Lydia  (1,  2) New  Bern Craven 

Brinson,  Mary  (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Brock,  Lois  E.   (1) Trenton    Jones 

Bryant,  Alma  D.    (1,  2) New  Bern  Craven 

Bryant,  Lena  C.  (1,  2) New  Bern  Craven 

Burnette,   Betsie    (1) _J3urgaw Pender 
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Burnette,  Katie   (1) JBurgaw Pender 

Burt,  Mrs.  Zeta   (1) Trenton    Jones 

Butler,  Helen  (1,  2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Chad wi ok,    Mary     (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Chadwick,  Sarah    (1,  2) Polloksville   Jones 

Chesson,  Louise  (1,  2) JRoper  Washington 

Collins,  Mrs.   Lena  Hill    (1) .New  Bern Craven 

Conner,  Agnes    (1) .New  Bern  Craven 

Cox,  Eula   (1,  2) Cove  City  Craven 

Cox,  Mabel    (2) Cove  City  .....Craven 

Dale,  Elizabeth   (1,  2).: Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Dawson,  Mildred   (1) .Trenton  Jones 

Dennis,   Kathleen    (1) Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Dillahunt,  Herbert  (1) Polloksville   Jones 

Dixon,  Mrs.  Drew  (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Eubanks,  Mrs.  C.  D.    (1) Maysville  Jones 

Farnell,  L.  B.  (1) Hubert  Onslow 

Felton,   Maxine    (1)..._ Beaufort   Carteret 

Ferrell,  Mary  (1,  2) Pinetown   Beaufort 

Fox,  Murl  (1) Statesville Iredell 

Foy,  Mrs.  Council  L.    (1,  2) Polloksville   Jones 

Foy,  Grace  Thelma  (1,  2) Polloksville   Jones 

Franks,  Anna  Bell    (1,  2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Franks,   Beulah    (1,   2) _ Vanceboro  Craven 

Franks,  Bryan    (1,  2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Fulcher,  Irma   (1,  2) New  Bern  Craven 

Garner,  Thelma  (1,  2) New  Port  Carteret 

Gillikin,    Callie    (1) JVTorehead    City   Carteret 

Glover,   Ava    (1,    2) Dover Craven 

Grant,  Lottie  Lee   (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Hancock,  Hazel    (2) Smyrna   Carteret 

Hartley,  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Hawkins,    Gladys    (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Heath,    Hope   Robinson    (1) Cove  City  Craven 

Henderson,  Sadie  Lee  (1,  2) Trenton    Jones 

Hill,  Clyde   (1,  2) _ .Vanceboro  Craven 
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Name  Post  office  County 

Holton,  D.  G.  (1) Bridgeton    Craven 

Home,  Vera   (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Horton,    Clee    (1) .Wendell  Wake 

Howard,  Anna  Belle  (1) _ .Blades  Craven 

Howard,  Clara  D.  (1,  2) .Blades  Craven 

Hudson,  Mae  (1,  2) _ New  Bern  Craven 

Ives,  Etta  Mae  (1) New  Bern Craven 

Ipock,  Laura  (1,  2) Cove  City  Craven 

Jacobsm,  Hilma  (1,  2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Jones,  Lela  Mae  (1) James    City    Craven 

Koonce,  Dorothy   (1) Trenton    Jones 

Lamm,  Henry  C.  (1,  2)..... Vanceboro  Craven 

Lancaster,  Johnnie    (1,  2) .Vanceboro  Craven 

Lancaster,  Vera  (1,  2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Lanier,    Lillian    (1) .Maple  Hill  Pender 

Lee,  Lila    (1) Mount  Olive  Wayne 

McCoy,  Cora   (2) Cove  City  Craven 

McCullen,  Barbara  (1) _...New  Bern  Craven 

McSorley,  Elizabeth   (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Mallard,  Minnie  D.    (1,  2) Maysville   Jones 

Marriner,  Ethel  (1,  2) Roper    Washington 

Mayo,    Daisy    (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Millis,  L.  H.    (2) Marines  ....Onslow 

Morris,  Ada  A.    (1) Edenton  Chowan 

Morton,  Estelle    (1) Trenton Jones 

Morton,  Kate   (1,  2) North  Harlowe Craven 

Moye,  Jessie  Walker  (1) Seven  Springs  Wayne 

Mumford,  Rebecca  (1) Eureka    Wayne 

Nelson,  Ethel   (1) Marshallberg  Carteret 

Nelson,  Mrs.  J.  P.   (1,  2) Morehead    City   Carteret 

Nelson,  Minnie  L.   (1,  2) Atlantic  Carteret 

Nelson,  Ralph  (1,  2) -..Atlantic  Carteret 

Oglesby,  Deannie  B.  (1,  2) Bridgeton    Craven 

Parker,  Lucy   (1,  2) Polloksville   Jones 

Parker,  Ridie  Ward  (1,  2) Polloksville   _ Jones 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Pate,  Mrs.  George  (1,  2) Polloksville  _ Jones 

Pate,  Mildred  (1,  2) New  Bern  Craven 

Pate,  Myrtle    (1,   2) New  Bern  Craven 

Perkins,  Evelyn  (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Perkins,  Nellie  M.  (1,2) New  Bern  Craven 

Peterson,    Grace    (1) Vanceboro  Craven 

Peterson,  Norma    (1,  2) Delco  Columbus 

Purser,   Annie    (1,    2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Reynolds,  Korab    (1,  2) Kinston,  R-7  Lenoir 

Riddick,  Jamie   (1,  2) _ Mackeys  Washington 

Royall,  Adelaide  (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Russell,    Annie    (1) Hubert  Onslow 

Sawyer,  Beatrice    (1,  2) Vanceboro  _ Craven 

Scurlock,    Sadie     (1,    2) New  Bern  Craven 

Selsor,  Mrs.  F.  W.    (1,  2) Bridgeton    Craven 

Sbriner,  Louise  (1,  2) New  Bern  Craven 

Simmons,  Beatrice  (1,  2) New  Port Carteret 

Smith,    Florence    (1,    2) Bachelor    Craven 

Stringfield,  Mrs.  Virginia  B.  (l)..New  Bern  Craven 

Swain,  Mrs.  C.  E.   (1).— Plymouth  Washington 

Swindell,    Lucile     (2) Edward    Beaufort 

Sykes,  Anna  Bell   (1,  2) Polloksville   Jones 

Taylor,  Annie  (1) Pink  Hill  Lenoir 

Taylor,  Pearl  (1,  2) New  Port -...Carteret 

Tingle,  Ruth    (1,  2) Grantsboro    Pamlico 

Topping,  R.  L.    (1,  2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Walker,  Beatrice   (1) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Wetherington,   Mrs.   J.   E.    (l)....New  Bern  Craven 

Wetherington,  Mrs.  Lehman  (1).. Clark    Craven 

White,  Mrs.  Hubert  E.   (1,  2) Polloksville   : Jones 

Whitley,   DeWitt    (1,   2) New  Bern  Craven 

Whittington,  Minnie  Mae  (1) Snow  Hill  Greene 

Williams,  Mrs.  W.  C.    (2) North  Harlowe Craven 

Willis,  Goldie  (1,  2) Atlantic  Carteret 

Willis,    Mrs.    Prudie ..Atlantic  Carteret 

Windley,  Thomas  A.    (1,  2) Trenton    _ Jones 

Windley,  Mrs.  T.  A.  (1,  2) Trenton    _ Jones 

Wynne,  Rosa  Lee  (1,  2) Havelock  Craven 
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Summary 
Graduate    Students    6 


Undergraduates : 

Seniors— Class    of    1926 40 

Juniors— Class    of    1927 96 

Sophomores— Class   of   1928 139 

Freshmen— Class   of  1929 273 

Unclassified    2 

550 
Law: 

Seniors    _ 12 

Juniors    28 

Sophomores    _ 32 

Special  48 

120 
Medicine: 

Second  Year — Class  of  1926 18 

First  Year— Class  of  1927 22 

40 

Total  for  Regular  Session 716 

Registration  of  Summer  School  Students,  1925 
Wake  Forest  Academic 

Graduate    40 

Undergraduate     172 

Normal     403 

Law    52 

Total    667 

Duplicates  2 

Net  665 
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Neuse  Forest 

Normal  125 

Total    _ 790 

Duplicates  2 

Net  for  both  schools 788 

Registration  by  Terms 

Wake  Forest  Academic  First        Second  Both 

Graduate  34  14  48 

Undergraduate  154  102  256 

Normal    340  167  507 

Totals    528         .    283  811  811 

Neuse  Forest 

Normal    117  69  186  186 

Totals    645  352  997  997 

Total  at  College,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 1381 

Counted    twice    - 109 

Net  total,  at  College 1272 

Total  at  Neuse  Forest 125 

Grand  total  1407 

Recapitulation  by  States  and  Foreign  Countries 

North  Carolina  1335 

Virginia 29 

South  Carolina  18 

Alabama  '..  7 

Georgia  4 

Florida    3 

Tennessee  3 

Kansas  3 

Washington,  D.  C 2 

Connecticut    1 

New  York  1 

Kentucky    1 
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Registration  by  Departments 

1st  Semester 

Bible    292 

Biology 224 

Chemistry 308 

Education  93 

English 444 

Greek 139 

Latin 91 

Mathematics    269 

Modern  Languages  384 

Physics   and   Astronomy 125 

Psychology  and  Philosophy 92 

Social  Science: 

History 246 

Economics 103 

Government 56 

Law 415 

Medicine    260 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 


Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  10 
Piiysics  Lab.  1  &  2 
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English  9  &  10 
English  21  &  22 
French  A&B 
French  5  &  6 
German  A&B 
Greek  3  &  4 
History  1—2 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  1  &  2 
Mathematics  3  &  4 
Philosophy  1  &  6 

Biology  11  &  12 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Economics  1— 2 
Education  3  &  4 
English  1  &  2 
English  7  &  8 
History  1—2 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Philosophy  3 
Latin  9 

Biology  11  &  12 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  13  &  14 
English  11  &  12 
English  14 
History  9—10 
Latin  1  &  2 
Law  15  &  16 
Philosophy  3 
Spanish  1  &  2 

C-}=8 

—  C3 

—  J 
>,  m 
tl  " 

O    M 

Chemistry  5  &  6 
Economics 
English  24 
Greek  3  &  4 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  7  &  8 
Spanish  3  &  4 
Surveying  3  &  4 

Applied  Math.  7  &  8 
Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Biology  13  &  14 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  3  &  4 
Economics  13 
Education  6 
English  1  &  2 
Latin  3  &  4 
Mathematics  9  &  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Biology  13  &  14 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  3  &  4 
Economics  13 
History  7  &  8 
Latin  1  &  2 
Law  15  &  16 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  k  2 

English  21  &  22 
French  A&B 
French  5  &  6 
German  A  &  B 
Greek  3  &  4 
History  1—2 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  1  &  2 
Mathematics  3  &  4 
Philosophy  1  &  6 

CO 

o. 

cs 

o 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1 1  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  3  &  4 
English  1  &  2 
English  7  &  8 
History  1—2 
Philosophy  3 
Latin  9 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  13  &  14 
English  11  &  12 
English  14 
History  9—10 
Latin  1  &  2 
Philosophy  3 
Law  15  &  16 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 
Spanish  1  &  2 

•8 
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tilth 

1:30-2:30 

Sixth 
2:30-3:30 

O         CO 
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Eighth 
4:30-5:30 

Form  of  Bequest 

Those  who  wish  to  remember  the  College  in  their  wills 
should  employ  the  following  form: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  "Wake 
Forest  College,  for  the  endowment  of  said  College,  the  sum 
of dollars." 
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,  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character; 


i  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses  as  stated   on 
...  ,  and  I  recommend  Hint  he  he  admitted  to  Wake  F 


.during  Hie  years. — 

(Kindly  »pMiiy  »ehnol  w 
hl.i  certificate,  and  that  he  1 
resl  College  us  a  candidate  i 


i  graduated  from  t 
the  degTee  of 


The  number   of  years  required  for  graduation 
»  length  of  the  recitation  period  is minutes 

The  applicant  has  studied  English  1 
e  applicant  has  studied  in  class  and  read. 


r  school  is ;  the  length  of  the  school  t 

l  passing  grade  is 

years,     I  underscore  in  the  lists  below  th 


CLASSICS  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  CLASS 
-Oae  hook  required  from  each  group. 

Group  I— DRAMA.     Shakespeare's   (1)   Julius  Ciesar. 
12}  Macbeth,  or  (3)  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Group  II— POETRY.  (1)  Milton's  L'AlIegro,  II  Pense- 
-oso,  and  either  Comus  or 
Coming  or  Arthur.  The  fc 
Arthur;   (3)  Palgrave's  Goldei 
i  IV. 


..,     Burke's     Concilia 

l  Washington's  Far-well  Address  and 
Webster's    Fir-!    Hunker    Hill    Oration; 


With  Americ; 


Group     III— ORATORY. 

Macaulay's 
"speeches   on    Copyright    and    Lincoln's    Speech   at 
Cooper  Union. 

fironp  IV— ESSAYS.     11)   Carlyle's  Essay  _ 


Life 


Johnson;    (3)    Emerson's  Es 
CLASSICS  FOR  READING— Ten 
■quired.     The   units   are   s 


Mu  can  lay's 


i  Ma: 


two  from  each 
by   semicolons 
mbcred. 
Group  I— CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION.     (1)    Selec- 

,  f,  ,,,  .;,,-.  ul-1  Test  .M"  ■■<<■■  '- '  The  0  Ussry,  uinii 
..  ■  if  .haired.  B«-oks  IV,  XV-XV1I;  (3)  Th-  llr-d 
u'.jng    if   desired.   Hooks  XI,  XIII.  XIV,  XV,  XVII. 


this   group   j 


XXI;    (4)  Vergil's  -Shield. 

any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II— DRAMA.     (3)    Shakespeare's  Merchant  or 

■'...,  -  -  i  Si.iikesp..  :-iVs  MidMmn.i-r  Nmlifs  Hr.'imi 
f3.i  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It;  (4)  Shak. spear. ■'> 
TW.-lfth  Night;  (51  Shakespeare's  Il.-nry  V.  ifit  -Shake 
speare's  Julius  Ciesar;  (7)  Shakespeare's  King  John; 
i  s  i  •  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Group  III— PROSE  FICTION.  (1)  George  Eliot's 
•lil-is  Marnor;  i  2  I  Goldsmith's  Vi.:is  .-1  Wakedeld;  i  .. 
cither  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Dur  J 
Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  (5)  Stevenson 
(6)  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travelr  '" 
•    -  foe's  P 

of   the    Seven    Gabies. 


Thackeray's  Novels,  any  or 
ford ;  ( 12 )  Malory's  Mort 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I; 


i  Old  Manse;    (10) 
Irs.  Gaskell's  Cran- 

r;     (13)     Bunyan's 


na;  (15)  Jane  Austen's  novels,  any  one;  1 10 1  -Miss 
Mltfi.rd's  Our  Village;  (17  i  Klngslcy's  Westward  Ho'  or 
rier-wurd  the  Wake;  (18)  Read's  The  Cloister  ami  th. 
I-Ipartlr  lift)  Blaeknioie',.  Lorlia  Iloone;  (20)  Hughes's 
Tom  Brown's  School  Day:-;  (211  Poe's  Selected  Tale-. 
(22)  A  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  writers. 

Group  IV— ESSAYS,  etc.  (1)  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  or  Selections  from  the  Taller  and  the  Sp>"-''tat<ir. 
(2)  Franklin's  Autobiography;  (3)  Irving's  Sketch 
Book,  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  U>  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Ilnstim:--.  M!!t,.n.  Addison,  or  Gold 
"1  Thackeravs  English  Humorists;  (6)  Selec- 
3  and  Letters;    (7)   Lamb, 


m  Lincoln's  Add 

s  from  the  Essays  of  Etia,   ,_, 

'S  Oregon  Trail;    ( 


Ruskin's 


•   Thon an  - 


den :     (11)    Huxley's    Autobiography    

l  Lav  Sermons;  (121  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyages 
vols  with  a  Donkev;  U3>  Boswoirs  Life  of  Johns* 
)  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  (15)  Lockliart's  Life 
tt;    (16)  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay;    (17'   "- 
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Calendar 

1926 

June  1 

Law  School  opens. 

June  IJf. 

Summer  Session  opens.    Registration. 

June  15 

Class  instruction  begins  in  all  courses. 

July  2k 

Examinations  close.    First  Summer  Session 

ends. 

July  24 

Second  Summer  Session.     Registration. 

July  26 

Class  instruction  begins  in  all  courses. 

August  25 

Law  School  closes. 

September  3 

Examinations  close.     Second  Summer  Ses- 

sion  ends. 

1927 

May  31  Wake  Forest  Pastors'  School  opens. 

June  10  "Wake  Forest  Pastors'  School  closes. 

May  31  Law  School  opens. 

June  13  Summer  Session  opens. 

August  21f.  Law  School  closes. 

September  2  Summer  Session  closes. 


Summer  School  Faculty 


William  Louis  Poteat,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
President  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  ibid. ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Berlin;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Hall  Biological  Laboratory. 

D.  B.  Bryan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Pd.D. 

Dean  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Summer  School. 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Pd.D., 
New   York    University. 

Neediiam  Y.  Gullet,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Law 

Dean  of  Law  School,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  LL.D.,  ibid. 

E.  L.  Best  School  Administration 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Franklin  County. 

University  of  North  Carolina ;  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  State  College 
Summer  School  for  eight  years;  Student,  Columbia  University;  Professor 
of  Education,   Louisburg  College. 

C.  S.  Black,  B.A.,  M.A.  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    M.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    M.A.,    University    of    Virginia. 

Miss  Isabelle  Bowen  Drawing 

Student  Industrial  Art,  Columbia  University;  Student,  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Art;  Teacher  of  Drawing,  A.  &  E.  College  Sum- 
mer School,  1918-23. 

0.  C.  Bradbury,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Biology 

Professor  of  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College. 
B.A.,     Ottawa    University;     M.A.    and    Ph.D.,     University    of     Nebraska. 

James  G.  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    M.A.,    Columbia    University. 

Charles  L.  Coon  School  Administration 

Superintendent    of    Schools    Wilson    County    and    city    of 
Wilson. 

Author  of  a  documentary  History  of  Education  of   North   Carolina. 

C.  C.  Crittenden,  B.A.,  M.A.  History 

Instructor  in  History,  Yale  University. 

B.A.,    M.A.,   Wake   Forest    College;    Graduate    Student,    Yale    University. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden  Librarian 

Librarian,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D.  Bible 

Professor  of  Bible,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
D.D.,   Richmond   College. 

Fred  K.  Fleagle,  A.B.,  A.M.  Education 

Professor  of  Education,  Davidson  College. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Helen  M.  Bryant,  A.B.,  M.A.  Education 

Teacher  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

A.B.,   Winthrop   College;    M.A.,    Teachers   College,    Columbia   University. 

J.  Hendren  Gorrell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Modern  Languages 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.A.,  ibid. ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University. 

I.  S.  Harrell,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  History 

B.A.,  Trinity  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  of 
History,   New  York  University. 

Miss  Susie  Hayes  Penmanship 

Student  Columbia  University,  1919-20;  Student  in  the  Palmer  School  of 
Penmanship,  New  York.  Holder  of  Palmer's  Teacher  Certificate;  Sup- 
ervisor of  Penmanship,  Louisburg  Public  School. 

Miss  Margaret  Higiismith  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  Public  School  Music,  Raleigh  City  Schools. 

L.  B.  Hoisington,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Psychology 

Professor  Psychology,   Cornell   University. 

M.A.,   University  of  Oregon;   Ph.D.,   Cornell  University. 

Jessie  Howard  Physical  Education 

Physical  Director,  Durham  City  Schools. 

Graduate  of  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College;  Student,  Columbia  University. 

Hubert  A.  Jones,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  LL.B.,  ibid.;  Graduate  Student,  Colum- 
bia  University. 

H.  B.  Jones,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  English 

Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wako  Forest   College;    A.M.,    Ph.D.,    University   of    Chicago. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.  Hygiene 

Dean  of  Medical  School,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Graduate 
Student,    Columbia   University. 
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J.  C.  Lockhart,  A.B.,  A.M.  School  Administration 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wake  County. 

A. B., University  of   North    Carolina;    A.M.,    Columbia   University;    Member 
of  the  Faculty  of  State  College   Summer  School,   three  years. 

J.  W.  Lynch,  M.A.,  D.D.  Bible 

Professor  of  Bible,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  D.D.,  ibid. 

John  W.  Nowell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  "Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  ibid. ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

George  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Latin  and  Greek 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Registrar,  Wake  Forest 
College;   Summer  School  Registrar. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

W.  A.  Potter  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Raleigh. 

J.  Rice  Qtjisenberry,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Th.D.  English 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,   Furman  University;   M.A.,    University  of  Virginia;   Th.D.,    Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

William  E.  Speas,  B.A.,  M.A.  Physics  and  General  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,   Wake   Forest   College;    M.A.,    Johns   Hopkins   University;    Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Chicago. 

Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  B.A.,  LL.D.  Law 

Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    LL.B.,    University   of   Virginia. 
Miss  Bernice  Turner  Primary  Education 

Supervisor,  Statesville  Public  Schools. 

Phil  M.  Utley  Physical  Education 

Director  Physical  Education,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Robert  Bruce  White,  M.A.  Law 

Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   Graduate  Student  in  Law,  ibid. 
Percy  H.  Wilson,  B.A.,  M.A.  Modern  Languages 

Assistant   Professor   of   Modern   Languages,   Wake   Forest 
College. 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest    College;     M.A.,     ibid. ;     Graduate     Student,     Columbia 
University 


Administrative  Officers 


William  Louis  Poteat,  President 

D.  B.  Bkyan,  Director 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  Dean  of  Law  School 

George  W.  Paschal,  Registrar 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  Bursar  and  Secretary 

Dr.  Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  College  Physician 

Miss  Maud  Piggott,  Head  Nurse  of  College  Hospital 

Walter  D.  Holliday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Nelson-  A.  Hayes,  Custodian  of  the  Campus 

Pauline  Sawyer,  Social  Director 

Executive  Committee 

(Representing  the  Faculty  in  matters  of  discipline  and  courses 
in  all  departments.) 

William  Louis  Poteat  N.  Y.  Gulley 

D.  B.  Bryan  G.  W.  Paschal 

E.  B.  Eabnshaw 


General   Statement 


There  has  been,  since  1894,  a  Summer  Law  School  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  conducted  by  Professor  N".  Y.  Gulley,  of  the 
Law  Department,  and  his  associates.  But  with  that  excep- 
tion, the  buildings  on  the  campus  had,  until  recently,  re- 
mained closed  during  the  summer  months. 

Convinced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  College  could 
no  longer  remain  indifferent  to  an  insistent  demand .  for 
extended  services,  if  it  would  be  true  to  its  constituency  and 
to  the  State,  the  Trustees  authorized  the  Summer  School  of 
1921.  That  the  experiment  was  justified  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  enrollment  for  the  initial  session  reached  230. 
The  second  summer,  that  of  1922,  witnessed  an  increase  in 
enrollment  of  over  forty  per  cent,  bringing  the  registration 
up  to  332.  The  Executive  Committee  of  1924  authorized 
two  sessions  of  six  weeks  each.  The  total  registration  for 
both  sessions  was  550.  The  registration  for  both  sessions  in 
1925  was  863. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  "Wake  Forest  Summer  School  is  condi- 
tioned upon  one  of  two  considerations : 

(a)  Graduation  from  a  standard  high  school,  or  its  aca- 
demic equivalent. 

(b)  Possession  of  any  professional  certificate  which  it- 
self presupposes  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school. 
All  teachers  holding  an  Elementary  B  certificate,  or  any 
higher  certificate,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  Wake  Forest 
Summer  School. 
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Scope  of  Work  Offered 

Professional  instruction  and  regular  courses  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following : 

(a)  Teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(b)  Teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

(c)  Teachers  of  high  school  subjects. 

(d)  Principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 

(e)  College  students  or  teachers  who  desire  to  secure 
credit  toward  the  B.A.,  and  M.A.  degrees. 

(f )  Law  students. 

Registration 
I.     Academic  Students 

Monday,  June  14,  is  registration  day  for  all  students  in 
the  College  department.  All  classes  will  meet  regularly  on 
the  second  day  in  each  session  and  absences  will  count  from 
that  day.  (See  regulations  concerning  absences.)  All  stu- 
dents, both  former  and  new  students,  should  fill  out  the  blank 
found  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
statement  one's  eligibility  is  determined  and  reservation 
secured. 

Students  in  Wake  Forest  College  who  are  not  entitled 
to  honorable  standing  in  the  College  are  not  allowed  to 
register  in  the  summer  session.  This  applies  to  students 
who  are  delinquent  either  in  work  or  in  moral  conduct. 
Students  applying  for  admission  from  other  colleges  who 
do  not  hold  teachers'  certificates  and  who  are  not  having 
their  credits  transferred  to  apply  on  a  degree  in  Wake 
Forest  College  should  furnish  the  Dean  of  the  College  or 
the  Registrar  a  recommendation  from  the  last  college  at- 
tended. This  recommendation  should  include  a  statement 
as  to  whether  the  student  is  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal. 
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II.     Law  School 

Law  students  will  register  on  Tuesday,  June  1.  Students 
desiring  to  register  in  the  School  of  Law  will  observe  the 
following  Faculty  regulation   recently   adopted : 

(a)  In  case  a  student  comes  from  another  institution, 
and  is  not  applying  for  degree  credit,  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation and  honorable  dismissal  will  be  required  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  College  at  the  time  of  registration. 

(b)  Other  students  should  make  written  application  for 
entrance  into  the  School  of  Law.  This  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  or  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  College,  and  should  include  credentials  bearing  evi- 
dence of  maturity,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  good  moral 
character. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  fees  in  advance  to  the 
Bursar  of  the  College,  have  their  courses  arranged,  and 
secure  class  cards  from  the  Registrar  before  entering  any 
classes.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  summer  session 
may  decline  any  student's  request  for  admission  for  lack 
of  information  concerning  the  candidate  or  for  other  valid 
reasons. 

Credits 

All  students  admitted  into  the  "Wake  Forest  College  Sum- 
mer Session  are  graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  or  the 
equivalent.  Therefore  all  courses  offered  are  of  college 
grade  and  character,  and  are  so  recognized  by  the  College, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  courses  in  the  uniform  curri- 
cula not  recognized  on  the  degrees  offered  in  Wake  Forest 
College.  Credits  are  to  be  rated  as  prescribed  or  elective, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  departments  in  which 
courses  are  offered  for  degree  credit. 

Professional  Credits.  All  professional  credits  offered  in 
the  Summer  School  are  fully  accredited  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  according  to  their  regula- 
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tions  governing  certificates.  The  Registrar  of  the  College 
will  furnish  to  the  State  Department  of  Certification  a 
transcript  of  all  credits  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

College  Credit.  College  credits  for  Summer  School  work 
are  given  in  terms  of  semester  hours.  A  semester  hour  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  recitation  hour  a  week  for  a  college  semes- 
ter or  half  session.  Thus,  a  course  given  three  hours  a  week 
during  the  regular  college  year  counts  three  semester  hours 
for  each  half-session,  and  six  semester  hours  for  the  entire  ses- 
sion. Thirty  semester  hours  represent  the  work  of  an  average 
college  student  for  nine  months. 

Most  of  the  courses  both  professional  and  academic,  offered 
in  the  Summer  School  carry  college  credit.  Courses  meet- 
ing five  times  a  week  (thirty-one  days  including  examina- 
tion), may  each  count  as  two  semester  hours.  That  is  in 
accord  with  the  professional  credits  for  summer  school 
work  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Some  courses  are  offered  for  more  than  five 
hours  a  week;  but  in  each  case  the  work  is  equated  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  explanation  and  credit  is  given  in  terms  of 
semester  hours.  A  maximum  of  seven  semester  hours  may  be 
earned  by  a  student  in  six  weeks,  or  fourteen  semester  hours  in 
twelve  weeks,  in  the  uniform  curriculum.  Holders  of  any 
"C"  certificate  or  above  and  other  college  students  may  take 
only  six  semester  hours  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Graduate  Credit.  Courses  may  be  pursued  in  almost  every 
college  department  represented  in  the  Summer  School  with 
graduate  credit,  and  counted  toward  the  M.A.  degree.  Those 
who  desire  graduate  credit  should  write  the  director  in 
advance,  or  upon  arrival  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  chairman  of  the  M.A.  Degree  Committee,  and  with  the 
professor  in  charge  of  their  major  subject.  More  or  less  defi- 
nite cycles  of  courses  are  being  worked  out  in  the  various 
departments,  certain  courses  coming  in  alternate  years,  other 
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courses  coming  every  third  year;  thus,  it  becomes  possible 
for  graduate  students  to  plan  their  work  in  advance,  so  as  to 
maintain  unity  in  this  work.  The  requirements  for  the 
M.A.  degree  will  be  found  on  page  25  in  this  bulletin. 

Absences  from  College  Obligations 

Absences  are  noted  from  the  meeting  of  the  first  classes, 
on  the  second  day  of  each  session.  As  in  regular  session, 
full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  if  the  student  misses  15  per 
cent  of  the  class  periods  in  any  course.  Attendance  upon 
daily  assemblies  is  expected.  There  are  no  "cuts"  recognized 
in  the  College.  Legitimate  absences  from  college  duties 
should  be  covered  by  permits  issued  by  the  Dean  in  advance 
if  possible.  These  permits,  when  handed  to  the  instructor, 
allow  the  work  to  be  made  up. 

The  Daily  Assembly  and  Public  Occasions 

The  daily  assembly  hour  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
Summer  School.  It  is  one  of  the  stimulating  and  unifying 
forces  of  the  school.  Daily  announcements  are  important, 
especially  in  a  school  with  an  intensive  program,  and  with 
an  organization  in  which  any  change  is  likely  to  affect  the 
work  throughout  the  school.  Social  events  cannot  all  be 
planned  in  advance ;  public  lectures  and  recitals  will  be 
arranged  during  the  session,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  view 
to  benefiting  the  largest  number.  Because  of  the  vital  rela- 
tionship between  the  daily  assembly  and  the  other  work  of  the 
Summer  School,  as  well  as  because  of  our  plans  to  make  the 
assembly  period  worth  while  on  its  own  account,  all  students 
are  required  to  attend  the  assembly  services  as  in  the  regular 
session. 

A  few  evening  lectures  by  well-known  speakers  will  be 
arranged  for  and  there  will  be  at  least  one  occasion  each 
week  of  a  popular  character,  such  as  story-telling,  recitals, 
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etc.  Often  the  students  themselves,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Social  Director,  or  the  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
arrange  for  special  occasions  of  an  entertaining  charac- 
ter. The  authorities  will,  however,  studiously  guard  the 
time  of  students,  in  order  to  prevent  interference  with 
serious  work. 

Demonstration  School 

There  will  he  a  Demonstration  School,  conducted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Summer  School,  for  the  benefit  of 
primary  teachers.  A  demonstration  class  may  also  he  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  grade  teachers.  There  will 
he  demonstrative  lessons,  and  selected  students  will  he  re- 
quired to  teach  the  class  occasionally  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor  in  charge. 

Medical  Attendance 

Dr.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  or  some 
other  member  of  his  department,  will  serve  as  sum- 
mer school  physician  and  will  have  regular  consulta- 
tion hours.  The  College  Hospital  will  be  kept  open  during 
the  summer  session,  in  charge  of  Miss  Piggott,  the  head 
nurse.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  medical  service,  except 
in  the  case  of  very  serious  or  prolonged  illness.  The  College 
hopes  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  proper  precautions 
in  the  matter  of  health  training  both  by  personal  attention 
to  students  and  by  courses  in  private  and  public  hygiene  in 
the  Summer  School.  Students  are  asked  to  cooperate  with 
the  College  especially  in  the  matter  of  observing  the  time 
schedule  for  regular  consultations. 

Recreation 

Students  of  the  summer  session  at  "Wake  Forest  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  indoor  and  out- 
door sports.     The  gymnasium,  the  athletic  field,  the  tennis 
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courts  of  the  College,   the  golf  links  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Golf  Club,  and  fresh-water  bathing  are  available. 

The  Capital  City,  being  only  forty  minutes  from  the 
College,  adds  the  advantage  of  the  city  to  the  otherwise 
ideal  life  of  the  College  campus  and  community. 

Employment  Bureau 

An  Employment  Bureau,  supervised  by  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  School,  without  charge  assists  principals  to 
secure  teachers,  and  assists  teachers  who  may  be  registered  in 
the  summer  session  to  learn  of  positions  which  are  open. 
Effort  is  made  to  secure  the  best  available  positions  for  all 
students  who  desire  assistance. 

School  boards  and  superintendents  are  invited  to  notify 
the  Bureau  of  their  needs. 

Discipline 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  to  inaugurate  in  the  ensuing  session  a  co- 
operative scheme  of  government.  The  Executive  Committee, 
acting  for  the  Faculty,  is  held  responsible  ultimately  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  However, 
it  is  desirable  that  students  should  learn  the  common  res- 
ponsibility involved  in  citizenship.  To  this  end,  we  desire 
that  an  Advisory  Board  be  created  by  the  election  of  seven 
members  as  follows :  one  elected  by  the  Law  school ;  one  by 
the  students ;  one  from  Bostwick  dormitory ;  one  from  Hunter 
dormitory;  one  from  the  men's  dormitory;  and  two  from 
town  residences. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  Board  recommend  regulations 
concerning  our  life  together,  that  it  investigate  irregularities 
of  any  nature  known  to  be  detrimental  to  the  summer 
session,  and  recommend  adjustments.  It  is  understood,  too, 
that  no  matters  of  discipline  will  be  adjusted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  without  cooperation  with  this  Board. 
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The  following  general  principles,  however,  are  specified 
as  being  insisted  upon: 

1.  Any  student  who  is  not  mindful  of  his  or  her  own  good 
name,  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  good  name 
of  the  College  is  regarded  as  undesirable. 

2.  Cheating  on  tests  and  examinations  is  not  tolerated. 

3.  Possessing  or  drinking  intoxicating  liquor  is  not 
tolerated. 

4.  Young  women  are  not  permitted  to  take  rides  with 
young  men  after  night,  without  satisfactory  arrangements 
previously  made.  This  applies  to  students  on  or  off  the 
campus. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  any  student  matriculating  in 
the  College  subscribes  to  the  above  regulations  and  such  other 
regulations  as  the  Advisory  Board  may  specify  later  for  the 
general  welfare. 

Removal  of  Conditions 

A  grade  of  70  or  above  entitles  a  student  to  full  credit  on 
the  course.  If  a  student  in  the  first  summer  session  fails 
on  one  or  more  courses,  receiving  a  grade  of  as  much  as  60 
and  under  70,  he  is  entitled  to  a  special  examination  on  that 
subject  at  the  close  of  our  second  session  or  at  the  close  of 
our  next  subsequent  session  here.  If  a  student  fails  on  a 
course,  making  a  grade  of  less  than  60,  he  is  required  to  re- 
peat that  course  to  secure  credit. 

The  last  day  of  each  session  is  set  apart  for  examinations. 
A  student  interested  in  removing  a  condition  on  any  subject 
will  have  an  opportunity  here  on  that  day.  The  ex- 
amination period  begins  at  eight  o'clock  and  continues 
through  the  afternoon.  One  should  be  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  because  the  examinations  are  held  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule. 
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Students  who  fail  in  the  second  session  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege indicated  above  accorded  them  in  a  subsequent  sum- 
mer session.  Requests  for  special  examinations  should  be 
made  in  advance. 

If  the  student  has  failed  on  one  or  more  courses  the  trans- 
cript of  work  is  not  sent  to  the  State  Department,  except  on 
special  request,  until  the  work  is  made  up. 

Dormitories 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  are  all  equipped  for  the 
use  of  Summer  School  students.  The  Bostwick  and  Hunter 
dormitories,  modern  throughout  and  convenient  to  the 
recitation  rooms  and  to  boarding  places,  are  reseved  for 
women  during  the  summer  session.  These  dormitories  are 
in  charge  of  chaperones.  The  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian 
dormitories  are  reserved  for  men.  Rooms  in  the  dor- 
mitories are  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applications 
are  received.  The  Bostwick  Hall  has  in  every  room  two  large 
closets  and  running  water.  All  rooms  in  this  building  are 
double  rooms;  the  rent  is  $8  for  each  person  for  the  session. 
All   other   dormitory   rooms   rent   for   $6    for   each   person. 

The  members  of  the  Summer  School  are  requested  to 
furnish  such  articles  as  pillow  cases,  sheets,  spreads,  blan- 
kets, and  towels. 

A  limited  number  who  prefer  to  room  in  the  village  will 
be  able  to  secure  good  rooms  with  private  families,  or  in 
the  Wake  Forest  Hotel,  at  reasonable  rates. 

Boarding  Places 

Following  the  usual  custom  at  the  College,  the  Summer 
School  students  board  at  the  numerous  private  boarding 
house  in  Wake  Forest.     Table  board  may  be  obtained  within 
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easy  reach  of  the  dormitories  and  recitation  rooms  at  from 
$5  to  $6  a  week.  Board  may  be  arranged  in  person  after 
one  arrives. 

Expenses 

There  will  be  no  tuition  charge  for  teachers  and  regular 
college  students.  The  matriculation  fee  of  $15.00  includes 
library,  medical  attendance,  lectures,  and  incidental  fees. 
Charges  are  itemized  below. 

Law  Students 

Matriculation  Fee $15.00 

Tuition    20.00 

Room  rent  (eleven  weeks),  College  Dormitory 11.00 

$46.00 

All  Other  Students — Six  Weeks 

Matriculation   fee $15.00 

Room  in  dormitory 6.00  or       8.00 


$21.00  or  $23.00 
Board  will  cost  from  $5  to  $6  a  week. 
In  certain  courses  a  small  laboratory  fee  is  charged,  to 
cover  breakage  and  necessary  expenses. 


CERTIFICATE  AND  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


I.  Plan  of  Work 


There  are  two  curricula,  based  upon  graduation  from  an 
accredited  high  school,  one  leading  to  the  Primary  0,  the 
other  to  the  Grammar  Grade  C  certificate.  These  curricula 
are  equivalent  to  two  college  years  and  require  for  com- 
pletion nine  six-week  sessions  as  noted  below.  Graduates 
of  standard  high  schools  without  certificates  will  be  required 
to  register  for  courses  outlined  in  groups  number  one.  Hold- 
ers of  the  Elementary  B  certificate  are  urged  to  take  courses 
from  groups  three  to  five,  inclusive,  in  either  the  Primary 
or  the  Grammar  Grade  curriculum.  Holders  of  the  Elemen- 
tary A  certificate  are  urged  to  take  courses  from  groups  six 
to  nine,  in  either  the  Primary  or  the  Grammar  Grade  cur- 
riculum. The  suffix  X  on  a  course  number  indicates  that 
these  courses  may  be  counted  on  either  a  Primary  or  a 
Grammar  Grade  certificate.  P  and  G  indicate  Primary  and 
Grammar  Grades  courses,  respectively.  Credit  will  not  be 
allowed  for  courses  that  are  duplicated.  Regular  college 
courses,  both  academic  and  professional,  leading  to  the  more 
advanced  certificates  are  provided. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  with  two  summer 
school  units,  numbers  one  and  two,  are  entitled  to  the  Ele- 
mentary B  certificate.     Basis  salary,  $65. 

Holders  of  the  Elementary  B  certificate,  who  are  credited 
with  four  summer  schools  of  six  weeks  each,  or  one  college 
year  of  30  semester  hours,  including  professional  courses, 
are  entitled  to  the  Elementary  A  certificate,  the  basis  salary 
being  $75. 

Holders  of  the  Elementary  A  certificate,  who  are  credited 
with  four  summer  schools  of  six  weeks  each,  or  one  college 
year  of  30   semester  hours,   including  professional   courses, 
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are  entitled  to  the  Primary  C,  Grammar  C,  or  High  School 
C  certificate  with  a  basis  salary  of  $85. 

Holders  of  the  C  grade  certificate,  with  credit  for  30 
additional  semester  hours  of  college  work,  including  12 
semester  hours  in  professional  courses,  are  entitled  to  Pri- 
mary, Grammar,  or  High  School  B  certificate,  with  a  basis 
salary  of  $90. 

Holders  of  this  B  certificate,  with  30  additional  semester 
hours  of  college  work,  including  18  semester  hours  in  pro- 
fessional courses,  are  entitled  to  Primary,  Grammar,  or 
High  School  A  certificate,  with  a  basis  salary  of  $100. 

Securing  Certificates 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  who  attend  Summer 
School  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  certificate  should  secure 
a  blank  from  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
have  it  filled  out  by  the  principal,  and  return  this  blank 
to  the  Department.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  session 
the  Registrar  sends  a  transcript  of  the  student's  work  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  certi- 
ficate is  issued  upon  the  request  of  the  candidate. 

The  procedure  for  a  college  student  is  the  same,  except 
that  the  College  in  this  instance  furnishes  the  transcripts. 

If  one  has  a  certificate,  when  the  credits  accumulate  in 
the  State  Department  sufficient  for  either  renewing  or  rais- 
ing the  certificate,  the  old  certificate  is  returned  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one. 

PRIMARY  CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  PRIMARY  C  CERTIFICATE 

No.  1. 

Educ.   11X  Introduction     to     Teaching „. 2 

Educ.   12X  Elementary    School    Practice 2 

Eng.   11X  English     Composition 2 

Phy.  Educ.   11X  Plays    and    Games     (General) 1 

7 
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No.  2. 

Educ.   23P  Special    Primary    Method    (Reading) ^ 2 

Eng.  22X  English     Composition 2 

Educ.   24X  Introductory    School    Management - 2 

Writing   21X  *Writing      (Skill) 1 

7 

(Both   the  ahove  units  required  of  high   school   graduates  for  the   Elementary 
B    certificate.) 

No.  3. 

Educ.  35P  Special    Primary    Methods 2 

(Language,    Story  Telling   and  Dramatization) 

Eng.   33X  English     Composition 2 

Geog.   31X  Principles    of    Geography 2 

Draw.   31X  *FundamentaIs    of    Drawing 1 

7 
No.  4. 

Biol.   41X  General    Biology 2 

Psychol.   41X  Child     Study 2 

History   41X  American     History 2 

Phys.  Educ.  42P  Plays   and    Games    (Primary    Grades) 1 

7 
No.  5. 

Physiol.   51X  Personal    and    School    Hygiene 2 

Hist.    52X  American   History 2 

Educ.   56P  Primary    Number    and    Projects 2 

Music  51X  *Elements  of  Music 1 

7 
No.  6. 

Educ.    67P  Primary     Curriculum 2 

Biol.   62X  Biology     (Plants) 2 

Geog.    62P  Geography   and   Nature   Study   for   Primary   Grades 2 

Ind.   Arts   61P  Industrial    Arts    for    Primary    Grades 1 

7 
No.  7. 

Hist.   73P  History   Material   for   Primary   Grades 2 

Biol.   73P  Biology     (Animals) 2 

Eng.    74P  Children's    Literature 2 

Drawing   72P  Drawing    for    Primary    Grades 1 

7 
No.  8. 

Psychol.    82X  Educational    Psychology 2 

Writing   82P  Writing    (Technique) 1 

Educ.   88X  Observation    and    Participation    (Optional) 1 

Geog.    83X  Tjpes     of     Industries 2 

Elective   1  or  2   credits.  6 


Sociol.  01X 

Relig.   Educ.   01X 
Hist.   94X 
Music   92P 
Eng.   95P 


No.   9. 

Social     Problems 

or 

Religious     Education 2 

Citizenship    2 

Music  for  Primary  Grades 1 

Reading    and    Speech 

Elective  2   Credits.  6 


*Elective  if  the  student  is  proficient. 
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GRAMMAR    GRADE    CURRICULUM    LEADING    TO    GRAMMAR    GRADE 
0    CERTIFICATE 

No.   1. 

Educ.   11X  Introduction    to    Teaching 2 

Educ.   12X  Elementary    School    Practice 2 

En?.   HX  English     Composition 2 

Phys.   Educ.   11X  Plays    and    Games    (General) 1 

7 
No.  2. 

Educ.  23G  Grammar    Grade    Methods 2 

(Lang.    Comp.    and   Reading) 

Eng.  22X  English     Composition 2 

Educ.   24X  Introductory     S<  hool     Management 2 

Writ.  21X  *Writing     (Skill) 1 

7 
(Both  the  above  units  required  of  high   school   graduates   for   the   Elementary 
B  certificate.) 


Geog.  31X 
Eng.  33X 
Hist.  31  G 
Draw.  31X 


Psychol.   41X 
Biol.   41X 
Hist.   41X 
Phys.   Educ.   42G 


Physiol.    51X 
Hist.    52X 
Educ.   55G 
Music  51X 


B'ol.  62X 
Hist.  63G 
Educ.   66G 


No.  3. 

Principles     of     Geography 2 

English    Composition 2 

European     Backgrounds 2 

*Pundamentals    of    Drawing 1 

7 
No.  4. 

Child     Study 2 

General     Biology 2 

American     History 2 

Plays  and  Games   (Grammar  Grades) 1 

7 
No.  5. 

Personal    and    School    Hygiene 2 

American   History 2 

Grammar    Grade    Arithmetic 2 

Elements   of   Music    (Optional) 1 

7 
No.  6. 

Biology     (Plants) 2 

North    Carolina    History 2 

Grammar   Grade   Curriculum   and   Projects 2 

Elective  1  Credit  Course.  6 


Eng.  74G 
Biol.  73X 
Geog.  72G 
Draw.   72G 


No.  7. 

American     Literature 2 

Biology    (Animals) 2 

Geography    of    North   America 2 

Drawing    for    Grammar    Grades '. 1 


*  Elective  if  the  student  is  proficient. 
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No.  8. 

Psychol.   82X  Educational    Psychology 2 

Geog.    83X  Types     of     Industries 2 

Eng.    85G  Literature    for    Grammar    Grades 2 

Educ.   88X  Observation    and    Participation 1 

7 

No.  9. 

Educ.   98G  Methods:    Geography    and    History _ 2 

Sociol.   91X  Social    Problems 

or 

Relig.  Educ.  91X  Religious    Education 2 

Hist.   94X  Citizenship   2 

Music  92G  Musical  Appreciation   for   Grammar   Grades 1 

7 

The  teaching  of  elementary  Science,  2  credits,  and  English  Literature,  2 
credits,  may  be  elected  for  any  equivalent  credit  course  of  the  last  four 
summer  schools  (6,  7,  8,  9). 

Teachers  who  have  completed  Unit  1  should  take  Unit  2,  those  who  have 
completed   both   1   and   2   should  take  3,   and  so  on   regularly. 

Teachers  who  hold  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  B  certificates  will 
not  be  credited  with  courses  taken   in  these  curricula. 

Suggested  Course  for  Credit  on  Higher  Certificate 

Students  having  not  less  than  60  semester  hours  in  col- 
lege who  desire  credit  on  the  C,  B,  or  A  certificate  should 
choose  courses  from  the  list  given  below. 

Students  who  have  had  one  or  two  years  in  college,  and 
who  desire  to  teach  in  either  the  primary  or  the  grammar 
grades  may  choose  courses  from  the  primary  or  the  gram- 
mar curriculum  or  from  the  courses  listed  here,  according  to 
their  need.  Holders  of  the  B  or  A  certificates,  representing 
Junior  and  Senior  standing,  must  choose  from  the  more 
advanced  courses  listed  below. 

Students  who  are  required  to  take  courses  in  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  for  credit  on  higher  certificates  should 
elect  courses  specified  for  this  purpose. 

Professional  Courses 
Professional  Courses  Credited  on  the  C ,  B,  and  A  Certificates 

General  Psychology  (counts  only  when  offered  together 
with  other  courses). 
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Principles  of  Education. 
Educational  Psychology. 
Tests  and  Measurements. 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  Education  in  the 
Grades. 

History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  High  Schools. 
State  and  County  Educational  Administration. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Methods  of  Teaching  English. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Language. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Science. 
Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

The  above  courses  count  as  professional  hours  on  the 
certificates.  (See  certificate  requirements.)  All  other  courses 
in  the  College  count  as  elective  hours  in  raising  a  certificate 
from  one  classification  to  the  next  highest. 

Higher  Certificates 

Suggested  Courses  for  Life,  Principals' ,  and  Superintendents' 
Certificates 

State,  County  and  City  School  Administration. 

Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School. 

Tests  and  Measurements. 

Problems  of  Administration  and  Supervision  in  the  Grades. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  degree  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts, 
Science,  Law  and  Medicine  are  regularly  128  semester  hours. 
The  prescribed  course,  electives  and  majors,  are  outlined 
in  the  regular  catalogue  of  the  College,  pages  55  to  60. 
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Degree  requirements  completed  in  summer  session  will  be 
credited,  and  the  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma  at  the  next 
succeeding  commencement. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Some  courses  in  many  departments  of  the  College 
may  be  offered  as  credit  courses  on  the  Master  of  Arts 
Degree,  provided :  First,  that  such  a  course  has  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies;  second,  that  ad- 
ditional work  be  offered  in  course  if  required  by  the  profes- 
sor in  charge. 

This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  after 
receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
has  successfully  completed  an  additional  year's  work,  con- 
sisting of  not  fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours  done  in 
residence,  and  a  thesis.  Applicants  may  offer  only  work 
done  after  they  receive  the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  statement 
of  the  proposed  courses,  together  with  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  thesis,  must  be  filed  by  the  applicant  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  near  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
and  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  the  work  offered  must  be  of  an  ad- 
vanced character;  at  least  one-half  of  it  must  be  done  in 
one  department  or  group  of  kindred  departments;  and  on  each 
course  a  minimum  grade  of  80  must  be  maintained.  An 
"advanced  course"  is  one  which  is  preceded  by  at  least  10  or 
12  semester  hours  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  subject. 

The  thesis  must  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  candidate  is  doing  the 
larger  part  of  his  work.  The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
will  examine  the  applicant  on  his  tenative  outline,  sources 
of  information  and  methods  when  the  requirements  are  ap- 
proximately half  completed,  and  on  the  completed  thesis 
near  the  completion  of  the  courses  required  for  the  degree. 
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The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right  to 
recommend  to  the  faculty  at  any  time  the  dropping  of  a 
candidate  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 

Note.  Five  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each  will  be 
accepted  as  one  year  in  residence;  six  hours  each  session 
meet  the  requirements  in  semester  hours. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Bible 

Professor  Cullom 
Professor  Lynch 

Bible  Si — The  Making  and  Message  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  class  will  study  the  historical  background  of  the 
New  Testament,  how  its  books  came  to  be  produced,  the  mes- 
sage of  each  book,  and  the  message  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.  One  hour  daily,  first  session.  Credit,  two  semes- 
ter hours. — Professor  Cullom. 

Bible  S2 — The  Bible  by  Books.  A  study  of  the  New 
Testament  by  examining  the  message  of  each  of  its  books. 
One  hour  daily,  second  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
— Professor  Lynch. 

Bible  S3 — Biblical  Literature.  A  candid  but  sympathetic 
and  constructive  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  embracing 
the  Epic,  the  Lyric,  the  Elegy,  the  Idyll,  the  "Wisdom  Litera- 
ture, the  Oration,  the  Sermon,  the  Prayer,  the  Epigram, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  hour  daily,  second 
session.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. — Professor  Lynch. 

Bible  S5 — Christian  Ethics.  This  is  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  human  relations  as  He 
and  His  inspired  interpreters  saw  them.  The  principles  of 
Jesus  are  applied  to  the  vital  questions  of  today.  The  class 
is  taught  mainly  by  lectures  supplemented  by  parallel  read- 
ings, brief  papers,  and  open  discussion.  Particular  stress  is 
laid  on  keeping  orderly  and  accurate  note  books.  One  hour 
daily,  second  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. — Professor 
Lynch. 

Bible  S7 — The  Psychology  of  Religion.  The  thesis  of 
this  class  is  that  religion  is  an  essential  element  in  the  makeup 
of  a  normal  human  being.  The  work  will  be  conducted  from 
this  point  of  view  and  seek  to  show  the  nature  of  religion,  and 
its  place  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  human  society. 
One  hour  daily,  first  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
— Professor  Cullom. 
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Bible  S12 — Religion  in  Community  Life.  Religion  is 
studied  as  a  preparation  for  democratic  living.  Some  of  the 
more  important  institutions  through  which  religion  finds 
expression  in  social  life  will  be  examined — the  home,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  club.  One  hour  daily,  first 
session.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. — Professor  Cullom. 

Biology 

Professor  Bradbury 
Dr.  Kitchin 

Biol.  (41X)  SI — General  Biology.  This  is  a  foundation 
course  which  will  give  some  basis  for  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  physiology,  botany,  zoology  and  other  sciences 
of  the  curriculum.  It  will  emphasize  the  broader  prin- 
ciples of  growth  and  development.  Types  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  pro- 
toplasm, cells,  cell  differentiation,  cell  aggregation,  repro- 
duction, etc.  The  course  attempts  to  give  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  heredity,  evolution,  and  eugenics. 
First  session. 

Biol.  (62X)  S3— Biology  (Plants).  This  course  at- 
tempts two  things:  (1)  through  the  study  of  types  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  morphology,  physiology  and  re- 
production of  plants,  from  the  one-cell  to  seed  plants;  (2) 
through  field  work  to  acquaint  the  student  with  as  much 
common  and  local  flora  as  possible.  The  course  will  be  of 
especial  service  to  those  who  teach  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary science  in  the  elementary  school.    First  session. 

Biol.  (73X)  S13 — Biology  (Animals).  The  aim  and 
method  of  the  course  is  similar  to  that  in  Biology  S3.  Out- 
standing characteristics  of  animal  life,  from  the  single-cell 
protozoon  to  the  higher  mammalian  will  be  studied.  Es- 
pecial effort  will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
common  insects,  butterflies,  beetles,  etc.,  both  as  to  identifica- 
tion and  as  to  economic  importance.     First  session. 

Physiol.  (51X)  S7-8 — Personal  and  School  Hygiene. 
General,  personal  and  school  hygiene;  some  instruction  in 
anatomy  and  physiology;  cause,  transmission  and  prevention 
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of  communicable  diseases;  with  special  reference  to  most 
common  diseases ;  defects  of  school  children ;  schoolhouse 
sanitation;  medical  inspection,  programs  of  health  educa- 
tion.   Both  sessions. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Nowell 
Assistant  Professor  Black 

Chem.  S3 — Qualitative  Analysis.  Three  hours  laboratory 
work  and  quiz  daily.    First  session. 

Chem.  S5 — Organic  Chemistry.  One  hour  lecture  daily. 
First  session. 

Chem:.  S10 — Quantitative  Analysis.  Two  hours  laboratory 
work  daily.     Chemistry  S3  prerequisite.     First  session. 

Chem.  6— Organic  Chemistry.  One  hour  lecture  daily. 
Second   session. 

Chem.  8 — Organic  Preparations.  Two  hours  laboratory 
work  daily.     Second  session. 

Chem.  10 — Quantitative  Analysis.  Two  hours  laboratory 
work  daily.     Second  session. 

Drawing 

Miss  Bowen 

Draw.  31X — Fundamentals  of  Drawing.  This  course 
aims  to  give  the  skill  which  is  fundamental  in  teaching  the 
drawing  of  the  State  Course  of  Study,  as  well  as  that  which 
will  help  in  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  Such  topics  as  these  will  be  considered: 
Color  theory;  design;  perspective;  representation;  illustra- 
tion; picture  study,  etc.  Media;  charcoal,  water  colors, 
crayons,  clay,  etc..  The  work  will  be  closely  correlated  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Draw.  72P — Drawing  for  Primary  Grades.  The  same 
general  topics  as  in  Fundamentals  of  Drawing,  with  special 
reference  to  the  primary  grades.     The  work  will  be  closely 
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correlated  with  all  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades, 
but  with  emphasis  upon  the  art  for  those  grades  in  the  State 
Course  of  Study. 

Draw.  72G — Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades.  The  same 
general  topics  treated  in  Fundamentals  of  Drawing,  with 
particular  application  to  grammar  grade  subject  matter. 
Design  will  have  special  adaptation  to  textiles,  books,  print- 
ing of  letters,  landscape  and  figure  designs  on  post  cards, 
holiday  greetings,  posters.  The  State  Course  of  Study  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  course. 

Education 

Professor  Bryan 
Superintendent  Best 
Professor  Fleagle 
Superintendent    Coon 
Superintendent  LocJchart 
Miss  Highsmith 
Miss  Bryant 

Educ.  11X — Introduction  to  Teaching.  An  introduc- 
tory study  of  the  work  of  public  schools,  the  business 
of  teaching,  etc.  It  should  serve  to  orient  the  student  in  the 
fields  of  education.  Frequent  observation  should  be  made 
in  the  training  school  to  enable  the  students  to  study  child 
nature,  teacher  qualifications,  and  the  specific  problems  in- 
volved in  each  field  of  work,  as  the  primary,  intermediate 
and  grammar  grade.    Both  sessions. 

Educ.  12X — Elementary  School  Practice.  An  effort  is 
made  in  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  as  much 
general  technique  as  the  time  given  will  allow.  Based  on  the 
elementary  course  of  study,  such  topics  as  the  following 
being  treated:  Selection  and  organization  of  subject  mat- 
ter; types  of  lessons;  the  recitation;  socialized  recitation; 
the  project  and  problem  method;  lesson  plan;  teaching  chil- 
dren to  study,  etc.  Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  training 
school.     Both  sessions. 
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Educ.  24X — Introductory  School  Management.  The 
primary  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a 
school.  Among  the  topics  treated  are :  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion; personal  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  discipline; 
program  making;  daily  schedule;  classification  and  grada- 
tion; school  hygiene;  supervised  study;  school  ethics. 
Frequent  use  will  be  made  of  the  training  school.  Both 
sessions. 

Educ.  23P — Primary  Methods  {Reading).  The  psy- 
chology of  reading;  historic  development  of  methods,  as 
A,  B,  C,  word,  sentence,  etc.;  pre-primer  reading;  phonics; 
suitable  reading  material;  the  place  of  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing; recent  investigations  in  reading;  diagnostic  and  reme- 
dial steps ;  minimum  essentials.  Much  use  will  be  made  of 
the  training  school.     Both  sessions. 

Educ.  35P — Primary  Methods  {Story  Telling,  Language 
and  Dramatization).  The  place  of  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage ;  nature  study,  games,  stories,  pictures,  projects  and 
other  activities  as  a  basis  for  language  work;  story  telling — 
principles  underlying  choice  of  material,  learning  and  tell- 
ing a  selected  number;  dramatization,  its  educational  value, 
relation  to  other  subjects  and  place  in  the  primary  grades; 
spelling,  kind  and  quantity,  methods  of  teaching,  recent  in- 
vestigations. 

Educ.  23G — Methods:  Language,  Composition  and  Read- 
ing. A  study  of  recent  experimental  investigations  in  these 
subjects;  the  minimum  essentials  in  each  grade,  in  each  sub- 
ject; the  respective  value  of  oral  and  silent  reading;  of  oral 
and  written  composition;  different  methods  of  teaching; 
value  of  projects  in  organizing  and  motivating  the  work. 
Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 
Systematic  observation  in  the  training  school  will  be  required. 
Both  sessions. 

Geog.  3 IX — Principles  of  Geography.  This  is  a  founda- 
tion course  for  the  later  study  of  all  geography.  Since  the 
major  geographical  factor  in  determining  the  distribution  of 
people,  what  they  do,  how  they  live,  etc.,  its  climate,  most 
emphasis  will  be  put  upon  that  topic.  Topics :  weather  and 
weather    observations;    elements    of    climate;    temperature, 
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winds,  rainfall;  application  of  these  climatic  principles  to 
the  distribution  of  population,  industries,  etc.,  in  climatic 
regions  of  the  world. 

Educ.  55G — Arithmetic  for  Grammar  Grades.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  presupposed.  Among  the 
topics  considered  will  be :  elementary  psychology  of 
arithmetic;  the  value  and  place  of  drill;  problem  solving; 
diagnosis  of  difficulties  and  remedial  measures ;  methods  of 
teaching;  sources  of  problems;  place  of  arithmetic  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  Systematic  observation  in 
the  training  school  required.  State  Course  of  Study,  state 
adopted  texts  and  a  professional  book  on  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  course. 

Educ.  56P — Primary  Number  and  Projects.  The  psy- 
chology of  arithmetic;  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades;  the  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  for- 
mal arithmetic  in  these  grades;  history  of  arithmetic  and 
the  development  of  methods ;  projects  in  nature  study,  games, 
and  other  activities  as  a  basis  for  the  formal  number  work. 
Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  training  school. 

Educ.  67P — Primary  Curriculum.  The  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  education  in  the  primary  grades;  subject  matter  and 
school  activities  necessary  to  attain  these  aims  and  objectives; 
study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  light  of  these;  organi- 
zation of  primary  curriculum;  the  place  of  projects  and  child 
activities  as  a  basis  for  this  organization.  Much  use  will 
be  made  of  the  training  school. 

Educ.  66G — Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and  Projects. 
The  aim  and  objectives  of  education  in  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades.  In  the  light  of  these  objectives,  pupil  ac- 
tivities and  experiences  for  their  accomplishment.  Organi- 
zation of  the  grammar  grade  curriculum  around  these  ac- 
tivities. Growing  out  of  this  will  come  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  projects;  minimum  essentials,  etc.,  The  State 
Course  of  Study  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  text, 
Bonser's  Elementary  School  Curriculum  or  a  similar  book. 

61P — Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades.  Industrial 
arts  education  should  give  to  the  child  an  acquaintance  with 
the  raw  products  of  nature,  and  the  changes  made  in  them  so 
tbat  they  may  be  more  usable  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  uten- 
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sils,  record  as  books,  tools,  machines,  etc.  The  manipulation 
and  work  with  clay,  textiles,  wood,  paper,  food,  printing  and 
so  on  should  give  to  the  child  such  an  understanding  and 
should  develop  standards  of  judgment  and  good  taste. 

Geog.  62P — Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Primary 
Grades.  Among  the  content  topics  treated  will  be;  primi- 
tive life  and  occupations;  observational  effects  of  weather 
changes  and  climate  on  nature  and  life — what  people  do; 
certain  physiographic  changes  and  features  which  could  be 
observed  and  appreciated.  Use  will  be  made  of  the  State 
Course  of  Study  text  books  in  geography  and  nature  study, 
and  professional  books  on  these  subjects. 

Hist.  73P — History  Material  for  Primary  Grades. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  source  of 
history  material  for  primary  grades,  together  with  methods 
of  presentation.  Topics :  History  stories  of  Indian  life ; 
Bible  stories ;  shepherd  life ;  heroes  of  other  lands ;  pioneers ; 
explorers.  Stories  for  special  days,  as  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, etc.  The  State  Course  of  Study  and  State  adopted 
texts  will  constitute  the  chief  basis  for  this  work. 

Eng.  74P — Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of 
literature  for  primary  grades;  types  of  literature;  Mother 
Goose,  nonsense  and  fairy  tales,  fables,  myths,  legends, 
nature  stories,  poetry,  etc ;  story  telling,  principles  underly- 
ing, and  practice;  study  of  State  Course  of  Study  and  State 
adopted  texts;  bibliographies  and  use  of  the  library. 

Eng.  85B — Literature  for  Grammar  Grades.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
best  literature  for  children;  to  give  him  some  power  in  the 
discrimination  of  such  literature;  and  to  give  some  know- 
ledge of  how  to  present  the  literature.  Among  the  types 
of  literature  studied  are  myths,  Bible  stories,  tales  of  ad- 
venture, chivalry,  romance,  history,  simple  narrative  and 
lyric  poetry.  State  Course  of  Study  and  State  adopted 
texts  should  form  a  basis  for  this  work. 
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Credit  Courses  on  Higher  Certificates 

Course  Si — Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles 
— psychological,  sociological,  pedagogical,  etc. — upon  which 
sound  secondary-school  procedure  is  based. 

Course  S3 — Administration.  A  course  for  principals, 
superintendents,  students  of  education,  and  prospective  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents. 

Course  S4 — Supervision  of  Elementary  Instruction.  A 
course  for  elementary  school  principals  and  supervisors  and 
prospective  principals  and  supervisors. 

Educ.  S10 — Tests  and  Measurements.  An  introductory 
study  of  standard  tests,  both  mental  and  achievement,  with 
the  view  to  orienting  the  student  in  the  field  of  educational 
experimentation.  Some  tests  will  be  given,  and  their  uses 
in  supervision  will  be  studied. 

Course  S12 — History  of  Education.  This  course  surveys 
educational  progress  from  the  Renaissance,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  secularization  and  development  of  education 
in  America. 

Course  S14 — Philosophy  of  Education.  Here  is  a  sur- 
vey of  educational  classics  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Dewey's 
Democracy  and  Education.  Upon  this  basis  biological,  so- 
cial, and  psychical  facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 

Educ.  S15 — Supervision  of  High  School  Instruction.  A 
course  for  high  school  principals  and  prospective  high  school 
principals. 

Note.  Courses  S3,  S10,  and  S15  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  certificates  and  renewals  when  courses  in  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  are  required. 
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English 

Professor  Jones 

Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry 

Eng.  (11X)  Si* — English  Composition.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten composition;  daily  exercises,  to  correct  the  more  com- 
mon faults;  analysis  of  selections  of  modern  prose;  reports 
on  supplementary  reading. 

One  hour  daily,  first  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Repeated  the  the  second  session. 

Eng.  (22X)  S2a — English  Composition.  A  continuation 
of  the  work  begun  in  English  SI ;  special  emphasis  on  the 
sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the  outline ;  practice  in  the  use 
of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  other  reference  works; 
analysis  of  selections  of  prose;  supplementary  reading. 
Prerequisite,  English  Si,  or  the  equivalent. 

One  hour  daily,  first  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Repeated  the  second  session. 

Eng.  (33X)  S2b — English  Composition.  A  more  advanced 
course,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  completed  in  English  Si  and 
S2a,  with  more  detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric; 
emphasis  on  collecting  material  and  organizing  ideas.  Pre- 
requisite, English  Si  and  S2a,  or  the  equivalent. 

One  hour  daily,  first  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Repeated  the  second  session. 

Eng.  S4 — English  Literature.  A  survey  of  English  litera- 
ture from  Goldsmith  through  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
special  attention  to  selections  of  primary  excellence  and 
historic  significance.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college 
English. 

One  hour  daily,  either  session.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Eng.  (74G)  S5 — American  Literature.  Representative 
American  writers  are  studied,  including  Cooper,  Bryant, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whitman  and 
Lanier.     Prerequisite   one  year  of  college  English. 

One  hour  daily,  either  session.    Credit,  two  semester  hours. 


*English   SI,    S2a,   and  S2b   are  designed   to  be  the  equivalent  of   the  first 
year   of    college   English,    listed    in    the    catalogue    as    English    1-2. 
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Eng.  S8 — Victorian  Poets.  A  study  of  the  poets  of  the 
Victorian  period,  with  special  attention  to  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing and  Arnold.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  English. 

One  hour  daily,  second  session.    Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Eng.  S9 — Shakespeare.  An  intensive  study  of  several  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  with  a  rapid  reading  of  others.  Pre- 
requisite, two  years  of  college  English. 

One  hour  daily,  first  session.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

History 

Professor  Harrell 
Professor  Crittenden 

Hist.  41X — American  History.  For  the  first  six  weeks 
an  intensive  study  of  United  States  History  prior  to  1812. 
Topics:  geographic  conditions;  colonizing  agencies;  types 
of  local  and  colonial  government ;  development  of  commerce, 
conflict  with  England;  formation  of  the  Union.  Extensive 
reading  and  special  reports. 

Hist.  52X.  During  the  second  term  an  intensive  study 
from  1812  through  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Much 
use  will  be  made  of  biographical  study  as  a  means  of  inter- 
preting the  spirit  of  those  days.  Extensive  reading  and 
special   reports. 

Hist.  31G — European  Backgrounds.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  threefold:  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter  for  a  similarly  named  course  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools;  (2)  to  give  an  interpretative  background  to  our 
American  History,  and  (3)  to  give  an  international  rather 
than  a  national  point  of  view.  This  course  will  deal 
with  the  economic,  social  and  political  life  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Medieval  life;  feudalism,  the  rise  of  cities 
and  Medieval  trade;  development  of  the  English  race;  Pro- 
testant and  Puritan  Revolutions;  American  Colonization — 
English,  French,  Spanish. 

Hist.  63G — North  Carolina  History.  A  general  politi- 
cal, economical,  social  and  educational  survey  of  the  State. 
Sir  "Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  at  founding  a  colony;  perma- 
nent settlements;  North  Carolina  under  the  king;  develop- 
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ment  of  the  State ;  ISTorth  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary, 
Civil  and  World  wars;  the  present  industrial  and  educa- 
tional development. 

Hist.  94X — Citizenship.  The  course  will  study  local, 
state,  and  national  government  in  operation,  in  the  concrete. 
Topics :  qualifications  for  representatives  of  local,  state  and 
national  officials;  suffrage,  all  steps;  taxation;  institutions, 
support  and  function ;  office  holding  and  our  attitude  toward 
it ;  the  citizen  and  law  enforcement. 

Hist.  S9 — The  United  States  since  1860.  Two  hours,  to 
be  arranged.  Intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  majoring 
in  History  and  who  have  passed  History  1-2  and  History 
3-2  of  the  regular  College  course.    Lectures  and  term  papers. 

Modern  Languages 

Professor  Gorrell 
Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

French  SAB.  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar, 
Part  One.  Elementary  Prose  Readings.  Thorough  practice 
in  pronunciation,  translation  and  writing.  This  course  is 
for  beginners.  First  session,  two  hours  daily.  Credit  four 
semester  hours.  Second  session,  one  hour  daily.  Credit  two 
semester  hours. 

French  Sl-2.  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar, 
Part  Two.  Exercises  in  irregular  verbs  and  common  idioms. 
Readings.  Prerequisite,  French  S-AB.  First  session,  two 
hours  daily.  Credit  four  semester  hours.  Second  session,  one 
hour  daily.     Credit  two  semester  hours. 

French  S3-4.  A  course  for  students  desiring  to  elect  an 
advanced  course  in  French.  French  Prose  Composition  and 
a  review  of  French  Grammar.  Lectures  in  Seventeenth 
Century  French  Literature.  First  session,  one  hour  daily. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Second  session,  two  hours  daily. 
Credit  four  semester  hours. 

Scientific  German  S5-6.  A  course  intended  especially  for 
students  applying  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
First  session.  Two  hours  daily  for  eight  weeks.  Credit,  six 
semester  hours. 
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Mathematics 

Professor  Jones 
Professor  Carroll 

Math.  SI — Trigonometry.  Thorough  study  of  the  Func- 
tions, their  relations,  trigonometric  equations  and  selected 
problems.  To  take  this  course  the  student  must  show  that 
he  has  completed  at  least  one  year's  work  of  Elementary 
Algebra  and  one  year's  work  of  Higher  Algebra ;  and  that  he 
is  familiar  with  the  Laws  of  Exponents,  Radical  Expressions, 
Quadratic  Equations,  Progressions  and  the  Binomial  The- 
orem. He  must  also  show  that  he  has  mastered  the  Eive 
Books  of  Plane  Geometry.  One  hour  daily,  both  sessions. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours  each  session. 

Math.  S2 — College  Algebra.  Rapid  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  thorough  treatment  of  Quadratic  Equations,  Loga- 
rithms, Ratio  and  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions,  Ine- 
qualities, Binomial  Theorem.  Undetermined  Coefficients, 
Partial  Fractions,  etc.  One  hour  daily,  first  session.  Credit, 
two  semester  hours.  (These  two  courses  complete  the  work 
for  first  year  of  college  mathematics. 

By  consulting  instructor  students  may  remove  conditions 
in  Mathematics  by  attending  either  session  of  the  Summer 
School. 

Math.  S9 — The  Teaching  of  Algebra.  Subject-matter  and 
method  will  comprise  the  work  of  the  first  session.  The  latest 
report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Secondary  Mathematics, 
current  problems,  organization  of  curriculum,  selected  topics, 
and  textbooks  are  studied.  Practice  teaching  will  be  ar- 
ranged. One  hour  daily,  second  session.  Credit,  two  semes- 
ter hours. 

Math.  S10 — The  Teaching  of  Plane  Geometry.  First 
Session.  Attention  will  be  given  to  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  presentation.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry  by  Smith 
is  the  textbook  used  in  this  course.  The  report  of  the  National 
Committee  will  be  reviewed  and  textbooks  reviewed.  One 
hour  daily,  first  session.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

See  Educ.  55G  for  a  course  in  Arithmetic  for  Grammar 
Grades,  given  the  second  session. 
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With  sufficient  demand  other  courses  in  Mathematics  from 
the  regular  catalogue  will  be  given. 

Courses  S9  and  S10  may  be  taken  by  teachers  for  profes- 
sional work,  and  as  electives  for  advanced  students. 

Music 

Mr.  Potter 
Miss  Highsmith 

Music  5 IX — Elements  of  Music.  This  course  is  intended 
to  give  the  fundamentals  necessary  for  grade  teaching. 
Topics:  sight  singing,  ear  training;  reading  and  dictation; 
rote  songs;  child  voice,  etc. 

Music  92G — Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar  Grades. 
The  need  for  music  appreciation;  sources  of  the  enjoyment 
of  music;  rhythm,  melody,  song,  instrumental;  correlation 
of  music  with  other  arts,  pictures,  poetry,  dance;  correlation 
of  music  with  other  subjects,  as  nature  study,  reading, 
geography,  history,  physical  education,  special  days,  etc., 
biography  of  great  musicians. 

Music  92P — Musical  Appreciation  for  Primary  Grades. 
The  treatment  of  this  course  will  be  similar  to  that  of  Musical 
Appreciation  for  Grammar  Grades,  with  adaptation  for  the 
primary  grades. 

Penmanship 

Miss  Hayes 

"Writ.  21X — Writing  (Skill).  A  justification  for  legible 
handwriting  is  found  in  its  value  in  teaching  all  other  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  in  its  social  value.  This  course  then  should 
be  required  of  all  students  who  cannot  make  a  reasonable 
score  on  the  Ayres  or  Thorndike  Scales.  The  course  is 
primarily  for  skill.  The  method  will  be  in  accordance  with 
Palmer's  Method  of  Business  Writing,  or  a  similar  text. 

Writ.  82P — Writing  (Technique).  The  psychology  of 
handwriting;  teaching  writing  in  the  primary  grades;  black- 
board writing;  standard  scales  for  judging  handwriting.  Ad- 
ditional skill  may  be  required  as  the  technique  of  this  course 
is  developed. 
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Physics 

Professor  Speas 

Physics  S4.  Special  topics  in  general  physics,  including 
mechanics,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  This  course 
is  suitable  for  science  teachers  who  have  previously  had  an 
elementary  course  in  general  physics.  College  students  who 
have  had  physics  or  its  equivalent  will  be  admitted  to  this 
course.  One  hour  daily,  and  four  hours  a  week  additional 
for  laboratory  work,  first  session.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours. 

Astronomy  S9.  An  elementary  course  in  astronomy 
largely  descriptive.  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  Frequent  observations  through  the  six-inch  telescope 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  course.  One  hour  daily,  labora- 
tory hours  to  be  arranged,  first  session.  Credit,  three  semes- 
ter hours. 

Note.  The  above  courses  in  Physics  may  be  given  in  sec- 
ond session  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Psychology 

Professor  Hoisington 
Mr.  Best 

Psychology  Si — Introductory  Psychology.  This  course 
is  designed  to  introduce  the  student,  by  means  of  reading, 
lectures,  and  demonstrations,  to  the  data  of  scientific  psy- 
chology. Two  hours  daily.  Credit,  four  semester  hours. 
First  session  only. 

Psychology  (41X)  S7 — Child  Study.  This  course  will 
consider  the  development  and  growth  of  the  child  from  the 
mental,  moral,  physical,  and  social  nature.  Such  topics 
as  influence  of  heredity  and  environment;  meaning  of  in- 
fancy; innate  tendencies  and  capacities;  the  development  of 
attention,  memory,  imagination,  thinking,  perception,  etc., 
will  be  considered. 
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Psychology  (82X)  S8 — Educational  Psychology.  A 
study  of  original  nature,  individual  differences,  the  learning 
process,  mental  hygiene,  in  their  relation  to  the  elementary 
and  high  school  subjects.  Suitable  as  an  elective  for  Col- 
lege and  Professional  credits.    Both  sessions. 

Philosophy  S8 — Modem  Philosophy.  Development  of 
modern  philosophy  from  the  standpoints  of  scientific,  politi- 
cal and  religious  tendencies.  Two  hours  daily.  Four  semes- 
ter hours  second  session  only. 

Physical  Education 

Director  Utley 
Miss  Howard 

Physical  Educ.  (llX) — Plays  and  Games  {General). 
This  course  is  given  the  first  Summer  School,  that  is,  the  one 
necessary  to  obtain  the  Elementary  B  certificate.  The  course 
is  designed  to  make  teachers  as  efficient  as  possible  on  the 
playground,  in  play  and  recreation,  in  the  classroom,  in  mat- 
ters of  health  and  sanitation,  and  in  the  community.  Topics : 
value  of  play;  games  suitable  for  different  ages  of  child- 
hood; playground  apparatus;  first  aid;  health  crusades; 
field  meets  and  community  fairs. 

Physical  Educ.  (42G) — Physical  Education  for  Grammar 
Grades.  Psychological  basis  of  play;  games  suitable  for 
children  at  this  stage  of  mental  and  psychological  develop- 
ment; health  habits,  in  school  and  out;  play  and  fatigue; 
good  health  in  relation  to  citizenship. 

Physical  Educ.  (42P) — Plays  and  Games  for  Primary 
Grades.  Treatment  similar  to  that  in  Physical  Education 
for  Grammar  Grades,  with  special  reference  to  primary 
grades.  The  plays,  games,  etc.,  are  necessarily  quite  differ- 
ent because  of  a  different  psychological  basis. 
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School  of  Law 

Dean  Gulley 
Professor  Timberlake 
Professor  White 

The  Summer  School  of  Law  begins  on  June  1  and  continues 
until  the  Supreme  Court  examination,  August  25. 

The  courses  include  the  following  subjects : 

Blackstone,  Equity,  Evidence,  Civil  Procedure,  Contracts, 
Corporations,  Real  Property,  Torts,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  North  Carolina.  Two  lectures  daily, 
two  hours  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  students 
for  examination  on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  subjects  of  the  Summer  Law 
School  may  be  credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  the  Summer  Law 
School  are  $35.00,  including  tuition  and  matriculation  fee, 
payable  in  advance. 

Eurther  information  concerning  the  Law  School  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  Dean  Gulley. 


Application 

,  1926. 

Dibectoe  Summer  School, 
Wake  Forest  College, 
Wake  Forest,  K  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I   am  planning  to   attend   the   1926    Summer   Session   of 
Wake  Forest  College.     Please  note  the  following: 

I  am  a  graduate  of 

High  School. 

I  hold  State  Teacher's  Certificate,  grade 

I  attended  College  or  Summer  Sessions  at: 


I  am  interested  chiefly  in certificate. 

My  plans  are  to  attend  First,  Second,  or  both  sessions. 

Please  reserve  room  for  me  in 

Building  with 

Please  send  catalogues  to  the  following  addresses: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Signed    

Postoffice  
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Culture  and  Restraint 


BACCALAUEEATE   ADDRESS,   JUNE   4,   1926 


By  President  William  Louis  Poteat 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1926: 

A  man  advances  in  refinement  as  he  frees  himself  from 
what  is  rude  and  gross  in  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  manners, 
and  establishes  positively  in  his  nature  the  control  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  This  sort  of  improvement 
comes  mainly  by  the  contagion  of  fellowship,  by  association 
with  persons  who  have  attained  this  inward  excellence  and 
beauty,  whether  walking  literally  by  our  side  or  giving  them- 
selves to  us  with  less  reserve  in  the  bright  pages  which  are 
the  transcript  of  their  souls.  Our  guides  to  culture  are 
men  and  books,  which  is  to  say,  men;  for  Milton  taught  us 
that  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 
Accordingly,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  culture  is  the 
fruit  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been 
known  and  said  in  the  world. 

You  have  had  here  the  high  privilege  of  fellowship  with 
men  of  culture.  They  have  walked  with  you  through  the 
literatures  of  the  world  and  the  laboratories  of  science. 
They  have  themselves  followed  the  history  of  the  human 
spirit  and  marked  its  triumphs.  They  have  led  you  along 
that  brightening  path.  They  have  themselves  pressed  res- 
olutely into  the  mystery  which  envelops  us  on  every  hand, 
and  they  have  asked  you  to  share  with  them  that  holy  ad- 
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venture.  They  have  themselves  seen  the  radiant  and  ordered 
beauty  of  our  Father's  house  of  many  mansions,  from  whirling 
electrons  to  the  universe  of  stars,  from  bacterium  to  man; 
and  these  four  years,  with  a  secret  joy  I  have  watched 
them  showing  you  about  the  place,  like  the  interpreter  in 
the  old  allegory.  And  you — I  have  seen  you  shy  and  awk- 
ward, gaining  by  degrees  confidence  and  ease  of  manner, 
I  have  seen  that  subtle  sculptor,  intelligence,  rechiseling  your 
countenance,  your  vagrant  interests  settling  to  a  consistent 
purpose,  ideals  organizing  themselves  in  character,  dreams 
becoming  policies,  your  intellectual  horizon  widening,  your 
attitude  softening  into  catholicity;  in  short,  boys  growing 
into  men,  altert  and  thoughtful,  self-controlled  and  at  home 
in  the  world  of  men  and  things. 

This  is  culture  in  process  and  result.  It  authenticates 
itself  by  what  you  are,  not  by  what  you  have;  by  the  way 
you  feel,  not  by  what  you  know;  by  the  fellowships  of  your 
spirit,  not  by  the  work  of  your  hands.  It  is  inward  wealth 
which  accountants  cannot  inventory,  which  time,  the  pilferer, 
cannot  reach.  The  secret  of  your  power  in  mid  career  is 
there.  And  in  after  years  when  fortune  still  waits  below  the 
horizon,  when  friends  fall  away,  when  outside  activities  and 
interests  steadily  contract  with  the  inevitableness  of  fate, 
these  inner  resources  will  guarantee  your  independence  and 
refresh  you  as  fountains  in  waste  places. 

But  I  call  your  mind  to  the  other  side  of  this  shield. 
I  name  it  restraint.  For  restraint  is  of  a  piece  with  culture, 
it  is  only  another  aspect  of  culture.  It  is  compounded  of 
moderation,  reverence,  and  humility.  Of  moderation.  There 
is  neither  culture  nor  virtue  in  excess.  Poise  and  balance 
and  respect  for  the  integrity  and  insight  of  others  result 
from  a  just  view  all  round.     Propagandists  have  little  in- 
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terest  in  the  truth  itself.  The  inferiority  complex  of  the 
psychoanalysts  throws  light  on  the  ardor  of  many  extremists. 
We  always  become  fanatical  when  we  are  afraid  of  facts 
which  we  dare  not  face,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  intolerant  and 
abusive.  A  genuine  culture,  not  to  say  the  Christian  spirit, 
restrains  such  extravagance. 

Irreverence  is  the  advertisement  of  a  defective  culture. 
You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  this  voyage  of  discovery  in 
far  lands,  a  stage  of  which  you  complete  today,  has  meant 
little  to  you,  if  it  has  not  deepened  your  awe  in  the  presence 
of  the  majesty  of  the  sum  of  things.  The  deep  vision  of  the 
microscope,  the  long  vision  of  the  telescope,  those  radiations 
which  flash  and  dance  in  the  vacuum-tube  and  frolic  through 
seven  feet  of  lead,  the  progressive  achievements  of  organic 
life  following  the  beckoning  hand  of  God,  the  psychic  in- 
heritance of  the  race  with  its  tragedies  and  triumphs,  which 
has  flowed  down  on  you,  the  universe  of  spirit,  invisible  but 
real,  which  envelops  all  and  penetrates  all — I  despair  of  you, 
my  brothers,  if  in  such  a  contemplation  your  spirits  do  not 
bow  in  reverence  for  what  is  beneath  you,  for  what  is  around 
you,  for  what  is  within  you  and  for  what  is  above  you. 

Rich  and  varied  and  wide-ranging  as  our  culture  is,  it 
has  its  limitations,  and  these  will  dispose  us  to  humility. 
For  all  the  harvest  of  the  new  knowledge,  for  all  our  lately 
acquired  control  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  limitless 
expansion  of  the  universe  in  space  and  time,  for  all  our 
new  imaginative  conceptions  and  our  revised  intellectual  and 
moral  attitudes,  we  have  discovered  that  we  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  surface  of  things,  not  their  inner  meaning, 
with  what  goes  on  before  our  eyes,  not  the  linking  up  of 
things,  not  their  drive  or  direction.  The  problems  which 
we  have  solved  have  only  introduced  us  to  new  and  deeper 
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problems,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  more  we  know,  the 
less  we  know.  In  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology  at  every 
crucial  point  men  say,  "I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know." 
Science  seems  to  be  declining  into  nescience.  And  con- 
sider the  field  of  personality  now  at  length  included  in  the 
natural  realm.  The  physical  principles  and  tests  which 
break  down  at  the  interesting  point  in  the  investigation  of 
things  are  even  more  disappointing  when  applied  to  thoughts, 
memory,  emotion,  faith,  which  constitute  personality.  Plato 
and  St.  Francis  and  Shakespeare  and  Lee  have  clearly  a 
place  in  the  natural  order,  and  if  science  cannot  explain  them, 
one  might  ask  if  it  has  explained  anything.  The  very  con- 
ceptual apparatus  for  "explaining"  the  phenomena  of  per- 
sonality remains  to  be  invented.  Ether  and  electron  and 
ion  are  clearly  inapplicable.  There  is  no  algebra  of  love. 
The  attraction  which  draws  two  souls  together  does  not  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Accordingly,  the 
crucial  questions  in  all  fields  of  inquiry  are  questions  still. 
The  great  scientists — there  are  minor  scientists  as  there  are 
minor  poets — admit  their  limitations  and  agree  that  there 
are  spheres  of  reality  to  which  their  methods  and  instruments 
are  inappropriate. 

Permit  me  to  press  yet  another  fact  which  pricks  the 
balloon  of  our  conceit  and  reduces  the  most  highly  privileged 
of  us  to  teachableness  and  humility.  Consider  how  the  body 
of  knowledge  itself  seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces.  Not  a  little 
of  the  science  of  thirty  years  ago  the  science  of  today 
appears  to  have  discredited.  Things  have  been  smashed  to 
atoms  including  the  atom.  The  "elements"  are  composite  and 
transmutable.  The  straight  line  is  curved.  The  conservation 
of  energy  does  not  conserve.  The  stately  law  of  gravitation 
shows  signs  of  an  unseemly  levity.     At  a  recent  scientific 
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meeting  a  paper  was  read  on  the  subject,  "The  Vacuum, 
there  is  Something  in  It."  What  Huxley  considered  the 
most  fundamental  and  universal  antithesis  in  nature,  matter 
and  force,  no  longer  exists.  "When  a  man  was  asked  what 
was  the  difference  between  cherubim  and  seraphim,  he  re- 
plied that  there  used  to  be  a  difference  between  them,  but  they 
had  made  it  up.  Matter  and  force  have  compounded  their 
differences  and  merged  in  electricity.  What  is  a  plain  man 
to  think?  Is  science  a  modern  Saturn  devouring  its  own 
children?  Has  science  kicked  its  own  bottom  out,  or  only 
opened  deeper  abysses  of  mystery?  In  any  case,  we  now 
know  that  we  do  not  know  as  much  as  we  thought  we  knew. 
We  have  been  accumulating  ignorance  rapidly  of  late. 

But,  come  to  think  of  it,  the  discovery  of  a  mistake  is  not 
ignorance,  however  wholesome  a  restraint  it  may  prove  upon 
our  pride.  It  is  discovery,  an  item  of  new  knowledge.  The 
moment  between  the  discovery  of  a  mistake  and  its  correc- 
tion may  be  a  moment  of  darkness,  but  it  is  a  prophecy  of 
light.  Such  moments  in  the  progress  of  science  have  been 
scored  against  it  as  a  reproach  and  a  demonstration  of  its 
unreliability.  A  book  in  biology  or  physics  ten  years  old  is 
out  of  date,  it  is  said,  and  today's  authoritative  deliverance 
is  likely  to  be  changed  tomorrow.  But  this  attitude  of  devo- 
tion to  truth,  not  to  past  formulations  of  truth,  is  precisely 
the  ground  of  confidence  in  science.  Some  men  like  the 
cozy  comfort  of  traditions  securely  barred  against  the  chill 
and  disorder  of  invasion  from  without.  Give  me  the  open 
windows  and  the  fresh  airs  blowing  in  from  everywhere. 
For  God  is  in  His  world,  in  every  quarter  of  it,  and  there 
can  be  nothing  so  excellent  or  so  commanding  as  to  have  Him 
blow  in  on  our  smug  conceit  with  a  new  revelation  in  the 
light  of  which  our  garnered  knowledge  looks  like  ignorance. 
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And  yet,  with  all  this  wholesome  chastening  of  spirit, 
your  culture  puts  you  at  home  in  the  world  of  men  and 
things.  How  about  the  people  to  whom  you  return?  They 
have  not  had  your  opportunity;  will  they  have  your  attitude? 
If  you  offend  them  by  superior  airs,  you  discredit  your  cul- 
ture. If  you  ignore  them,  you  deny  it.  If  you  have  learned 
well  your  limitations,  you  will  s^ympathize  with  theirs. 
For  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  us  are  engrossed  with 
transcient  and  superficial  matters  and  choose  inferior  pleas- 
ures and  pursuits.  Some  are  contemptuous  of  culture  and 
announce  their  indifference  to  the  higher  forms  of  art  in  let- 
ters, in  painting,  in  music,  without  perceiving  that  they 
compromise  themselves.  In  the  particular  field  of  science 
there  is  an  appalling  lack  of  information.  Though  science 
touches  life  at  well-nigh  all  points,  it  appears  to  have  made 
in  wide  areas  no  impression,  except  to  awaken  resistance. 
Witness  the  survival  of  superstition  in  the  minds  of  so-called 
educated  people.  Witness  the  widespread  obscurantism  which 
identifies  the  new  learning  with  heresy.  Witness  the  heated 
controversies  in  certain  religious  circles  about  irrelevant 
matters  long  ago  settled  by  responsible  men  of  science.  Wit- 
ness the  determination  of  public  issues  in  local  and  national 
legislatures  by  personal  and  partisan  considerations  with  no 
notion  of  the  scientific  method  of  investigation,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  of  science  bearing  upon  those 
issues.  And  what  shall  we  think  of  our  complacent  and 
bumptious  provincialism  in  an  era  of  intercourse?  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  who  thinks  nothing  ever  happened  west  of  the  Hudson 
River?  of  the  Minnesotan  who  refuses  to  allow  his  daughter 
to  follow  her  husband  to  a  Southern  college  professorship, 
because  society  "way  down  South"  is  rude  and  dangerous? 
And  here  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  Mexico 
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and  Russia  and  Afghanistan,  aloof  from  the  organized  in- 
telligence and  conscience  of  mankind,  insisting  with  the 
vision  of  a  blind  kitten  that  the  sun  is  not  yet  up,  that  the 
international  barriers  long  ago  transformed  by  science  into 
means  of  communication  are  barriers  still,  ordained  of  God 
and  George  Washington,  and  maintaining  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  independent  nations  against  the  crime  of  war  and  for 
the  promotion  of  their  common  interests  is  a  compromise  of 
their  sovereignty,  rather  than  an  assertion  of  it. 

Here  is  the  tragedy  of  the  segregation  of  learning.  And 
your  obligation  is  manifest.  This  gap  between  the  school 
and  the  people,  the  college  and  the  people,  must  be  closed. 
The  college  has  extension  courses,  but  nothing  is  so  effective 
as  this  sifting  out  into  the  general  citizenship  of  men  of 
your  attainments  and  standards,  men  of  culture  and  re- 
straint. You  are  called  to  diffuse  intelligence,  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  impositions  of  the  uninformed.  A  par- 
ticular service  demanded  of  you  just  at  this  time  is  to  disabuse 
people's  minds  of  the  idea  that  science  is  the  enemy  of  re- 
ligion. The  universe  is  rational,  or  science  is  impossible. 
It  is  beautiful — have  you  not  seen  a  section  of  it  ?  It  is 
beneficent,  for  God  said  in  the  beginning  that  it  was  good. 
And  the  study  of  it  with  such  gifts  and  apparatus  as  we 
have  is  noble  and  wholesome.  So  also  we  must  insist  that  the 
universe  of  spirit  is  but  the  extension  of  the  upper  plane  of 
reality. 

Manifestly  science  cannot  discredit  faith.  The  deeper 
things  of  nature  and  life  are  beyond  its  plummet.  Material- 
ism has  lost  what  scientific  support  it  once  had.  The  scientist 
today  is  the  fool  of  Scripture  when  he  denies  God  and  the 
spirit  world.  Almost  unanimously  men  of  science  are  taking 
the  opposite  attitude.     They  are  feeling  that   a  system  of 
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tilings  out  of  which  mind  arose  must  itself  be  mental  at 
bottom ;  that  the  order  of  the  universe  suggests  an  Infinite 
Intelligence,  its  beauty  an  Infinite  Artist,  its  invisible  min- 
istries an  Infinite  Friend.  They  have  done  little  beyond 
presenting  examples  of  the  miraculous,  lifting  the  curtain 
on  wonder.  And  we  have  to  thank  them  for  a  greater  uni- 
verse and  a  greater  God.  With  a  clearer  and  ampler  radiance 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  solid  firmament 
of  the  Psalmist,  dissolved  now  into  the  expanse  of  the  illimit- 
able universe  of  stars,  shows  the  Divine  handiwork  with  new 
and  overwhelming  impressiveness.  And  so  I  think  of  science 
as  walking  to  and  fro  in  God's  garden,  busying  itself  with 
its  forms  of  beauty,  its  fruits  and  flowers,  its  beast  and  bird 
and  creeping  thing,  the  crystals  shut  in  its  stones  and  the  gold 
grains  of  its  sands,  and  coming  now  at  length  in  the  cool  of 
the  long  day  upon  God  Himself  walking  in  His  garden. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES,  JUNE  3 


By  Mr.  Walter  Lippman 

I  might  as  well  confess  at  the  beginning  to  a  certain  self- 
consciousness  as  I  find  myself  here  about  to  make  a  commence- 
ment oration.  This  feeling  I  can  trace  back  to  a  hot  day 
in  June  when  as  a  student  I  heard  a  large  plush-lined  celeb- 
rity ruin  a  perfectly  good  morning  by  insisting  over  and 
over  again  that  it  was  virtuous  to  be  virtuous.  As  he  stood 
there  in  all  his  elegance  emitting  great,  noble  noises,  I 
thought  to  myself :  If  ever  you  do  that  kind  of  thing  you 
may  feel  sure  that  your  time  is  up  and  that  you  have  become 
one  of  those  who,  having  ceased  to  learn,  feel  themselves 
specially  qualified  to  teach  young  men. 

For  fifteen  years  after  I  was  graduated  I  was  immune 
from  the  temptations  of  the  commencement  orator.  And 
then,  three  months  ago,  came  the  invitation  to  speak  here 
today.  I  feel  deeply  honored.  For  in  the  north  where  I  live, 
this  college  is  held  in  peculiar  esteem.  It  is  known  and  it 
is  admired  much  more,  perhaps,  than  you  who  are  here  can 
realize,  and  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  the  mere  politeness 
of  a  guest  to  his  hosts  if  I  tell  you  why  Wake  Forest  has  a 
fame  in  the  north,  though  many  more  prominent  institutions 
are  little  known.  Wake  Forest  has  friends  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  State,  and  far  beyond  the  circle  of  its  oavu 
graduates,  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  at  AVake 
Forest  truth  is  put  in  the  first  place  and  not  in  the  second 
place. 
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It  is  known  that  Wake  Forest  is  a  seat  of  learning  and 
not  a  mere  machine  for  amusing  its  graduates  with  successful 
football  teams.  There  are  moments,  I  admit,  in  listening 
to  my  friend  Laurence  Stallings,  when  I  am  almost  persuaded 
he  thinks  Wake  Forest  has  a  better  team  than  Harvard. 
That  used  to  disturb  me  a  bit.  But  I  am  consoled  with  the 
thought  that  after  all  he  is  not  boasting  very  much  when 
he  says  that  somebody  can  beat  Harvard.  I  think  you  are 
safe  from  the  overwhelming  temptation  to  be  too  successful 
and  that  like  the  Athenians  you  will  leave  to  Sparta  the 
idolatry  of  efficiency  and  success.  For  if  you  do  not,  if  once 
you  begin  to  worship  that  golden  calf  and  to  measure  the 
value  of  Wake  Forest  by  football  scores,  or  by  the  size  of 
your  endowments,  or  by  the  number  of  your  graduates,  or 
by  the  size  of  their  incomes,  or  by  the  percentage  of  Rolls 
Royces  to  Fords  which  they  possess,  then  Wake  Forest  will 
cease  to  be  what  it  is  now — a  place  where  the  long,  laborious, 
unrewarded  and  often  dangerous  search  of  truth  is  still 
honored. 

There  are  not  many  men  in  any  generation  who  can  dis- 
cover new  truths.  For  this  there  are  needed  not  only  gifts 
which  are  very  rare,  but  the  courage  to  persist,  and  an 
unworldliness  in  the  face  of  material  success  and  material 
pleasure,  which  are  even  rarer  than  the  instinct  for  truth 
itself.  When  I  say  to  you,  therefore,  that  the  search  for 
truth  is  a  supreme  necessity  in  modern  civilization,  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  should 
or  could  devote  himself  to  that  search,  but  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  if,  after  you  take  your  degrees,  you  are  to  be  considered 
educated  men,  it  will  be  not  because  you  know  some  part 
of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  mankind,  but  because  you 
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have  a  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  with  that  small  minority 
of  the  elect  who  increase  and  refine  what  mankind  knows. 

Anybody  can  admire  a  success.  Anybody  can  stand  open- 
mouthed  before  something  immense.  Even  the  meanest  mind 
is  impressed  by  sheer  quantity.  It  does  not  take  any  educa- 
tion whatever  to  become  excited  about  the  biggest  town  and 
the  biggest  building  and  the  biggest  profits  and  the  fastest 
car  and  the  fattest  man  and  the  thinnest  woman  and  the 
largest  exports  and  the  greatest  armies  and  the  biggest 
navies.  Why,  this  idolatry  of  success  in  terms  of  quantity 
has  got  to  the  point  where,  in  New  York  not  so  long  ago,  a 
prize  was  given  to  the  boy  with  the  largest  number  of 
freckles  on  his  face.  To  be  educated  is  to  worship  other  gods 
than  these,  and  to  recognize  and  to  love  that  perspective  on 
ends  and  that  precisions  of  means  which  is  the  soul  of  beauty 
and  of  thought. 

In  its  outward  appearance  the  time  into  which  you  are 
born  seems  to  be  fortunate  and  easy.  The  country  is  at 
peace.  The  country  is  not  threatened.  The  country  is  rich 
beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  struggle  for 
existence  has  ceased  to  be  acute  and  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  struggle  for  luxury.  If 
this  condition  is  permanent,  then  we  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  deeply  revolutionary  changes  in  human 
history. 

For  until  the  present  time  in  America,  throughout  the 
past  and  even  today  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  race  has  lived  very  close  to  the  margin  of  absolute 
necessity.  In  all  the  great  empires  of  the  past,  the  lot  of  the 
common  man  was  unending  toil,  rewarded  uncertainly  by  the 
bare  essentials  to  sustain  life.  The  American  people  seem 
to  be  escaping  from  that  ancient  bondage  and  to  be  entering 
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upon  an  economic  era  in  which  there  is  enough  for  all,  not 
only  to  live,  but  to  live  very  well. 

There  is  a  well-marked  tendency  in  high  places  to  look 
upon  this  improvement  of  the  standard  of  life  not  only  with 
satisfaction,  but  with  self-satisfaction.  In  the  utterances  of 
certain  leading  men  I  think  I  detect  traces  of  the  conviction 
that  the  people  now  inhabiting  this  country  are  congenitally 
superior  to  their  ancestors  and  their  cousins  in  Europe; 
and  that  the  fate  of  that  European  civilization  which  gave 
the  western  world  its  religion,  its  science,  its  art,  its  industry 
and  its  political  philosophy,  is  morally  and  intellectually  no 
longer  of  great  importance  to  us.  That  is  a  stupid  illusion. 
It  is  a  corrupting  illusion.  For  of  all  the  vices  which  rot  the 
soul  of  a  people  and  of  an  individual,  the  most  dangerous 
is  self-complacency.  We  are  in  great  danger  of  falling 
into  self-complacency  in  America  today. 

Let  me  illustrate :  We  are  the  largest  and  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth  and  we  have  recently  engaged  in  one  of 
the  great  wars  of  all  time.  Yet  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
now  that  our  influence  in  the  world  is  enormous,  we  are 
taking  no  significant  part  in  the  effort  to  organize  peace 
among  the  nations.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
making  a  plea  that  we  should  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
although  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  my  own  conviction  that 
we  ought  to  join  it.  I  am  saying  simply  that  a  nation  with 
such  wealth  and  such  power  cannot  afford  to  refuse  to  share 
the  labor,  the  risks  and  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
peace.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  the  League,  there  are  other 
ways  of  cooperating  openly,  bravely  and  generously  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Whatever  the  terrified  politicians  may 
say,  we  cannot  afford  complacently  to  do  nothing.  We  cannot 
sit  back  and  leave  the  historian  of  the  future  to  say  that 
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America  in  its  youth  was  bold,  loved  liberty  and  furnished 
an  ideal  to  mankind,  but  that  America  in  its  maturity  became 
fat,  lazy,  self-complacent,  pleasure-loving  and  timid. 

There  is  really  not  any  very  strong  reason  for  self- 
complacency.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  just  out  of  col- 
lege, it  was  generally  assumed  that  democratic  government 
based  on  universal  suffrage  was  bound  to  spread  to  all  coun- 
tries, and  that  in  each  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  com- 
paratively short  time  before  democracy  had  established  peace 
between  the  nations,  and  brought  economic  forces  under 
social  control.  That  old  faith  seems  very  simple  minded 
today.  And  instead  of  a  triumphant  progress  of  democracy, 
we  are  living  amidst  a  world-wide  reaction  against 
democracy. 

If  we  look  squarely  at  the  facts  it  must  be  evident  that 
democracy  as  we  understood  it  before  the  war,  never  did  take 
root  in  Asia,  Africa  or  a  great  part  of  Latin  America.  But 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  its  position  seemed  assured. 
That  is  not  the  case  today.  At  this  moment  the  whole  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  is  governed  by  dictatorships. 
Some  of  these  are  dictatorships  of  the  Right,  Fascist  dictator- 
ships like  that  of  Mussolini  in  Italy;  some  are  Communist 
dictatorships  like  that  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia.  But 
whether  they  are  dictatorships  of  the  Right  or  of  the  Left, 
they  are  agreed  on  the  fundamental  principle  that  nations 
cannot  and  should  not  be  governed  by  popular  vote  and  with 
consultation  of  the  people.  Throughout  vast  regions  of  the 
world  democracy  as  originally  established  in  this  country 
and  developed  abroad  is  denied  in  principle  and  rejected  in 
practice. 

That  is  a  stupendous  historic  fact  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
to  you  that  throughout  the  rest  of  your  lives  you  will  en- 
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counter  it  whenever  you  pay  any  serious  attention  to  public 
affairs.  For  democracy  has  not  only  been  abandoned  in 
large  parts  of  the  world.  In  those  parts  of  western  and 
northern  Europe  and  America  where  it  is  still  maintained  in 
practice,  it  is  maintained  under  serious  difficulties,  and  its 
future  is  obscure.  It  will  be  impossible  for  your  generation 
to  live  on  the  complacent  assumption  that  popular  govern- 
ment is  firmly  established,  that  the  theories  on  which  it  rests 
are  unassailable,  and  that  a  little  improvement  in  the  details 
is  all  we  need  think  about.  The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as 
that.  The  democratic  theory  was  originally  worked  out  for  a 
small  nation  of  detached  villages,  in  which  each  voter  could 
expect  to  understand  the  problems  of  that  village  when 
they  had  to  be  settled.  Modern  society  is  complicated  be- 
yond words  to  describe  it.  Its  problems  are  complicated  to 
an  unheard  of  degree.  The  newspapers  cannot  report  what 
is  going  on.  The  schools  cannot  begin  to  teach  their  pupils 
how  to  grasp  it  all.  And  the  moralists  cannot  see  enough 
of  the  facts  or  of  the  distant  and  unseen  consequences  of 
events  to  give  a  clear  guide  for  people  to  follow.  We  are 
engaged  by  public  vote  in  attempting  to  govern  a  society 
which  is  so  huge,  so  complicated  and  so  invisible,  that  no 
man  can  see  it  all,  and  few  men  can  see  even  a  part  of  it 
clearly. 

The  problem  of  democratic  government  turns  on  how  men 
with  finite  minds  can  master  events  that  are  infinitely  com- 
plex, how  men  with  limited  education  can  understand  ques- 
tions that  are  technical  and  intricate,  how  men  with  con- 
fused consciences  are  to  formulate  rules  of  conduct  in  a 
world  which  is  vastly  different  from  that  in  which  their 
traditional  rules  of  conduct  were  formulated. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  you  bow  tbe  problem 
is  to  be  worked  out.  I  can  only  say  that  there  are  certain 
broad  principles  which,  if  kept  in  mind,  may  help  us  to 
find  our  way. 

The  first  is  that  we  must  cherish  and  protect,  against 
every  kind  of  assault,  the  full  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
We  cannot  solve  any  problem  unless  those  who  can  think  do 
think;  unless  those  who  can  inquire  are  encouraged  to  in- 
quire, unless  research  and  teaching  are  wholeheartedly  free 
to  find  the  truth  and  not  under  obligation  to  confirm  what 
some  men  believe  is  the  truth.  The  protection  of  freedom 
of  thought  against  plutocracy,  against  obscurantism,  against 
vested  interest,  is  the  fundamental  condition.  Once  we  close 
our  schools,  our  universities,  our  libraries,  our  pulpits  and 
our  press  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  we  shall  be  entering  a  new 
dark  age. 

The  second  principle  is  toleration,  and  something  more 
than  toleration,  of  those  who  differ  from  us.  The  barbarian 
resents  those  who  differ  from  him.  The  half-civilized  man 
endures  those  who  differ  from  him.  The  educated  man  wel- 
comes and  enjoys  differences,  for  he  knows  how  little  he 
knows,  how  much  there  is  still  to  be  learned  and  how  unlikely 
it  is  that  he  will  ever  know  it  all. 

The  third  principle  is  to  respect,  not  vested  authority,  but 
authority  proved  by  competence  and  experience.  No  man 
can  live  without  authority  to  guide  him.  Very  few  things  in 
any  man's  life  can  be  decided  by  him  alone.  For  example,  he 
wakes  up  in  the  morning.  Shall  he  get  out  of  bed?  Well, 
why  should  he  get  out  of  bed?  His  job.  Why  should  he  do 
his  job?  You  cannot  answer  these  questions  every  morning 
and  I  am  not  sure  you  can  ever  answer  them  entirely.  And 
then  suppose  that  he  finally  decides  to  turn  out  of  bed.  Shall 
he  brush  his  teeth?    Who  said  so?    Well,  his  mother  said  so 
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when  he  was  a  child.  Did  she  study  dentistry  ?  Perhaps 
before  brushing  his  teeth  he  had  better  become  a  dentist,  but 
what  is  the  best  school  of  dentistry,  and  how  does  one  know 
it  is  the  best  school?  The  man  I  am  describing  would  be 
rather  late  getting  to  work  if  he  insisted  in  not  taking  any- 
thing for  granted  and  on  authority.  It  cannot  be  done.  ISTine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  decisions  out  of  a  thousand  have  to 
be  taken  on  somebody's  authority.  The  essential  quality  of 
what  we  call  a  free  intelligence  is  not  that  it  rejects  authority 
but  that  it  looks  upon  all  authority  as  fallible.  Therefore 
one  of  the  objects  of  education  must  be  to  develop  in  men  a 
capacity  to  tell  the  difference  between  an  expert  and  a  charla- 
tan, between  an  innovator  and  a  faker,  between  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  a  man  who  is  talking 
through  his  hat.  In  the  modern  world  we  are  all  compelled 
to  choose  among  authorities  and  to  follow  leaders.  If  we  are 
wise  and  educated  we  shall  not  reject  authority  and  leader- 
ship. We  shall  try  to  find  out  which  authority  and  which 
leadership  can  be  trusted. 

The  fourth  principle  which  I  would  suggest  is  the  political 
principle  which  is  traditionally  at  home  in  the  South.  Since 
the  difficulties  of  democracy  arise  from  the  infinite  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  with  which  the  voter  is  expected 
to  deal,  it  follows  that  the  course  of  wisdom  is  to  keep  the 
activities  as  simple  as  possible.  This  means  that  if  there  is 
any  way  to  handle  a  question  without  running  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  we  ought  to  avoid  going  to  Washington. 
If  political  action  is  unavoidable,  we  ought  to  entrust  the 
matter  to  the  State's  rather  than  to  the  federal  power,  and  to 
the  localities'  rather  than  to  the  State's.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  man  can  study  the  course  of  events  today  without  becom- 
ing a  convinced  upholder  of  decentralization,  states'  rights  and 
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home  rule.  For  only  if  we  avoid  concentration  of  political 
power  can  we  hope  as  voters  to  retain  a  real  control  over 
politics.  If  we  centralize,  we  turn  over  our  liberties,  our 
rights  and  our  powers  to  vast  political  machines  and  bureau- 
cracies against  which,  as  individuals,  we  can  do  nothing. 

The  fifth  principle  is  also  political.  It  is  that  we  recognize 
that  a  nation  as  large  as  ours  cannot  be  governed  by  coercion 
of  one  section  by  the  other  sections.  The  North  by  1890 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  South  on  questions  which 
the  South  rightly  regarded  as  matters  for  the  South  to  de- 
termine. I  venture  to  think  that  the  same  principle  will  in 
the  end  prevail  for  other  issues.  At  least  I  am  certain  that 
the  internal  peace  of  this  nation  requires  a  recognition  by  all 
sections  that  in  questions  which  people  regard  as  local  and 
personal,  coercion  is  bound  in  the  end  to  fail.  I  think  myself 
that  among  free  men  it  ought  to  fail. 

Finally,  not  because  there  is  no  more  wisdom  to  be  had  on 
this  subject,  but  because  I  have  exhausted  my  own  wisdom 
and  your  time,  I  suggest  to  you  that  amidst  all  the  confusion, 
you  cling  to  one  clear  principle :  Trust  those  who  are  willing 
to  submit  their  case  to  debate,  to  examination,  to  neutral  in- 
quiry; distrust  those  who  stand  on  their  dignity  and  their 
self-righteousness  and  their  dogmatism  and  attempt  to  shut 
off  discussion.  Political,  economic,  moral,  scientific,  religious 
problems  of  mankind  have  got  to  be  talked  about  incessantly. 
They  have  got  to  be  examined.  All  opinions  are  subject  to 
criticism.  Any  opinion  may  be  wrong.  The  man  who  will 
not  face  discussion,  the  man  who  attempts  to  choke  off  his 
opponent,  you  can  safely  suspect  of  ignorance  or  of  self- 
interest.  Those  who  have  nothing  to  fear  are  not  afraid. 
Those  who  have  an  honest  faith  do  not  need  policemen  to 
protect  it. 
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I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  seemed  to  you  inclined 
to  exude  too  mueli  good  advice.  Young  men  at  commence- 
ment are  a  terrible  temptation  to  any  one  who  thinks  he  may 
have  learned  something  from  experience.  They  are  also  fair 
game.  But  I  think  if  the  truth  were  known,  every  orator  is 
secretly  envious.  For  he  knows  that  his  generation  is  not 
doing  so  brilliantly  well  with  its  tasks,  and  he  rather  wishes 
he  were  like  you,  at  the  beginning,  making  a  fresh  start  and 
with  a  clean  slate. 


A  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 


By  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal 

(Fourth  Paper1) 

During  the  five  years  in  which  the  manual  labor  feature 
was  maintained  at  the  "Wake  Forest  Institute  the  school  was 
taking  definite  shape  and  direction  and  assuming  the  character 
that  even  now  distinguishes  it.  We  shall  come  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  this  as  we  consider  the  men  who  proved  to  be 
the  actual  working  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  where 
they  lived,  their  standing  in  state  and  church,  their  ideals  and 
plans  and  labors  and  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  the  institution.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  see  how  the  Board  began  and  carried 
to  completion  its  building  program,  how  it  provided  a  faculty 
of  constantly  improving  quality  until  after  five  years  it  was 
fit  to  take  charge  of  the  little  college  into  which  the  Institute 
had  developed,  and  how  this  faculty  under  the  oversight  and 


1  The  primary  sources  for  tho  period  of  the  Institute,  February  1,  1834  to 
February   1,    1839,    are: 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  copied  into  a  large  record  book 
from  the  original  books  in  1888.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  legible  hand.  It 
does  not  contain  reports  of  committees  which  are  referred  to  in  the  record 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  are  probably  lost.  In  the  vault  of  the  Bursar's 
office.  2.  The  Interpreter,  1833-35,  Edenton.  In  the  College  Library.  3.  The 
Biblical  Recorder,  1835-39,  Edenton,  New  Bern,  Raleigh.  In  the  College 
Library.  4.  The  Raleigh  Register  and  Raleigh  Standard,  1834-38.  Bound 
volumes  in  the  State  Library,  Raleigh.  5.  Minutes  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention,  1834-38  and  of  the  Chowan  Association  for  the  same  years. 
Bound  volumes  in  the  College  Library.  6.  The  record  book  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Baptist  Church.  In  the  Bursar's  vault.  7.  Diary  of  William  Tell  Brooks, 
student  during  the  period  of  the  Institute.  In  the  College  Library.  8.  Papers 
of  President  Samuel  Wait  and  published  article  "The  Origin  and  Early  History 
of  Wake  Forest  College,"  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student.  9.  Articles 
by  students  of  the  period  printed  in  the  Wake  Forest  Student.  10.  Man- 
uscript, Contracts,  balance  statements,  etc.  In  Bursar's  vault.  The  best 
secondary  source  is  Professor  Mills'  account  "Our  College,"  in  Vol.  Ill  of 
the  Student.  It  is  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  Proceedings  mentioned 
above.  Valuable  also  are,  Gorrell,  "History  of  the  Grounds,"  Bulletin,  II, 
99ff„  and  Sikes.  "Wake  Forest  Institute,  Bulletin,  III,  99,  and  "The  Genesis 
of  Wake  Forest  College"  Publications  of  Historical  Com/mission  for  1901-05, 
pp.   523ff.   Taylor   "The  Time   and   its  Men,"   Bulletin,   V,    182ff. 
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direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  worked  out  a  curriculum 
of  studies  and  put  into  operation  the  regulations  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  made  and  required  the  faculty  to  enforce. 
It  will  be  to  our  purpose  also  to  learn  of  the  students,  of 
their  work  in  the  classroom,  of  their  two  literary  societies, 
of  the  keen  rivalry  which  sprang  up  between  these  societies 
and  of  their  great  formative  and  cultural  influence.  Then 
too,  we  can  learn  something  of  the  social  life  of  the  students, 
and  of  how  religion  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  institution 
from  its  first  years.  After  discussing  these  things  we  shall 
try  to  find  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  institution  on 
the  social,  educational,  and  religious  life  of  the  State. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  Institute  the  requisite  number  of 
Trustees  to  constitute  a  quorum,  which  the  charter  fixed  at 
nine,  failed  to  attend  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Board.  It  was  not  until  May  3-5,  1834,  that  a  quorum 
was  obtained  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  held.1  This 
meeting  was  at  the  Institute. 


1  The  following  letter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wait  to  Rev.  John  Armstrong  of  New 
Bern  has  the  matter  of  a  quorum  for  its  burden.  It  also  discusses  some  other 
matters  to  which   I   shall  refer  below: 

"Wake  Forest  Institute,  March  4,   1834. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Armstrong 

"Our  number  of  students  is  now  27.  Three  arrived  to  day  from  Richmond 
Co.  A  son  of  Judge  Sewall  is  coming  to  morrow,  and  three  others  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  expected  daily.  About  forty  will,  we  expect,  be  on 
the  ground  in  a  short  time.  One  of  the  three  just  from  Richmond  is  a  good 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  &c,  &c.  He  comes  highly  recommended  by  Br.  A. 
Dockery.      We   have  five  from  Richmond. 

"No  difficulty  at  all  about  labour.  All  are  willing  to  take  hold.  The  only 
difficulty  is  want  of  funds.  Provisions  being  this  year  very  high,  we  have 
as  much  as  we  can  do  to  'go  ahead'. 

"Could  not  get  a  quorum  of  the  B'd  of  Trustees  in  Dec.  tried  again  on 
the  12th  of  Feb.  and  failed;  and  now  a  third  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  B'd  of  the  Con.  which  takes  place,  you  know,  on  Fri.  before  the  first 
Sab.  in  May,  about  one  mile  from  this  place.  Do,  by  all  means,  attend  that 
meeting.  Arrangements  must  be  made  at  that  time,  if  not  before,  for  enlarg- 
ing our  accommodations.  Unless  the  brethren  who  have  charge  of  the  In- 
stitute as  Trustees  shall  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  fail  of  making  due  prep- 
aration for  students,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  less  than  one  year  from 
this,  there  will  be  in  the  Institution  more  than  one  hundred  students.  But 
the  Bap.  in  Wake,  with  a  few,  and  a  very  few  honorable  exceptions  are  fast 
asleep. 

"Seeing  that  something  must  be  done  at  the  time  we  failed  to  get  a  quorum 
in   Feb.,    three    of   the   brethren,    viz.,    McAlister,    Biddle    &    Wait,    put   into    the 
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The  members  present  were  Rev.  John  Armstrong 
of  Craven;  Rev.  John  Culpepper,  Sr.,  and  Gen.  Alfred 
Dockery  of  Anson;  Charles  W.  Skinner  of  Eden- 
ton;  George  W.  Thompson,  W.  Crenshaw,  William 
Roles,  and  Rev.  John  Purify  of  "Wake  Forest,  Thomas 
Crocker  and  Allen  Bowden  of  Franklin;  Dr.  J.  B.  Outlaw, 
Rev.  Turner  Carter,  and  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Spivey  of  Bertie; 
Rev.  Daniel  Boon  and  Rev.  David  Thompson  of  Johnston; 
Rev.  David  S.  Williams  of  Sampson;  and  Rev.  Amos  J. 
Battle  of  Nash.1 

When  these  men  had  met  they  called  D.  Thompson  to 
the  chair  and  asked  G.  W.  Thompson  to  act  as  temporary 
Secretary.  First  they  discussed  the  unsatisfactory  charter 
and,  as  was  stated  above,  "after  much  deliberation,"  accepted 
it.     Then  they  effected  permanent  organization  by  electing 


hands  of  the  Treasurer  one  hundred  dollars  each,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Institute  might  pay  them  when  it  should  be  able  to  do  so,  and  not 
before.  The  last  named  br.,  poor  fellow,  had  to  borrow  his  hundred  dollars, 
for  which  he  gave  a  note  payable  on  demand.  It  cost  a  considerable  sum  to 
procure  all  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  to  commence  opera- 
tions   on    the    farm    and    in    the    school. 

"Our  Br.  A.  Dockery  is  Br.  Dockery  still.  A  recent  letter  authorizes  the 
purchase  of  a  complete  set  of  Blacksmith  tools  at  his  expense,  and,  in  addition, 
states,  that  we  may  expect  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  from  his  Co.  in  the 
shape  of  donations  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Br.  A.  J.  Battle  too  has  done 
nobly.  I  have  thought  for  some  time  past,  that  if  the  Br'n  and  friends  in 
Newbern  knew  how  hard  we  are  struggling  to  keep  this  concern  up,  that  they 
would  feel  a  pleasure  in  lending  a  helping  hand.  Do  you  think  that  they 
have  done  all  that  they  ought  to  do  1  If  we  can  only  get  started,  I  am  con- 
fident, the  institution  will  entirely  support  itself.  Mr.  Dockery  intends  to 
attend    the    meeting    of   the    B'd    in   May. 

"Necessity  compels  me  to  beg  you  will  say  to  Br. that  I   shall  want 

a  part  of  what  he  owes  me  this  spring.  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  I 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  of  my 
own  money,  before  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  proper  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  students  who  will  yet  wish  a 
situation    here. 

"The  first  note  is  dated  June  29,  1831,  amount  $428.73.  The  second 
was    given    August    29,    1831,    amount   $170.      The   third    is   dated   August    17, 

1832      amount   $350.      Br. may   pay   the    two    first    if    convenient.      As 

I  have  already  borrowed  one  hundred  dollars,  my  situation  is  considerably 
urgent.      If,    however,    it    should    happen    to    be    a    matter    of    convenience    to 

Br. to  do  so,  he  may  pay  only  the  first.     The  money  can  be  sent  on 

by  yourself,  and  the  notes  returned  in  the  same  way.  I  will  thank  him  to 
present   his    account   for   payment,      some    little    loss    you    know   on    S.    C.    bills. 

"I  must  in  closing  repeat  my  request,  that  you  will  attend  the  meeting  of 
the   B'd  in  May.      .     .     ." 

''■Proceedings,  May  3,    1834. 
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William  Hooper,  though  absent,  [President,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Thompson,  Secretary,  and  William  Crenshaw,  Treasurer. 
At  the  second  meeting  thereafter,  in  December,  1834,  the 
Board  received  information  that  because  of  indisposition 
Professor  Hooper  could  not  accept,  and  elected  in  his  place 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  who  served  until  December,  1838, 
when  Rev.  Thomas  Meredith  became  the  President.  Mr. 
Thompson  resigned  in  November,  1835  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Roles  of  Rolesville.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  1839, 
since  Mr.  Roles  had  left  the  State,  Professor  J.  B.  White 
was  elected  Secretary.1 

Only  seventeen  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Board  were 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  and  not  quite  so 
many  at  any  subsequent  meeting  during  the  years  of  the 
Institute.  Many  of  the  original  forty  never  attended  a  meet- 
ing. As  many  as  twenty  of  them  had  resigned  or  died  or  left 
the  State  before  November,  1838,  and  their  successors  had 
been  elected.  In  addition  to  the  men  named  above  those 
reported  in  the  Proceedings  as  attending  one  or  more  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  in  this  period  were  W.  P.  Biddle  of 
Craven;  Rev.  George  W.  Hufham  of  Duplin;  Rev.  Charles 
McAlister  of  Fayetteville ;  Rev.  Reuben  T.  Sanders  of  John- 
ston; Professor  William  Hooper  of  Chapel  Hill;  and  John 
Foushee  of  Chatham;  Allen  S.  Wynne,  Samuel  Wait,  Foster 
Fort,  David  Justice,  and  William  H.  Jordan  of  Wake; 
Simon  J.  Jeffreys  of  Franklin;  and  T.  B.  Barnett  of 
Granville. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  these  men.  It  will  be  found  that  almost  with- 
out exception  the  Trustees  who  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
institution  were  from  the  slaveholding  sections  of  the  State. 

1  Proceedings,   1834-39. 
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At  the  first  meeting  only  Dockery  and  Culpepper  were  pres- 
ent from  a  point  west  of  Wake  Forest.  During  the  entire 
period  of  the  Institute  interest  in  the  school  was  centered 
chiefly  in  the  stretch  of  country  lying  to  the  northeast  of 
Raleigh,  including  the  Chowan  Association,  of  which,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  Wake  Forest  College  has  been  called 
"the  foster  child."1 

It  may  he  well  to  take  a  somewhat  closer  view  of  the  men 
who  assumed  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  Institute  during 
its  early  days.  Among  them  were  such  laymen  as  William 
Crenshaw,  William  Roles,  Alfred  Dockery,  and  Charles  W. 
Skinner,  and  such  preachers  as  John  Culpepper,  Sr.,  Amos 
J.  Battle,  David  W.  Thompson,  and  Aaron  J.  Spivey. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833  William  Crenshaw  had  helped 
toward  starting  the  Institute  by  giving  the  "sowing  and 
plowing  in"  of  ten  acres  of  wheat.  As  Treasurer  of  the 
Institute  he  put  his  wealth  to  its  credit  and  at  times  advanced 
thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  its  accounts.  His  son,  the  late 
John  M.  Crenshaw,  a  lad  of  eleven  years  in  1834,  was  the 
first  student  to  matriculate  in  the  school.  It  is  fitting  that 
his  portrait  hangs  in  the  College  Library. 

William  Holes,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  village  of  Roles- 
ville,  proved  a  very  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Board.  In 
1835  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention but  did  not  accept,  probably  because  he  was  making 
ready  to  leave  the  State.2 

General  Alfred  Dockery  was  a  man  of  distinction  in  the 
social,  religious  and  political  life  of  the  State.  He  rep- 
resented his  district  in  Congress  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.    He  was  a  member  of  the 


1  Delke,   History  of   the   Chowan  Association,   p.   50. 

2  Minutes,   1835. 
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committee  which  secured  the  original  charter  of  the  Institute 
from  the  Legislature  of  1833-34,  and  also  of  the  committee 
that  got  the  revised  charter  in  1838-39  by  which  the  In- 
stitute became  a  college.  The  records  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  full  of  evidence  that  he  put  his  fine  business 
talents  unstintedly  to  the  service  of  the  Institute.  But  for  him 
the  farm  would  have  proved  a  failure  from  the  first.  He 
not  only  outlined  the  general  plan  but  looked  closely  after 
the  details  of  its  operation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  farm  and  of  many  other  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Board.  He  also  served  the  Institute  by  gain- 
ing it  favor  with  the  Baptists  of  the  State.  This  he  was 
able  to  do  the  better  because  his  brethren  honored  him  with 
places  of  distinction  in  their  organized  work.  From  1834 
to  1841,  inclusive,  he  was  Bresident  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention.  He  was  unanimously  elected  again  in  1848. 
As  is  evident  from  his  correspondence  published  in  the  Irir 
terpreter  and  the  Biblical  Recorder  he  kept  open  house  and 
often  entertained  his  brethren  of  high  or  humble  degree  at 
his  Bee  Dee  home.  But  Wake  Forest  was  the  darling  of  his 
heart  and  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Board.1 

Another  friend  of  "Wake  Forest,  both  as  Institute  and 
College,  was  Charles  W.  Skinner  of  Edenton.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  he  presented  the  school  with  a  bell, 
and  subscribed  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  building  fund. 
To  this  he  added  two  hundred  dollars  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chowan  Association  in  May,  1838.     All  this  was  only  the 

1  There  is  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Alfred  Dockery  in 
Wheeler's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  North  Carolinians,  pp.  382ff.  It  closes  as 
follows:  "His  benevolence  was  proverbial.  The  poor  and  needy  of  all  races 
always  found  in  him  a  friend.  No  one  really  in  need  of  help  was  ever  turned 
away  empty  from  his  door.  His  contributions  during  his  lifetime  to  the 
churches  and  to  different  institutions  of  learning  aggregate  a  large  sum."  He 
was  born  Dec.   11,    1797,  and  died  Dec.   3,    1873. 
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precursor  of  his  princely  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  which 
he  made  to  the  endowment  of  the  College  at  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  in  Raleigh  in  1856.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
building  committee  and  other  important  committees  of  the 
Board  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  its  meetings.  He 
was  the  builder  of  the  brick  house  which  still  stands  in  good 
preservation  opposite  the  church.  He  provided  the  money 
for  its  building  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  re- 
ceive only  the  interest  on  the  cost  until  the  Board  should 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  How  intelligent  and  practical 
was  his  interest  may  be  judged  from  the  contents  of  a  long 
report  on  the  Institute  which  he  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee made  to  the  Chowan  Association  in  1838. 1 

Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle  came  of  the  distinguished  family  of 
that  name,  and  was  the  brother  of  Judge  Battle,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  long  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  From  1835  to  1838  he  served  the  Board 
as  its  traveling  Agent.  He  also  was  on  the  building  com- 
mittee. His  interest  led  him  to  build  a  companion  house  to 
that  built  by  Mr.  C.  "W.  Skinner,  and  on  the  same  terms. 
It  is  the  house  to  the  northeast  of  the  campus  known  as  the 
Simmons'  House. 

Equally  faithful  and  zealous  were  Rev.  John  Culpepper, 
Sr.,  who  later  became  the  agent  of  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention; Rev.  Turner  Carter,  who  died  after  a  year;  Rev. 
David  S.  Williams;  Rev.  A.  J.  Spivey,  who  came  to  the 
first  meeting  bearing  a  gift  of  $103,  and  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Outlaw,  member  of  building  committee,  and  first  president  of 
the  board.     To  these  names  should  be  added  the  name  of 


Minutes    of    Chowan    Association,    1838. 
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Bev.  John  Armstrong,  but  his  labors  for  the  institution 
form  no  small  part  of  its  history  and  will  be  treated  below.1 

It  was  the  men  whose  names  I  have  recorded  above  who 
gave  our  institution  start  and  direction,  chose  its  faculty, 
made  regulations  for  its  government,  determined  the  charac- 
ter and  scope  of  its  curriculum,  erected  its  buildings,  as- 
sumed its  financial  obligations,  defended  it  against  detrac- 
tors and  malcontents  among  their  brethren,  won  for  it  name 
and  respect  throughout  the  State,  and  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  in  five  years  developed  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  charter  as  a  college  was  granted  it  without  question  by  the 
State  Legislature. 

Although  the  few  named  were  faithful  it  was  often  imprac- 
ticable for  some  of  them  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board ; 
for  this  reason  and  because  of  the  continued  indifference  of 
others  the  number  in  attendance  often  fell  below  the  nine 
required  by  the  charter  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The  fact 
that  such  a  small  number  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
caused  much  discouragement,  which  extended  to  faculty  and 
students.     This  became  especially  acute  in  the  years  of  1837 


1  I  add  the  following  statements  from  "The  Times  and  the  Men"  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  Taylor,  Bulletin,  III,  193ff. :  "James  MeDaniel,  a  zealous  advocate  of 
missions  and  education,  was  so  honored  by  his  brethren  that  for  19  years  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Convention.  He  possessed  in  rare  measure  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  an  orator  and  many  are  the  traditions  of  the  power  and 
pathos   of   his   eloquence. 

"George  W.  Hufham,  an  alumnus  of  Chapel  Hill  and  a  thorough  classical 
scholar,  had  fitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  God  called  him 
to  a  nobler  work  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  an  earnest  and  effective 
minister   of  the   gospel. 

"Another  graduate  of  Chapel  Hill,  Aaron  J.  Spivey,  of  Bertie,  was  endowed 
with  such  powers  of  speech  and  grace  of  manner  as  to  make  him  welcome  in 
the  social   circle   and   more  than   acceptable   in   the   pulpit. 

"John  Culpepper,  Josiah  Crudup,  Alfred  Dockery,  John  Kerr,  representing 
their  districts  in  Congress;  A.  J.  Battle,  Stephen  Graham,  William  Hinton, 
Alexander  Moseley,  George  W.  Thompson,  the  peers  in  social  standing  of  any 
men  in  the  State." 
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and  1838,  when  the  school  was  burdened  with  the  debt  of 
building.1 

The  method  of  electing  Trustees  of  fill  vacancies  caused 
considerable  trouble  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  such  elec- 
tion arose.     The  charter  provided, 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  refusal  to  act,  or  re- 
moval from  the  State  of  any  of  the  said  Trustees,  then  the  sur- 
viving trustees,  a  majority  being  present,  shall  fill  said  vacancies. 

After  the  Board  in  December,  1834,  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  adopt  measures  for  filling  vacancies,  George  W. 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  seemingly  following  the 
instructions  of  the  committee,  published  in  the  Biblical 
Recorder  of  May  10,  1835,  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
at  the  Institute  on  the  first  of  July  next,  and  urged  every 
member  to  be  present  for  the  election  which  could  not  be 
made  without  a  majority  present.  This  advertisement  called 
forth  a  most  vigorous  protest   by  one  who   signed  himself 


1  Just  how  acute  conditions  were  may  be  judged  from  the  following  excerpts 
from  editorials  in  the  Biblical  Recorder.  "We  were  surprised  and  mortified, 
however,  to  see  so  few  of  the  Trustees  in  attendance.  This  is  a  most  dis- 
couraging circumstance  both,  to  teachers  and  students,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
greatly  regretted.  For  those  who  live  remotely  from  the  scene  of  action,  the 
inconvenience  of  attending  must,  we  suppose,  furnish  some  apology;  but  those 
whose  residence  is  comparatively  near,  thereby  discover  a  lack  of  interest 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  all  concerned."  July  7,  1838. 
"It  ought  to  be  known  that,  for  some  considerable  time  past,  there  has 
been  an  entire  failure  in  the  meetings  of  this  Board,  solely  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  present  to  form  a  quorum.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
much  important  business  has  been  deferred  from  time  to  time,  until  it  can  be 
deferred  no  longer  without  serious  detriment  to  the  institution.  That  the  in- 
terests of  this  school  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  this  way,  merely  for  the 
want  of  a  little  energy  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  is,  in  our 
view,  wholly  inadmissible,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  reproach  to  the  denomination." 
October  13,  1838.  .  .  .  "We  are  requested  to  state  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  Institute,  will  be  held  at  the  Institute, 
commencing  on  Tuesday  the  18th  inst.  at  precisely  eleven  o'clock.  Business 
of  importance,  and  which  cannot  be  deferred,  demands  attention.  Punctual 
attendance,  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Board,  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  interests  of  the  establishment.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to 
add,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  perplexity  which  has  attended  the  operation 
of  this  school,  has  arisen  altogether  from  inattention  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Board.  The  interests  of  the  institution  must  be  attended  to,  they 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  Trustees,  and  they  must  be  attended  to  in  season 
and  with  due  deliberation;  otherwise  the  whole  will  inevitably  prove  a  failure." 
Nov.    17,    1838. 
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"Trustee"  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  of  June  8,  1835.  The 
writer  declared  that  the  original  plan  of  the  Convention 
was  to  leave  to  the  Convention  itself  the  nomination  of 
trustees  for  the  Institute,  and  that  the  charter  method  of 
election  was  agreed  to  only  to  save  it  from  defeat  in  the 
Legislature,  and  that  the  understanding  was  that  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  Board  "shall  now  and  forever  be  filled  out 
of  nominations  made  by  the  Convention."1 

This  letter  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  appointed  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  John  Armstrong,  David  Thompson,  and  A.  J. 
Battle  to  answer  it.  This  committee  reported  at  the  same 
meeting  but  no  answer  was  published.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  that  of  1835,  at  Union  Camp  Ground 
in  Rowan  County,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  "Wake  Forest  Institute  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  offspring  of  the  Convention,  the  Trustees  of 
that  institution  he  requested  to  accept  from  this  hody  a  nomina- 
tion out  of  which  to  choose  members  to  fill  all  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  that  body. 2 


1  The  letter  was  probably  written  by  some  member  of  the  committee  that 
purchased  the  farm  from  Dr.  Jones.  It  reads:  "Brother  Meredith, — I  have 
observed  in  a  late  Recorder  a  notice  for  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  Institute 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  among  other  objects,  of  filing  vacancies  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  other  Trustees.  Now  it  is  well  known  tha,t  the  Institute  was 
an  offspring  of  the  Convention,  and  accordingly  incorporated  by  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  apply  for  an  act  of  incorporation  to  have  it  inserted,  if  it 
seemed  probable  to  pass,  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
should  be  filled  from  a  nomination  made  by  the  Convention.  But  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  press  that  clause  into  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  it 
might  be  considered  exceptionable,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  thereby  en- 
dangered. This  review  is  intended  to  settle  and  confirm  the  fact,  that  there 
was  and  still  is  an  agreed  and  implied  understanding  and  obligation  subsisting 
between  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  the  Convention  and  the  Institute,  that 
the  vacancies  taking  place  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  now  and  forever 
be  filled  out  of  nominations  made  by  the  Convention   so  long  as  it  shall  exist. 

"The  Trustees  themselves  are  witnesses  and  parties  to  these  facts,  and  how 
they  should  authorize  a  notice  as  above  seems  strange;  and  if  they  have  not 
directed  it,  how  any  individual  should  undertake  to  dictate  for  the  whole  Con- 
vention seems  stranger  still.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Institute  will  prove  a 
powerful  engine  of  truth  or  corruption,  and  it  should  therefore  be  regarded 
with   corresponding  vigilance." 

-  Minutes    of    the    Convention    for    1835. 
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To  this  request  the  Board  promptly  agreed  with  the  added 
stipulation  that  the  Convention  should  make  two  nomina- 
tions for  every  vacancy  to  be  filled.1  The  plan  worked  well 
and  there  was  no  further  friction.  The  Convention  at  that 
time,  as  since,  was  directed  by  men  who  were  active  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school.  Its  president  was  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Dockery,  and  it  was  he  who  appointed  the  nomi- 
nating committee.  This  was  almost  always  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  their  nominations  were 
accepted  so  much  without  question  that  the  names  of  those 
nominated  were  not  even  published  in  the  minutes  of  tho 
Convention.  After  the  Civil  War  it  was  only  occasionally, 
as  in  1875,  that  the  Convention  made  nominations.  Later, 
its  right  to  do  so  was  forgotten,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
filled  vacancies  on  its  own  nominations.  This  arrangement 
continued  until  December,  1912,  when  a  modification  of  the 
method  of  election  was  made  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Board  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  membership  was  connected  with 
the  trouble  that  the  Board  had  in  getting  a  title  for  the 
farm,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conveyed  in  1832  by  Dr. 
Calvin  Jones  to  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  consisting 
of  John  Purify,  "William  R.  Hinton,  S.  G.  Jeffreys,  Jr.,  and 
Jas.  G.  Hall.  As  this  committee  had  not  deeded  this  land 
to  the  Board  at  the  time  of  its  meeting  in  May,  1834,  the 
Board  appointed  a  committee  "to  superintend  the  transfer 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Institute  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  report  at  the  next  meeting."  At  this  next  meeting, 
that  at  Cashie  in  November,  1834,  the  committee  was  con- 
tinued and  "requested  to  obtain  the  transfer  as  soon  as 
possible."     Again  in  July,  1835,  the  Board  found  it  neces- 


1  Proceedings,   Nov.   26,    1835. 
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sary  to  continue  the  committee.  The  delay  was  probably  due 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  committee  which  purchased  the  land 
for  the  Convention  to  release  the  denomination's  interest  in 
it  to  a  Board  which  legally  was  beyond  denominational  con- 
trol. There  is  evidence  that  this  committee  in  making  deeds 
in  accord  with  the  request  of  the  Board  had  insisted  on 
making  the  title  still  vest  in  the  denomination  and  not  pri- 
marily in  the  Board.  At  its  meeting  on  November  26,  1835, 
the  Board  voted  to  consult  "some  distinguished  lawyer"  as 
to  validity  of  the  various  conveyances  attempted,  and  also  as 
to  "the  practicability  of  conferring  the  title  of  the  same  to 
the  Baptist  denomination."1  It  was  only  after  the  Conven- 
tion was  reasonably  sure  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  would 
fill  vacancies  from  nominations  made  by  the  Convention  that 
it  later  at  the  same  session  voted  to  transfer  the  title  of  the 
land  to  the  Board.2 

At  the  meeting  in  July,  1835,  nine  vacancies  were  reported 
to  the  Board.  Two  Trustees,  Turner  Carter  and  Stephen 
Graham,  had  died;  six,  W.  P.  Biddle,  James  King,  Thomas 
Boyd,  Thomas  Stradley,  Alfred  Burt,  and  Danied  Boon,  had 
resigned,  and  one,  Hugh  Quinn,  had  left  the  State.  At  this 
time  seven  new  members  were  elected.  They  were  Peter 
P.  Lawrence  of  Edgcombe;  Archibald  H.  Davis;  David 
Justice  of  "Wake;  John  Fooushee  of  Chatham;  William  H. 
Jordan,  Raleigh  pastor;  Thomas  Graves  of  Caswell;  and 
Reuben  T.  Sanders  of  Johnston.  At  the  next  meeting  the 
resignation  of  Charles  McAlister  was  reported,  and  that  of 
x\aron  J.  Spivey  in  November,  1836,  at  which  time,  though 
no  further  resignations  are  reported  in  the  Proceedings,  ten 
new  members  were  elected.    These  were  Thomas  Meredith  of 


1  Proceedings,  Nov.   26,    1835. 

2  Minutes  of  the  Convention   for   1835, 
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Raleigh;  James  McDaniel  of  Fayetteville ;  James  C. 
Stephenson  of  New  Bern ;  Thomas  B.  Barnett  of  Granville ; 
Dr.  Godwin  C.  Moore  of  Hertford;  Samuel  J.  Wheeler  of 
Murf reesboro ;  George  W.  Thompson,  Foster  Fort,  Samuel 
"Wait,  and  William  Crenshaw  of  Wake  Forest.  This  list  con- 
tains names  of  some  who  were  already  Trustees.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  President  of  the  Institute  was  named 
a  Trustee,  along  with  three  others  from  Wake  Forest,  prob- 
ably with  the  purpose  of  making  it  easier  to  secure  a  quorum. 

We  now  come  to  consider  in  its  various  aspects  the  work 
to  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  laid  their  hands  in  devel- 
oping the  institution.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  a  great 
work,  and  despite  the  opposition  and  scoffs  of  some  and  the 
misgivings  and  fears  of  others,  the  chosen  few  of  those 
named  as  Trustees  performed  the  work  in  a  great  way. 

And  first  we  turn  to  consider  the  Board's  work  in  provid- 
ing buildings  for  the  Institute.1  At  the  first  meeting  follow- 
ing the  report  of  a  Building  Committee,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  permanent  building  as  soon  as  the  funds  would  per- 
mit, and  to  erect  immediately  one  two-story  house  50  by  30 
feet,  and  eight  houses  26  by  12  feet,  with  stack  chimneys  and 
ten-foot  sheds.2 

Work  on  these  temporary  buildings  was  immediately 
begun  and  pushed  with  such  vigor  that  the  large  building 
and  two  of  the  smaller  buildings  had  been  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  large  building  stood  about- where 
the  gymnasium  now  stands.  The  first  floor  was  used  for 
recitation  rooms  and  probably  for  college  chapel.    The  second 


1 A  committee  was  created  consisting  of  Messrs.  Carter,  Doekery,  Outlaw, 
Skinner,  and  Spivy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  present  a  plan  of  buildings  necessary 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Institute,  and  to  report  on  Monday  next. 
Proceedings,  May   3,    1834. 

"Proceedings,  May   5,    1834. 
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floor  was  divided  into  lodging  rooms.  This  building  seems 
to  have  been  of  poor  construction.  It  was  hardly  complete 
before  the  question  of  alteration  to  secure  its  strength  was 
raised.1  A  proposition  to  put  a  cellar  underneath  to  serve 
as  a  dining  room  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accepted.2 

Two  of  the  smaller  buildings  were  erected,  one  in  the 
north  end  and  the  other  in  the  southern  end  of  the  campus.3 

The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees4  indicate  that  the 
large  building  and  one  of  the  smaller  buildings  were  built 
by  Isham  Young.  For  the  large  building  he  was  offered  in 
full  payment  $769,  and  for  the  smaller  $528.75,  but  on  his 
refusal  to  take  these  sums  was  paid  somewhat  more.  The 
other  small  building  was  built  by  Mr.  Foster  Fort,  who  re- 
ceived $20  more  than  the  estimated  cost.5 

At  the  meeting  in  December,  1834,  the  Board  ordered  that 
the  construction  of  further  small  buildings  be  discontinued. 
But  during  the  next  year  the  students  "erected  a  comfortable 
house  with  four  commodious  rooms.'"3  This  house  served  as 
a  professor's  residence.  That  this  was  regarded  with  pleas- 
ure by  Trustees  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Board  at  its  meeting,  November  26,  1836,  authorized  the 
building  committee  to  construct  another  "to  be  built  by  the 
students."7     As  no  further  record  of  this  building  appears 


''■Proceedings,  Dec.  22-25,   1834. 
"  Ibid. 

3  Dr.  J.  H.  Gorrell,  "History  of  the  Grounds,"  Bulletin,  July,  1907,  p.  101, 
says  with  reference  to  one  of  these:  "The  north  'Long  Building'  was  bought 
in  1842  by  President  Wait  who  moved  it  to  a  lot  he  had  purchased  on  Main 
street.  For  many  years  it  formed  the  rear  part  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wait, 
and  subsequently  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  lot 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Middle  streets,  and  forms  the  main  part  of 
the  humble  residence  of  the  writer."  The  south  building  is  also  preserved 
and  forms  a  part  of  a  cottage  on  South  Middle  Street  formerly  belonging 
to   Mr.  F.   M.   Purefoy. 

4  Proceedings,    Dec.   23-25,    1834. 

5  Ibid. 

6  Minutes  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  for  1835,  "Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Wake  Forest  Institute." 

7  Proceedings,  p.   22. 
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its  construction  was  probably  never  begun,  the  plan  being 
superseded  by  a  rnuch  more  promising  one,  as  we  shall  see 
below. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was  a 
task  that  the  Board  had  to  face  at  its  first  meeting,  and  it 
faced  it  squarely.  The  Trustees  present  began  by  taking  a 
collection  among  themselves,  subscriptions  to  be  payable  in 
five  equal  annual  installments.1  Charles  "W.  Skinner  sub- 
scribed $500,  David  S.  Williams  $500,  while  "many  others 
gave  $250  each."2  The  total  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Board  at  this  time  was  more 
than  three  thousand  dollars.3 

As  interpretative  of  this  manifestation  of  devotion  to  the 
Institute  by  the  Board  and  of  its  other  wise  and  progressive 
measures  at  this  meeting,  the  following  words  of  Thomas 
Meredith  must  have  been  very  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
the  institution: 

Heretofore  we  dreaded  a  failure  in  this  school  because  we 
thought  the  Board  wanted  the  enterprise  and  intrepidity  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  But  we  think  they  have  now  taken  a 
position  worthy  of  themselves,  of  the  cause,  of  the  denomination. 
We  are  confident  of  a  vigorous  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
of  a  successful  effort.  Let  Baptists  and  the  friends  of  Baptists 
put  forth  their  strength  together;  let  the  voice  of  the  cavfler, 
of  the  fault-finding,  of  the  prognosticator  of  evil,  cease  to  be 
heard;  let  the  cold,  the  calous,  the  indifferent,  the  jealous,  the  sus- 
picious keep  out  of  the  way;  let  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  the 
substance  of  the  rich,  the  influence  of  the  enlightened,  and  the 
sons  of  all  be  liberally  contributed;  and  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
object  will  be  easily  and  completely  attained — an  object  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  blessing  to  the  denomination,  to  the  State, 
and  to  posterity. 


1  Proceedings,  May  5,   1834. 

-'Wait,  .Student,   II,    56;   Mills,   Student,   III,    227. 

3  Statement   in   letter   of   Luther   Rice,  Interpreter,   II,    147,    reprinted   from 
the    Christian  Index. 
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Rev.  John  Armstrong,  the  New  Bern  pastor,  a  member  of 
the  Board,  and  also  engaged  to  begin  work  as  a  professor  of 
the  Institute  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  needs  of  the  Institute  to  the  people 
of  the  State  and  to  solicit  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.1  Although  he  waited  a  few  weeks  to  begin  this 
work,2  he  was  from  the  first  more  successful  in  obtaining 
subscriptions  than  could  have  been  anticipated,"3  and  after 
working  only  four  months,  in  which,  as  the  pages  of  the 
Interpreter  reveal,  he  was  busy  with  other  matters  of  much 
importance,  and  after  traveling  in  only  four  or  five  counties 
in  the  interest  of  the  Agency,4  he  had  secured  when  the  Board 
met  at  Cashie  in  November,  1834,  more  than  $10,000  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  previously  subscribed,  in  all 
$13,500.5  Before  the  first  of  the  next  February  he  had  made 
the  total  about  $17,000.° 


1  Proceedings,   May    5,    1834. 

2  Interpreter,   II,    142. 

3  Ibid,   II,    206. 

4  Interpreter,  II,  269 ;  II,  238,  says  he  visited  the  Country  Line  Association 
in  Yancey  County  in  August,  1834,  and  was  purposing  to  visit  Chatham, 
Moore  and  Richmond  before  the  Convention.  It  is  not  clear  in  what  counties 
he   secured   the   largest  subscriptions. 

5  Proceedings,   Nov.    3-5,    1834. 

8  Wait,  Student,  II,  56.  Wait  has  spoken  in  somewhat  derogatory  terms 
of  this  remarkable  achievement  of  Mr.  Armstrong.  I  mention  this  fact  here 
as  it  may  throw  some  light  on  why  after  a  few  years  the  Institution  lost  the 
services  of  this  able  man.  Wait's  words  are  as  follows:  "While  there  is  no 
wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  services  of  our  late  brother  it  is  due  in 
justice  to  the  claims  of  other  agents  to  state  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  case. 
The  importance  of  a  public  institution  of  learning  to  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  North  Carolina  was  felt  by  many  at  the  commencement  of  the  Convention. 
And  that  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  success  in  building  up  our  churches 
was  distinctly  seen  by  all  before  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Convention. 
Hence  this  point  was  frequently  discussed  among  the  brethren.  It  had  been 
often  noticed  by  the  Institution.  And  one  year  before  the  termination  of  my 
agency  for  the  Convention,  I  had  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  contem- 
plated seminary,  and  requested  by  the  Convention  to  do  all  I  could  towards 
procuring  the  means  requisite  for  a  successful  beginning.  Efforts  were  ac- 
cordingly made,  not  only  to  raise  money,  but  also  to  procure  any  kind  of 
furniture  that  could  be  useful  in  a  public  boarding  school.  This  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  Mrs.  Wait  and  myself  during  the  last  year  of 
my  agency.  But  more  than  all,  the  school  was  actually  commenced,  and  now 
in  successful  operation.  More  room  was  needed.  All  seemed  to  regret,  that 
the  Institute  should  be  retarded  for  the  want  of  more  ample  accommodations. 
The   school   was   indeed  full.     From  the   Trustees   I    received   almost   daily   ex- 
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Other  agents,  W.  H.  Jordan  and  A.  J.  Battle,  by  May, 
1838,  had  raised  the  total  of  $21,000.1 

With  the  encouraging  report  of  Mr.  Armstrong  at  Cashie 
before  it  the  Board  immediately  began  to  take  measures  for 
the  erection  of  a  permanent  building.  It  adopted  "in  gen- 
eral outlines"  a  draft  of  the  building  which,  along  with  a 
letter,  had  been  sent  to  the  Board  by  Captain  John  Berry, 
a  contractor  and  builder,  and  himself  a  Baptist  and  later 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.2  A  building  committee 
was  appointed  to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  building. 
This  committee  consisted  of  "William  Crenshaw,  Sr.,  Charles 
W.  Skinner,  Amos  J.  Battle,  A.  J.  Spivey,  and  Joseph  B. 
Outlaw.  At  this  meeting  Armstrong,  Bowden  and  Jeffreys 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  locate  the  "College  Building," 
the  first  instance  in  which,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  word 
"College"  was  used  with  reference  to  Wake  Forest.3  After- 
wards the  new  structure  was  called  in  the  records  "The  Col- 
lege Building." 

As  the  plans  for  the  building  were  immature  the  Board 
of  Trustees  had  another  meeting,  December  22-25,  1834.  At 
this  meeting  the  Board  rescinded  its  action  in  adopting  the 


pressions  of  their  joy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute  and  urgent  requests 
to  receive  all  that  came.  Had  the  whole  establishment  been  my  own,  I  think 
I  should  not  have  attempted  to  accommodate  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty 
students.  The  statement  now  made  will  enable  any  one  to  see  that  Brother 
Armstrong  commenced  his  agency  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
novelty  of  the  character  of  the  Institution  supplied  with  many  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  immediate  action.  And  the  field  was  the  entire  State,  no  part  of 
which  had  ever  been  visited  by  an  agent  laboring  for  this  Institution.  The 
best  portions,  of  course,  of  the  spacious  field  before  the  agent  were  visited 
first.  Of  this  no  complaint  was  ever  made.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  our  brother 
was  very  active  and  very  successful.  It  is  only  urged  that  almost  any  one 
possessing  respectable  talents  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success  under  the 
circumstances." 

1  Minutes  of  Chowan  Association  for  1838.  "Report  on  the  Wake  Forest 
Institute." 

2  The  plan  offered  by  Captain  Berry  was  for  a  building  of  most  substantial 
structure.  It  was  to  be  three  stories  high  with  wall  of  brick,  42  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom  and  14  at  the  top,  with  as  many  as  ten  rooms  on  each  floor. 
Proceedings,    Nov.    3-5,    1834. 

3  Proceedings,  Nov.  3-5,   1834. 
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plan  for  the  College  Building  made  by  Captain  Berry  and 
substituted  for  it  one  made  by  Mr.  Ligon.  Captain  Berry 
was  consulted  by  a  committee  to  learn  "the  difference  in 
laying  the  College  walls  with  brick  or  stone."  The  com- 
mittee on  location  reported  advising  that  the  building  be 
placed  "in  front  of  the  present  mansion,"  and  the  Board  so 
ordered.  But  later,  at  the  same  meeting,  the  Board  re- 
scinded its  action  and  ordered  that  "the  College  Building  be 
located  in  the  place  of  the  present  mansion."1 

The  Building  Committee  had  already  selected  Captain 
John  Berry2  as  builder  and  contractor.  In  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  Board  they  now  agreed  upon  the  terms, 
$14,000  payable  in  three  annual  installments,  January  1, 
1836,  1837,  1838,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  building  was 
to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1837,  a  circumstance  which 
added  to  many  others  of  like  character  goes  to  show  that 
Captain  Berry  showed  much  liberality  to  the  Institute. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  state  that  the  members  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  by  pledging  their  private  property  secured 
the  prompt  erection  of  the  College  Building.  The  spirit  of 
sacrifice  which  they  showed  in  this  matter  seems  to  have 
caused  much  enthusiasm  among  their  brethren.  Nor  was 
recognition  of  their  noble  action  confined  to  this  State.  It 
was  told  all  over  the  Union,  and  I  think  it  fit  that  I  should 
quote  here  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  American,  Baptist 
of  Philadelphia,  July,  1836.     It  reads: 


1  This  house,  the  former  residence  of  Dr.  Jones,  was  first  moved  back  to 
the  west  about  fifty  yards  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  builders.  Later 
in  1842,  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  J.  B.  White  and  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation on  Wingate  Street.  Professor  White  sold  it  to  Dr.  Walters  and  it 
again  came  into  the  possession  of  the  College  when  the  Board  of  Trustees 
purchased  the  Walters  estate  in  1916.  Gorrell,  "History  of  Grounds,"  Bulletin 
II,    103. 

2  Proceedings,    December   22-25,    1834.     Mills,    Student,    II,    227. 
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It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure  that 
I  have  learned  the  rapid  progress  the  institution — Wake  Forest 
Institute — has  made,  and  the  despatch  with  which  its  friends 
have  procured  the  erection  of  commodious  and  substantial  build- 
ings. Not  quite  two  and  one-half  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Institution  commenced  operations,  and  amidst  opposition  and 
indifference  in  a  section  of  country  where  such  efforts  were 
somewhat  novel  and  were  complicated  by  long  established  preju- 
dices. The  number  of  students  has  become  120,  as  large  a  number 
as  can  at  present  be  accommodated,  and  a  handsome,  substantial 
structure  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  is  nearly  completed.  I  have  re- 
cently learned  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  institution  the 
secret  of  this  unlooked  for  advancement.  Several  individuals 
constituting  a  building  committee  nobly  pledged  their  own  pri- 
vate property  to  the  cause,  and  thus  secured  the  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  the  work.  The  names  of  Charles  W.  Skinner,  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  William  Crenshaw,  Amos  J.  Battle,  and 
Aaron  J.  Spivey  should  be  known  as  an  example  to  others.  Let 
their  zeal  and  liberality  stimulate  their  Northern  brethren  to 
similar  exertions.1 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  July  1,  1835,  David 
Thompson,  John  Armstrong  and  A.  Dockery  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  ceremonies  in  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
College  Building,  and  the  committee  reported.  But  there  is 
no  cornerstone,  and  no  account  of  laying  one  seems  to  have 
been  made. 

The  contractor,  Captain  Berry,  went  about  his  work  with 
promptness  and  dispatch.  The  bricks  were  made  in  the 
vicinity,  tradition  says  on  the  small  stream  east  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  campus.  How  long  the  making  took, 
or  how  long  a  time  was  consumed  in  assembling  the  other 
materials  in  that  day  before  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
road cut  the  College  property,  is  not  known.  But  the  actual 
building  was  already  going  on  apace  when  Rev.  Thomas 
Meredith  was  at  Wake  Forest  in  November,  1835.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  Recorder  of  November  18,  1835,  he  gives  a 
pleasing  picture  of  Captain  Berry  busy  at  the  work. 


1  Reprinted   in  the   Biblical  Recorder,  August   10,    1836. 
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The  buildings  are  going  forward  under  direction  of  Captain 
Berry,  architect  and  contractor,  with  a  regularity  and  dispatch 
which  promise  their  completion  by  the  time  stipulated,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1837.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  132  by  65  feet,  four  stories 
high,  and,  besides  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical  room,  etc.,  will 
afford  accommodations  for  an  hundred  students.  It  will  be  a 
handsome  and  substantial  structure,  equally  creditable  to  the 
ability  of  the  contractor  and  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
the  Trustees.  We  consider  it  due  to  the  parties  concerned,  to 
say,  that  the  Board  have  been  most  happy  in  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  Captain  Berry.  Few  other  men  would  have  conducted 
the  perplexing  operation  of  a  large  building  in  the  midst  of  100 
students,  with  the  ease  and  dignified  equanimity  which  have 
uniformly  marked  the  movements  of  this  gentleman,  and  which 
have  secured  him  the  universal  respect  of  both  students  and 
instructors. 

Again  we  are  told  in  the  Recorder  of  April  6,  1836,  that 
"the  building  is  rapidly  advancing  under  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  Captain  Berry."  The  Raleigh  Register  had 
noticed  the  building  as  early  as  March  21,  1836.  In  the  same 
paper  of  January  17,  1837,  William  Roles,  Secretary,  an- 
nounced that  the  Trustees  were  happy  to  state  that  the 
College  Building  would  be  in  readiness  by  the  beginning  of 
the  first  term,  February  1,  1837.1 

When  completed,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  college  building 
in  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  still  the  stateliest  on  the  Wake 
Forest  campus.     Its  central  portion  provided  on  the  first 


1  It  is  stated  in  the  "History,"  Bulletin  I,  4ff.,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
that,  "the  first  college  building  was  completed  in  1838."  I  should  like  to  see 
authority  for  that  statement.  In  addition  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roles  men- 
tioned in  the  text  there  is  much  other  evidence  that  the  building  was  com- 
pleted and  in  use  before  1838.  Rev.  John  Culpepper  in  a  letter  in  the  Bib- 
lical Recorder  of  July  19,  1837  speaks  of  the  building  as  being  finished.  A 
writer  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Institute,  in  the  Recorder  of  January  27, 
1838,  says,  "This  building  has  been  completed  within  a  few  months."  The 
records  of  the  Philomathesian  Society  for  1837  show  that  the  Society  was 
having  some  work  done  on  the  hall  assigned  it  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building. 
These  alterations,  done  by  Captain  Berry,  are  possibly  what  the  writer  of  the 
"History"  had  in  mind  in  saying  that  the  building  was  not  completed  until 
1838.  The  following  statement  from  the  report  on  "Wake  Forest  Institute" 
made  to  the  Chowan  Association  at  its  meeting  May  12-15,  1836  shows  at 
least  what  was  expected.  It  reads:  "The  college  building  is  now  progressing 
rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  September  or  October  next  a  considerable 
part  will  be  ready  for  use." 
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floor  a  college  chapel,  on  the  second  floor  four  recitation 
rooms,  and  on  the  third  floor,  which  was  under  the  roof,  two 
large  rooms  used  as  halls  for  the  literary  societies  until  their 
present  quarters  were  provided  for  them  by  the  erection  of 
the  Heck-Williams  building  in  1878.  At  each  end  was  a 
wing  four  stories  high,  each  wing  containing  24  rooms  to 
accommodate  two  students  each,  or  96  in  all.  The  entrance 
to  these  wings  is  from  the  end.  Each  tier  of  four  rooms  is 
enclosed  by  solid  brick  walls  with  no  wood  except  at  the  doors 
and  windows.  The  walls  are  24  inches  thick  at  the  base, 
dropping  off  six  inches  at  each  successive  story. 

The  need  of  houses  for  the  professors  was  very  keenly 
felt  from  the  first.  Although  the  students  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  built  a  four-room  cottage,  and  had  been  asked  by  the 
Board  to  assist  in  erecting  another,  the  Trustees  had  in  mind 
much  better  structures  when  at  the  meeting  in  November, 
1834,  they  authorized  the  Building  Committee  to  have  erected 
"two  houses,  36  feet  long,  and  32  feet  wide,  two  stories  high, 
for  the  professors  to  occupy."  Before  the  project  for  the 
last  wooden  building  got  well  under  way,  the  Board  had  a 
very  generous  proposition  from  two  members  of  the  Building 
Committee,  C.  "W.  Skinner  and  A.  J.  Battle,  to  erect  houses 
of  brick  as  first  planned.  The  terms  which  these  gentlemen 
proposed  and  which  were  accepted  by  the  Board  were  that 
they  should  advance  the  money  for  the  building  which  the 
Board  was  to  repay  when  some  friend  should  donate  it  to 
the  Institute.  In  the  meantime,  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Battle 
were  each  to  receive  interest  on  the  money  he  might  spend 
not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  building  and  im- 
provements.1 


''■Proceedings,    November   25,    1836. 
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These  houses  were  nearly  completed  in  May,  1838,  and  the 
cost  of  the  two  was  stated  by  Mr.  Skinner  to  be  $G,000  or 
S^OOO.1  The  final  cost  of  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Skinner 
was  $4,125.2 

Another  concern  of  the  Board  was  to  secure  the  erection 
of  a  hotel,  public  house,  tavern,  inn,  or  house  of  entertain- 
ment, at  Wake  Forest.  Though  the  Board  passed  frequent 
resolutions  and  appointed  many  committees,  and  offered 
many  concessions  in  their  efforts  to  get  such  a  house  of  many 
names,  none  was  built  during  the  years  of  the  Institute.3 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  struggle  of  the  Board  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  the  completion  of  this  rather 
ambitious  program  of  building.  Although  Rev.  John  Arm- 
strong was,  as  stated  above,  wonderfully  successful  in  securing 
subscriptions  for  the  building  fund,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
found  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  payments  on  the  College 
Building.  Mr.  Armstrong  gave  up  the  agency  February  1, 
1835.  Rev.  W.  H.  Jordan  was  appointed  his  successor,4  but 
served  only  a  short  time,  being  succeeded  in  November,  1835, 
by  Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle  who  served  until  1838,  when  Presi- 
dent Wait  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  President  and  asked 
to  take  the  field  as  agent.  These  men  kept  the  needs  of  the 
Institute  before  the  Baptist  membership,  secured  further 
pledges  and  made  collections.  To  encourage  giving,  the  Board 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  any  one  who  should  sub- 
scribe the  sum  of  $25  or  upward  should  be  named  a  "patron 


1  Minutes  of  the  Chowan  Association  for  1838,  "Report  on  Wake  Forest 
Institute." 

-  Letter  of  Mr.  Skinner  in  Proceedings,  June  12,  1850.  The  extra  cost 
was  probably  for  the  lot  and  other  improvements.  The  original  contract  for 
both  buildings  in  the  Bursar's  vault  shows  that  Captain  Berry  built  them 
for  $3,000  each.  The  contract  was  let  Nov.  26,  1836;  Mr.  Skinner  paid  on 
Nov.    8,    1838.      Mr.   Battle  on   Nov.    10,    1838. 

3  Proceedings,    passim,    from    1834   to    1837. 

i  Proceedings,  December,    1834. 
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of  the  Institute."1  But  after  paying  for  the  temporary  build- 
ings the  Board  of  Trustees  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  some 
money  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  first  payment  on  the 
College  Building  on  January  1,  183 6. 2  At  this  same  meet- 
ing a  committee  consisting  of  Battle,  Rhodes,  and  Dockery 
reported  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury  showing  that  the  In- 
stitute was  about  $3,000  in  debt.3 

During  the  next  two  years,  1837  and  1838,  the  records  of 
the  Board  give  little  information  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Institute,  for  as  Professor  Mills  remarks,4  the  balance 
was  on  the  wrong  side  and  correct  bookkeeping  under  such 
circumstances  was  no  pleasant  work. 

During  the  year  1837  came  the  great  financial  panic  of 
Van  Buren's  administration;  specie  went  into  hiding  and 
there  was  none  to  be  had  to  pay  postage  or  federal  taxes  or 
custom  duties,  the  result  being  that  the  national  government 
found  itself  unable  to  pay  officers  and  employees.  Banks 
failed  all  over  the  country,  all  but  three  even  in  New  York 
City  going  to  the  wall.5  The  Institute  found  it  difficult  to 
continue  to  exist  at  all  since  the  number  of  its  students  and 
the  fees  they  paid  were  greatly  reduced,  while  those  who  had 

1  Proceedings,    December,    1834. 

2  Proceedings,  November   26,    1835. 

3  A  copy  of  this  report,  dated  December  30,  1836,  is  preserved  in  a  large 
record  book,  unlined,  which  contains  also  lists  of  students  for  the  years  1832- 
36.  First,  it  gives  financial  summaries  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Institute,  amouts  due  by  students,  and  so  on,  and  adds  the  following  inter- 
pretative note.  "We  find  that  the  Institute  is  indebted  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  the  present  year  the  following  sums  to  the  following  persons: 
To  Samuel  Wait  the  sum  of  $517.04.  To  reduce  his  balance  to  that  sum,  he 
has  relinquished  $400  of  his  salary  for  the  year  1835,  and  $200  of  his  salary 
for  1836,  and  his  claim  to  $100  loaned  to  the  Institute  in  1834,  with  this 
understanding,  that  the  Trustees  are  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  building 
committee  of  the  Institute  the  sum  of  $500  as  a  donation  from  him.  To  Wil- 
liam Crenshaw,  treasurer,  $2,307.91.  To  Charles  R.  Merriam,  steward,  $518.- 
26,  making  together  the  sum  of  $3,343.21.  To  discharge  the  debts  in  part  we 
have  in  balances  due  from  students  for  1834,  '35,  and  '36,  $2,477.86  hi,  and 
a  firm  trust  in  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  to  crown  with  ultimate 
success   our   efforts   to    pay   the   balance   of   $865.34%." 

*  Student,  II,   28. 

5  Larned,    History    of    Ready    Reference. 
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made  pledges  had  very  little  with  which  to  pay  them.  As 
early  as  1832  "a  gold  piece  of  money  was  a  curiosity"  to 
people  generally,  though  not  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  gold  mines  were  then  among  the 
most  productive  in  the  Union.  A  legislative  committee  on 
currency  and  banks  had  reported  in  1833  that  the  State  was 
almost  "destitute  of  a  circulating  medium,"  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  banks  were  closing  up  their  business,  while 
in  the  State  there  was  estimated  to  be  not  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  currency  to  pay  twice  that  amount  of  debts 
due  the  banks.  The  Legislature,  however,  had  by  an  enact- 
ment in  1829  provided  that  the  payments  to  the  banks 
should  be  distributed  over  a  series  of  years  ending  January 
1,  1838.1 

This  will  explain  why  the  panic  did  not  begin  to  be  felt 
in  our  State  in  all  its  severity  until  the  year  1838.  The 
above  facts  also  will  enable  us  to  have  a  more  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  achievement  of  the  agents  of  the 
Wake  Forest  Board  of  Trustees  in  raising  subscriptions  in 
those  very  years  of  stress,  from  the  20,000  Baptists  of  the 
State  to  the  amount  of  $21,000.  And  what  is  equally  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  $13,000  had  been  realized  on  these 
subscriptions  by  May,  1838,  at  which  time  the  Chowan 
Association  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  W.  Skinner 
pledged  $1,800  additional,  of  which  $200  was  given  by  Mr. 
Skinner  himself.2 


1  For  the  above  facts  I  am  indebted  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Pittman,  "A 
Decade   of    North    Carolina   History." 

2  "Reports  of  Wake  Forest  Institute,"  siged  by  C.  W.  Skinner,  Chairman,  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Chowan  Association  for  1838.  "The  subscriptions  taken 
some  years  since  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  amounted  to  about  $21,- 
000;  of  this  sum  about  $13,000  have  now  been  collected,  leaving  $8,000  yet 
unpaid.  Of  the  money  collected,  part  had  been  paid  out  for  improvements 
before  the  college  building  was  erected.  This  building  cost  about  $15,000, 
of  which  about  $8,000  is  paid;  leaving  yet  unpaid  about  $7,000.  It  will  be 
seen,   therefore,   that  the  amount  of   subscriptions  yet  unpaid  exceeds  the  debt 
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It  was  probably  this  burden  of  debt  that  first  caused  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  consider  the  expediency  of  laying  off 
a  town  at  the  Institute  and  selling  a  portion  of  the  land,  "in 
suitable  lots  for  family  residences  and  other  necessary  pur- 
poses."1 On  December  20,  1838,  the  Board  authorized  the 
execution  of  a  note  for  $4,000  to  pay  an  obligation  at  a  bank. 
There  was  yet  a  much  greater  debt,  the  $10,000  due  Captain 
Berry  on  the  building.  We  shall  see  later  how  this  debt- 
made  for  the  building  continued  to  hamper  the  College  dur- 
ing its  first  quarter  of  a  century.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
buildings  were  from  the  first  the  biggest  material  asset  of 
the  institution.  In  the  eyes  of  the  denomination  and  the 
people  generally  they  gave  local  habitation  and  name  to  a 


now  owing  for  the  building  by  $1,000.  But  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
a  loss  on  the  subscriptions  of  at  least  $3,000.  It  will  then  fall  short  of  pay- 
ing the  debt  by  about  $2,000.  Besides,  there  is  a  debt  on  the  Institute,  sep- 
arate from  the  building  department  of  about  $1,800,  making  the  whole  debt 
of  the  Institute,  which  it  has  not  probably  available  means  of  paying,  about 
$3,800." 

I  find  in  the  archives  in  the   Bursar's  vault  the  following: 
Statement  Showing    the    Condition   of  the    Wake    Forest   Institute   from   its 
Commencement   to   the  first   of  January,   A.D.    1838: 

Cost    of    the     College    building     complete $14,200.00 

Cost     of     land     when     first     purchased 2,000.00 

Cost  of    2    houses  built   by   Young   and    1    by    Fort 1,500.00 

Cost    of     Professors'     Houses 3,000.00 

Cost    of     all    other    buildings     supposed 300.00 

Amount    due     the     Institute     from     Subscriptions 10,915.88 

Amount     from     Institute     to     Capt.     Berry $10,000.00 

Amount    due    for     Professors'     Houses 6,000.00 

Amount    due    to    all    others    from    Institute 1,966.56 

Cost    of    household,    kitchen    furniture,    stock,    crop    and 

every  article   of   property   on   the   premises   not   before 

mentioned     

General    profit    and    loss 22,949.32  6,000.00 

$37,915.88      $37,915.88 
P.     S.      Agreeable     to     the     valuation     of     the    property 

above    at   first    cost   with    debts    due    the   Institute   the 

real    gain    in    favour    of    the    Institute    is    to    first    of 

January    1838, $22,949,32 

The  statement  is  incorrect  in  omitting  $3,000  cost  of  one  professor's  house 
in  column  of  assets  and  shows  other  discrepancies.  The  amount  due  Capt. 
Berry,  $10,000  includes  the  cost  of  additional  work  he  did  on  the  College 
Building  and  other  buildings,  a  total  of  $1,320.65.  Statement  in  archives  in 
Bursar's   vault. 

''■Proceedings,   November   27,    1837. 
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purpose  which  without  them  would  have  seemed  visionary. 
The  institution  which  was  now  becoming  a  College  could 
hardly  have  been  maintained  at  all  during  the  trying  years 
1838-50  had  it  not  been  for  the  completion  of  the  noble 
building  program  of  a  few  members  of  the  Board  who  were 
men  of  vision.  They  builded  wisely  but  not  more  wisely 
than  they  knew. 


Record 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  regular  session  of 
1925-26  established  a  new  record,  with  a  total  of  731.  With 
the  summer  session  of  1925  added,  we  have  a  net  total  of 
1288  enrolled  at  Wake  Forest  during  the  year.  The  summer 
session  of  1926  also  broke  previous  records,  the  enrollment 
having  reached  a  total  of  880. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Literary  Societies  and  of  the  Col- 
lege was  celebrated  February  1,  1926.  An  inter-society  de- 
bate occurred  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  query,  "Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  World  Court  as 
proposed  by  President  Harding."  The  affirmative  was  rep- 
resented by  G.  F.  Johnson  and  F.  H.  Malone,  of  the  Philo- 
mathesian  Society;  the  negative,  by  R.  E.  Wall  and  J.  S. 
Hopkins,  of  the  Euzelian  Society.  The  decision  was  won 
by  the  affirmative.  In  the  evening  F.  C.  Maxwell,  of  the 
Euzelian  Society,  and  0.  L.  JNTorment,  of  the  Philomathesian 
Society,  delivered  orations.  Rev.  S.  H.  Templeman,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Elizabeth  City,  then  made 
an  address,  in  recognition  of  the  opening  of  the  institution 
in  1834.  A  brief  address  and  report  by  President  Poteat 
concluded  the  evening  program. 

On  account  of  a  conflict  with  a  part  of  the  regular  summer 
session  at  Wake  Forest,  the  school  for  Baptist  pastors, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Missions,  was  held 
at  Meredith  College  from  June  7  to  IS.  Dr.  W.  R.  Cullom, 
head  of  the  department  of  Bible  in  Wake  Forest  College, 
served  as  Dean  and  conducted  two  classes.  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch, 
of  the  department  of  Bible,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  making  of  the  sermon.     The  following  conducted  classes 
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and  delivered  lectures:  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson,  of  the  Seminary 
of  Louisville;  Dr.  Fred  Agar,  of  New  York  City;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Hipps,  of  Shanghai,  China;  Dr.  John  W.  Lowe,  of  Liberty, 
Mo. ;  Dr.  L.  E.  M.  Freeman,  of  Meredith  College ;  Dr.  A.  J. 
Smith,  of  Goldsboro;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Maddry,  of  Raleigh; 
Rev.  H.  T.  Stephens,  of  High  Point;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Harris, 
of  Raleigh;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Phillips,  of  Nashville;  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Lynch,  of  Buie's  Creek.  Rev.  Walter  M.  Gilmore 
served  as  Business  Manager.     The  enrollment  was  275. 

For  the  extension  of  the  present  Library  Building  ground 
was  broken  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Wed- 
nesday morning,  June  3.  The  contract  for  the  building  was 
awarded  the  Atlantic  Bridge  Company.  Under  the  contract 
the  building  will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
September. 

The  annual  interscholastic  tournament  was  held  at  Wake 
Forest  on  April  2-3,  with  about  60  high  schools  and  125 
students  participating.  The  declamation  contests  were  held 
April  2}  in  which  Mr.  Caskie  Norvell  of  Greensboro  won 
first  honors — a  gold  medal  and  a  scholarship  awarded  by 
Wake  Forest  College.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ivey  of  Buie's  Creek  won 
the  silver  medal,  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Snyder  of  Pleasant  Garden 
the  bronze  medal.  On  April  3  occurred  the  track  contest, 
in  which  the  Charlotte  High  School  won  first  place  and  was 
awarded  the  silver  loving  cup. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  spring  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  were 
held  at  Wake  Forest  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  30 
and  May  1.  The  general  meetings  were  held  on  Friday, 
beginning  at  10  :30  in  the  morning.    The  College  was  host  to 
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the  Academy  at  a  dinner  on  Friday  evening.  President 
Poteat  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  general  meet- 
ing in  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  following  the  dinner  and 
social  hour.  Among  the  papers  presented  to  the  Academy 
were  the  following  by  members  of  the  Wake  Forest  faculty: 
"Embryology  of  the  Carnation  Mite,"  by  Dr.  0.  C.  Brad- 
burry,  of  the  department  of  Biology;  "In  Praise  of  Igno- 
rance," by  President  Poteat;  "Velocity  of  Sound  in  Closed 
Pipes,"  by  Professor  James  L.  Lake,  of  the  department  of 
Physics.  More  than  140  college  and  university  teachers 
of  science  were  in  attendance. 

Teams  representing  Wake  Forest  participated  in  ten  inter- 
collegiate debates  during  March,  April,  and  May.  The  first 
debate  of  the  season  occurred  at  Wake  Forest  March  17,  with 
the  University  of  Arizona,  on  the  query,  "Resolved,  That  this 
house  condemns  the  present  system  of  prohibition  in  the 
United  States."  The  open-forum  decision  was  won  by  the 
Wake  Forest  representatives,  J.  S.  Hopkins  and  O.  L.  INTor- 
ment,  who  spoke  for  the  negative.  On  April  9,  C.  B.  Arp, 
F.  H.  Malone,  and  L.  B.  Moseley  won  the  open-forum  de- 
cision for  Wake  Forest  in  a  debate  with  the  University  of 
Pittsburg  at  Wake  Forest  on  the  affirmative  of  the  query, 
"Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should  control  and 
operate  the  coal  mines."  On  April  15,  D.  S.  Haworth,  Jr., 
and  R.  E.  Wall  won  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  a  debate 
at  Wake  Forest  with  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  on 
the  negative  of  the  query,  "Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  recognize  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia."  On 
April  23,  J.  T.  Gaskell,  T.  W.  Baker,  and  Elmer  Cloer  de- 
fended the  affirmative  of  the  coal  mine  question,  as  stated 
above,  in  a  debate  with  Richmond  College  at  Wake  Forest. 
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The  decision  was  won  by  Richmond.  A.  S.  Gillespie  and 
C.  R.  Tew,  representing  the  affirmative  of  this  query,  de- 
bated Furman  University  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  April  28; 
Mercer  University,  at  Macon,  April  30 ;  Emory  University, 
at  Atlanta,  May  3,  winning  against  Furman  but  losing  to 
Mercer  and  Emory.  C.  B.  Arp,  F.  II.  Malone,  and  L.  B. 
Moseley  defended  the  affirmative  of  the  same  query  in  de- 
bates with  Birmingham  Southern  College,  at  Birmingham, 
May  3 ;  Simmons  College,  at  Houston,  Texas,  May  11 ; 
Baylor  University,  at  Waco,  May  13,  winning  the  decision 
of  the  judges  in  the  debate  with  Birmingham,  but  losing  the 
open-forum  decisions  to  Simmons  and  Baylor. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  College  began  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  2,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
by  Rev.  William  Bussell  Owen,  D.D.,  of  Macon,  Georgia. 
The  literary  address  was  delivered  on  Thursday  morning  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippman,  of  the  New  York  World.  The  alumni 
address  was  delivered  Thursday  evening  by  Judge  L.  B. 
Varser,  of  the  class  of  1899,  of  Lumberton.  The  graduation 
exercises  occurred  on  Friday  morning,  when  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  ninety-four  graduates.  On  this  occassion 
four  addresses  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  senior 
class  in  competition  for  the  A.  D.  Ward  Medal,  as  fol- 
lows :  F.  H.  Malone,  "The  ISTeed  of  Moral  Progress  in 
Society";  A.  S.  Gillespie,  "Matthew  T.  Yates";  J.  S.  Hop- 
kins, "A  Plea  for  Moral  and  Religious  Education" ;  C.  B. 
Arp,  "Our  Thought-World."  The  medal  was  won  by  Mr. 
Arp.  The  baccalaureate  address,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  Bulletin,  was  delivered  by  President  Poteat.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Walter  Lippman, 
and  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  President  J.  A.  Campbell,  of 
Buie's  Creek.     The  Class  Bay  exercises  occurred  Thursday 
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afternoon,   the   alumni   dinner   Thursday   evening,   and   the 
senior  reception  Thursday  evening  after  the  alumni  address. 

Portraits  of  President  Poteat  and  of  Dean  Gulley,  painted 
by  the  distinguished  Russian  painter,  Micaial  V.  Rundalt- 
zoff,  formerly  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy,  were  pre- 
sented during  the  commencement  exercises,  and  now  appear 
in  "Wingate  Memorial  Hall.  The  Portrait  of  President 
Poteat  was  presented  after  the  literary  address  on  Thursday 
morning,  Judge  I.  M.  Meekins,  of  Elizabeth  City,  making 
the  address  of  presentation.  The  portrait  of  Dean  Gulley 
was  presented  after  the  alumni  address  on  Thursday  evening, 
with  addresses  by  Mr.  R.  H.  McNeill,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Lumberton.  The  portraits  are 
gifts  of  students  and  alumni. 


Faculty  Personals 

Mr.  Neville  Isbell  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  He  will  do  a  portion  of  the  work 
of  Assistant  Professor  ~W.  J.  "Wyatt,  who  will  be  on  leave 
next  session  for  graduate  study  in  Oberlin. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Fanning  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnston  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Science.  Dr.  Pearson  returns  after 
a  year's  leave.  Mr.  C.  J.  Whelan  has  been  advanced  to  the 
position  of  Associate  Professor  in  the  same  Department. 

In  the  Department  of  English  Mr.  Henry  Belk  returns 
as  Assistant  Professor,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for 
graduate  study  in  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Roger  Mar- 
shall and  Mr.  E.  L.  Roberts  after  an  excellent  year's  work 
withdraw  in  view  of  Professor  Belk's  return. 

Dr.  Herbert  M.  Vann,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
resigned  at  the  last  Commencement  to  enter  the  practice  of 
Medicine,  but  has  since  accepted  a  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  in  Tulane  University.  Dr.  William  A. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  in  the  Kansas  City  General  Hospital 
for  the  past  year,  succeeds  him  by  appointment  of  the 
Trustees. 

Dr.  Fountain  Carroll  has  resigned  his  Professorship  of 
Pathology  to  enter  the  general  practice  of  Medicine  at 
Grimesland,  N".  C. 
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The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  has  published  in 
the  issue  of  January,  1926,  an  article  by  Professor  F.  W. 
Clonts,  of  the  department  of  History,  on  "Travel  and  Trans- 
portation in  Colonial  North  Carolina." 

Members  of  the  Wake  Forest  Faculty  are  in  summer  school 
work  in  other  institutions  as  follows :  Dr.  Benjamin  Sledd 
and  Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  Dr. 
Hubert  M.  Poteat  in  Columbia  University;  Mr.  G.  R.  Sher- 
rill,  Professor  "W.  F.  Taylor,  and  Professor  Henry  Belk 
at  the  JSTeuse-Forest  Summer  School,  of  which  Dr.  A.  C. 
Reid  is  Director. 


Alumni  Notes 

Mr.  J.  Roy  Parker  (B.A.,  1915)  is  editor  of  the  Hertford 
County  Herald,  Ahoskie,  !N\  C.  He  is  again  in  the  compe- 
tition with  the  other  county  papers  for  the  prize  cup,  which 
he  has  already  won  twice. 

Rev.  John  A.  Wray  (B.A.,  1893)  continues  his  successful 
pastorate  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  of  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Ball  (B.A.,  1907)  is  President  of  the  East- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  located  on  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  Seminary  has  completed  successfully  its 
first  session. 

Dr.  William  Bryce  Hunt  (B.A.  in  Med.,  1921)  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Maxine  Cox,  March  25.  They  are  at 
home  in  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Teague  (B.A.,  1923),  pastor  of  the  Lower 
Creek  Baptist  Church  near  Lenoir,  presided  in  the  interest- 
ing celebration  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
that  church,  March  7. 

A  career  no  less  useful  than  heroic  Rev.  Elliott  R.  Stewart 
(B.A.,  1917)  is  making  as  a  missionary  pastor  in  Hyde 
County.  He  publishes  the  Hyde  County  Messenger  every 
month  at  Eairfield,  1ST.  C. 

Professor  Carlyle  Campbell  (B.A.,  1911 ;  M.A.,  1916)  was 
inaugurated  as  President  of  Coker  College  on  April  7.  Be- 
fore assuming  the  administrative  duties,  he  served  as  head 
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of  the  English  Department  of  Coker  College  for  two  years 
under  the  administration  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  formerly  of  the 
"Wake  Eorest  Faculty  and  now  President  of  Clemson  College. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  inaguration  Wake  Eorest  College  was 
represented  by  President  Poteat  who  brought  greetings  from 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  Portrait  of  President  Poteat 


Abstract  of  Address  Presenting  to  the  College  the  Portrait 
Of  President  Poteat,  June  3,  1926 


By  Judge  Isaac  M.  Meekins 

As  to  the  portrait  which  I  am  to  present  at  this  time  I 
have  very  little  to  say.  I  have  been  told  that  the  artist 
touched  the  canvas  with  a  master  hand  and  not  only  produced 
a  speaking  likeness,  but  etched  the  mind  and  painted  the 
soul  of  his  subject.  But  soon  you  shall  behold  and  judge 
the  canvas  for  yourselves.  As  a  feeble  manifestation  of  our 
abiding  love  for  the  great  President  of  Wake  Forest  the 
alumni,  through  me,  present  this  portrait  to  the  College.  As 
there  are  depths  in  the  sea  to  which  the  plummet  will  not 
descend,  so  human  language  has  its  limits,  and  there  are 
no  words  intense  enough  and  with  heart  enough  to  express 
the  deep,  full  measure  of  our  love  for  him  whose  likeness 
this  canvas  holds. 

On  June  20,  1905,  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  William  Louis 
Poteat  received  the  cablegram  that  announced  his  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  Wake  Forest  College.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  with  him  and  I  earnestly  urged  him  not  to 
accept  but  to  consider  another  offer  which  meant,  as  I 
thought,  greater  enlargement  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his 
financial  opportunity.  I  shall  never  forget  his  expression: 
"I  shall  accept.  My  duty  is  there  and  my  heart  is  there." 
We  returned  home  early  in  September,  I  to  go  about  chasing 
my  favorite  phantom,  and  he  to  take  up  the  responsibilities 
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of  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been  called.  In  his  in- 
augural address  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  say :  "I 
know  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  recall  in  your  presence,  the 
hope  realized  today,  of  a  father  long  passed  into  the  skies. 
If  he  is  pleased,  I  am  content." 

That  he  would  measure  up  to  his  responsibilities  every  one 
who  kneAV  him  was  sure,  but  even  his  most  intimate  well- 
wisher  did  not  dream  he  could  possibly  achieve  so  great  a 
dividend,  material  and  spiritual,  on  so  small  an  investment 
as  that  turned  over  to  him.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
growth,  development  and  achievement  of  the  College  from 
1905  to  1926  proves  most  interesting. 


1905 

1926 

Students    enrolled    

328 

Students    enrolled    

731 

17 

none 

42 

790 

16,000 

50,000 

.$179,925.00 

.$486,000.00 

Endowment — less    than  . 

.    500,000.00 

.3,000,000.00 

Annual   budget    

.      35,000.00 

210,000.00 

Professor's   salary    

1,500.00 

3,300.00 

Alumni   Bldg.   projected. 

16,000.00 

Alumni  Bldg.  completed. 

.       16,000.00 

Hospital  projected 

.       10,000.00 

Hospital    completed     .  .  . 

.       10,000.00 

Athletic    field    

none 

Gore  Athletic  Field 

.       15,000.00 

none 
a              none 

Hunter    Hall    ......... 

Lea   Laboratory  Extensic 

.      45,450.00 

Lea   Laboratory   Extensio 

n      12,000.00 

none 

.    118,583.00 

Heating     plant     

none 

.       85,525.00 

Laboratory     equipment .  . 

negligible 

Laboratory    equipment.  . 

.       16,600.00 

none 

.       82,903.00 

Faculty  homes 

none 

.      38,600.00 

Walters    property     

none 

.      21,000.00 

During  the  period  from  1905  to  1926,  twenty-one  years,  the 
standardization  of  the  college  has  been  effected,  involving 
equipment,  income,  entrance  requirements  (rigidly  enforced 
since  1907),  salaries,  and  number  of  students  per  class.  On 
December  2,  1921,  the  College  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  enlarged  work  of  administration  was 
provided  for  by  the  appointment  of  a  Dean  of  the  College 
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in  1912,  and  a  Registrar  in  1916.  So  much  for  the  material 
growth  of  our  institution  during  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  higher  achievement  of  the 
College,  and,  through  the  College,  of  the  denomination  under 
the  leadership  of  William  Louis  Poteat  as  instructor  and 
teacher  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  as  President  for  the 
past  twenty-one  years.  I  have  stood  by  the  shore  of  the 
ocean  in  the  night  time  and  seen  the  full  orbed  moon  rise 
out  of  the  water,  and,  as  it  rose  higher  and  highei",  cast 
across  the  sea  a  gleaming,  glittering,  magnificent  pathway 
of  light  broadening  in  beauty  and  glory  as  it  stretched  toward 
me.  Such  a  pathway,  so  splendid,  so  luminous,  so  everbroad- 
ening  to  purpose  and  achievement,  has  been  that  which 
marks  the  course  of  William  Louis  Poteat. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  he  has  been  President  of 
Wake  Forest  College  the  fame  of  the  College  has  spread 
abroad,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  this  institution  is  recog- 
nized as  a  source  of  religion,  pure  and  undefiled.  He  has  lent 
to  it,  and  to  the  denomination,  a  dignity  and  poise  unexcelled 
in  any  educational  institution  within,  or  without,  the 
boundaries  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  At  all  times,  and 
at  some  times  under  the  most  distressing  circumstances,  he 
has  maintained  himself  with  dignified  significance  and  shown 
the  spirit  of  the  crusader  in  his  love  for  this  instituton  and 
our  great  Baptist  denomination,  and  in  his  devotion  to 
Truth. 

Hendrik  Van  Loon  says  that  early  in  the  year  47  of  our 
own  era  something  happened.  A  small  vessel  left  Phoenicia 
for  the  city  of  Perga,  the  starting  point  for  the  overland 
route  to  Europe.  Among  the  passengers  were  two  men  not 
overburdened  with  luggage.  Their  names  were  Paul  and 
Barnabas.      They   were   Jews,    but    one   of   them   carried    a 
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Roman  passport  and  was  well  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Gentile  world.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  memorable  voyage, 
Christianity  had  set  out  to  conquer  the  world.  The  little 
ship  carried  a  message  of  hope  and  mercy  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  But  a  third  passenger  had  smuggled  himself  on 
board.  He  wore  a  mask  of  holiness  and  virtue,  but  the  face 
beneath  bore  the  stamp  of  cruelty  and  hatred,  and  his  name 
was  Religious  Intolerance. 

In  the  fight  against  the  third  passenger,  that  is  to  say, 
religious  intolerance,  William  Louis  Poteat  has  stood  the 
savage  rear-guard  of  the  soul.  In  his  fight  against  the 
powers  of  ignorance,  darkness  and  extermination,  he  has 
rendered  a  service  to  our  College,  our  Denomination,  our 
Commonwealth  and  our  Republic  unequaled  by  that  of  any 
other  man  within  the  past  hundred  years.  The  bare  fact 
alone  that  he  loves  tolerance  and  hates  intolerance  brings 
hope  and  cheer  and  courage  to  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  children  of  liberty. 

He  has  always  had  a  constructive  program  and  has 
wrought  its  consummation  as  quietly  as  the  larks  walking  in 
the  fields.  Under  fire  his  soul  has  shone  forth  a  goddess  in 
its  beauty,  a  titan  in  its  strength.  In  moments  of  discourage- 
ment, and  they  come  to  us  all,  he  has  faced  the  grey  and 
the  red,  the  pain  and  the  shame,  the  agony  and  the  bloody 
sweat  until  at  last  his  spirit  saw  through  the  gloom  the 
white  sunlight  of  Easter  morning  shining  eternally  on  the 
finished  redemption,  conscious  that  "They  shall  bring  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  the  nations  into  it," 

Decades,  nay  generations  hence,  there  will  be  gatherings 
here  of  men  and  women  and  youths,  even  as  today.  This 
portrait  will  bring  to  their  minds  not  only  the  noble  face 
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of  a  noble  man,  benign  and  kind,  but  the  perpetual  inspira- 
tion of  a  courageous  soul.  Long  after  the  record  of  this 
institution's  progress  during  his  administration  shall  have 
become  insignificant,  his  name  and  his  course  will  shine  in 
ever  increasing  splendor  upon  all  valiant  hearts,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  portrait  will  be  to  Wake  Forest  what  "The  Night 
Watch"  is  to  Amsterdam — its  jewel. 


A  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 


By  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal 

(Fifth    Paper) 

The  Institute  Faculty 
We  have  seen  that  for  the  first  year  of  the  Institute  Prin- 
cipal Wait  was  the  sole  teacher.  Others  who  were  on  the 
teaching  staff  during  the  period  of  the  Institute  were  Rev. 
John  Armstrong,  A.M.,  Columbian  College,  1825,  Professor 
of  the  Ancient  Languages,  February,  1835,  to  July,  18371; 
Henry  Lea  Graves,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1835, 
Tutor,  August,  1835,  to  December,  18372;  Alban  H.  Hart, 
Tutor,  February  to  December,  18363;  Henry  A.  A.  Wilcox, 
Tutor,  February,  1837,  to  December,  18374;  John  B.  White, 
M.A.,  Brown  University,  1832,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  from  February,  18385;  Daniel 
Ford  Richardson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages, 
February,  1838,  to  February,  18396;  and  Professor  of  He- 
brew and  Rhetoric,  February,  1839,  to  December,  1839,  pos- 
sibly to  July,  18407;  and  Stephen  Morse,  A.M.,  Brown  Uni- 


1  Appointed  May   3-5,    1834.  Proceedings,   p.    2. 

2  Mr.  Graves  was  first  employed  by  the  Faculty  under  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  given  at  the  meeting  in  July,  1835.  In  the  Report  on  the 
Institute  made  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  that  year  Graves  is  spoken 
of  as  Tutor.  The  Boardj  at  the  meeting  at  this  time,  again  authorized  his 
employment.  A  year  later  his  salary  was  increased  by  the  Board  to  $600.00, 
and  he  was  in  addition  given  the  rent  of  a  house.     Proceedings,  pp.  17,  21,   25. 

3  Mr.  Hart  was  employed  by  the  Faculty.  Hence  there  is  no  record  of  his 
appointment   in   the    records   of   the  Trustees. 

1  Mr.   Wilcox   was   appointed    November    24,    1836.      Proceedings,   p.    25. 
6  White  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  Nov.  27,  1837.      This 
action   was  later   approved  by  the  Board   of   Trustees.      Proceedings,   p.    33. 

6  Richardson  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com.  Nov.  27,  1837.  Pro- 
ceedings,   p.    29. 

7  Richardson  was  appointed  to  this  new  position  June,  1839.  Proceedings, 
p.  49.  Professor  Mills,  Student,  III,  269,  says  that  he  left  the  Institute 
at  the  end  of  1839.  His  church  letter  was  granted  the  next  October.  See 
Wake  Forest    Church   Records    for    October    11,    1840. 
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versity,  1832,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages  and  Principal 
of  the  Preparatory  Department,  February,  1839,  to  July, 
1839,  and  full  Professor  of  the  Ancient  Languages  from  July, 
1839.1 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  other  appointments 
were  made  but  not  accepted  :  Thomas  Meredith  was  elected 
to  take  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  May,  1834;  Dr.  William  Hooper  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  December,  1834;  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Out- 
law, previously  of  Windsor,  but  at  the  time  a  resident  of 
Wake  Forest  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  on  July  1, 
1835 ;  and  George  W.  Thompson  was  elected  Tutor  on 
December  18,  1838.  Meredith,  however,  had  the  more  im- 
portant work  of  editing  the  Biblical  Recorder,  Hooper  was 
at  the  same  time  called  both  to  Furman  University  and  to 
South  Carolina  College,  and  accepted  the  latter ;  Dr.  Outlaw, 
a  physician,  was  probably  busy  with  his  practice,  while 
Thompson  remained  Principal  of  his  Forest  Hill  Academy, 
on  the  Oxford  Road  near  Neuse  Falls.2 

We  may  add  here  that  the  first  manager  of  the  farm  was 
Charles  R.  Merriam,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Wait,  appointed  by 
the  Trustees  May  3,  1834.  He  was  succeeded  the  next  year 
by  Henry  Wall  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  Jesse 
Jones.  The  salary  of  the  first  two  was  $200  a  year,  of  the 
last  $150.8 

After  his  term  as  Manager  of  the  farm  Merriam  became 
Steward,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death  on  April 


1  Morse  was  first  appointed  Nov.  29.  1*3K  (Proceedings,  p.  33),  and  ad- 
vanced  in  July,   1839    (Ibid.  p.   49). 

-  Professor  Mills  thinks  Thompson  possibly  taught  in  the  Institute  a 
few    months.      Student,    III,    270. 

3  Sikes,    "'The   Genesis   of  Wake   Forest   College.'' 
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10,  1837,  when  he  was  succeed  by  G.  Ryan,  who  continued 
in  office  until  the  Institute  became  a  college.  In  addition 
to  these  we  find  that  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  November, 
1835,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  seamstress  to  attend 
to  the  washing,  mending  and  distributing  of  the  students' 
clothes. 

The  character  of  a  school  is  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  character  of  the  teachers,  especially  in  the  school's 
first  years.  Wake  Forest  Institute  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  have  already  seen  what  was  the  great  influence  of 
Principal  Wait.  We  shall  here  consider  the  teachers  named 
above. 

The  first  teacher  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Wait  was  John 
Armstrong.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  and  was 
in  his  early  years  a  tinner,  but  having  conceived  a  burning 
desire  for  an  education,  he  overcame  the  handicap  of  poverty 
and,  pressed  on  until  he  graduated  from  Columbian  College 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1825. x  In  1828  or 
1829  he  came  to  North  Carolina,  succeeding  Wait  as  pastor 
of  the  New  Bern  Baptist  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
who  organized  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention, 
and  became  its  first  Corresponding  Secretary,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  he  left  the  State  in  1837.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  which  was  held  at  Rogers's  Cross 
Roads  in  Wake  County,  in  1831,  he,  by  previous  appoint- 
ment, preached  the  introductory  sermon.  He  was  asked  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  the  minutes  of  this  session,  and 
was  made  the  delegate  of  the  Convention  to  the  General 
Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States.  He  was  also 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Education,  of  which 


1  Letter  to  J.  L.  Pritchard  in  Hufham's  Life  of  J.  L.  Pritchard,  Oathcart, 
Baptist    Encyclopedia. 
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the  other  members  were  N".  G.  Smith  of  Chatham  County  and 
W.  R.  Hinton,  the  Ealeigh  pastor.  His  interest  at  this  time 
in  ministerial  education  is  shown  by  the  following  minute: 

Resolved.  That  the  Convention  accept  the  offer  of  Elder  John 
Armstrong  to  educate  young  men  of  the  ministry,  and  that 
the  Board  be  authorized  to  send  such  men  as  they  approve  to 
him  or  to  some  school,  and  to  defray  the  expense,  as  far  as 
the  funds   of   the  Convention   will    admit. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  that  at  Rives's 
Chapel  in  1832,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  he  made  a  report 
recommending  a  religious  periodical  for  the  denomination  in 
the  State.  In  fact,  so  long  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention he  had  a  prominent  part  in  its  work. 

His  labors  for  Wake  Forest  Institute  began  as  soon  as 
its  establishment  was  proposed  and  continued  with  unabating 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  passion,  until  he  left  the 
State.  If  he  did  not  propose  the  icjea  that  the  new  school 
should  be  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  plan,  his  speech 
in  Raleigh,  from  which  we  gave  extracts  in  paper  three  of 
this  series,  would  indicate  that  he  was  its  most  influential 
advocate  before  the  public. 

He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  until  1840. 
At  its  first  meeting  the  Board  assigned  to  him  the  important 
duty  of  suggesting  a  course  of  studies  for  the  Literary  De- 
partment of  the  Institute.  The  records  show  that  he  was 
trusted  by  his  fellow  trustees  with  the  most  important 
matters.  We  have  already  seen  how  successful  he  was  in 
securing  in  a  few  months  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  "college 
building,"  and  that  at  a  time  when  there  were  hardly  seven- 
teen thousand  Baptists  in  the  State. 
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In  February,  1835,  he  entered  his  upon  duties  as  Professor 
of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Institute.  Brooks  in  his  Diary 
speaks  in  appreciative  terms  of  his  work  in  the  classroom. 
But  he  was  much  more  than  a  master  of  classes.  The  letter 
of  the  student  George  Washington  printed  in  a  former  paper, 
shows  that  he  was  head  of  one  of  the  manual  labor  squads 
of  students.  He  was  an  inspirational  leader  of  young  men. 
They  were  ready  to  do  almost  anything  at  his  bidding.  We 
shall  see  later  how  many  of  them  abandoned  the  use  of  coffee 
for  a  drink  of  molasses  and  water  at  his  behest.  He  also 
induced  many  of  them  to  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco.  But 
the  most  of  his  work  was  positive.  He  helped  the  young 
men  of  the  Institute  in  their  social  and  other  public  func- 
tions, stimulated  their  religious  zeal,  taught  their  Bible 
classes,  and  shared  with  Principal  Wait  the  burden  of 
preaching  to  them  and  to  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church, 
which  he  helped  to  organize  and  of  which  he  was  assistant 
pastor.  The  diary  of  Brooks  shows  that  he  preached  more 
often  than  the  pastor,  and  that  his  sermons  were  thoughtful 
and  powerful.  Many  of  his  sermons  were  strongly 
evangelical.  In  revival  meetings  he  was  great.  He  won 
the  admiration  and  following  of  the  ablest  young  men  of 
the  Institute,  among  them  Mr.  J.  C.  Dockery,  who  went 
with  him  on  his  two-year  trip  to  Europe.  Professor  Mills 
says  that  he  was  a  very  "handsome  man,"  and  very  popular 
in  the  State.1 

His  engaging  personal  and  social  qualities  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  on  his  trip  to  Europe  he  enjoyed 
the  companionship  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  later  President 
of  Brown  University,  and  of  John  J.  Audubon,  the  great 
naturalist.2 


1  Student,  III,   269. 

2  Cathcart. 
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And  yet  there  was  some  opposition  to  Armstrong  when 
in  1834  he  was  first  elected  to  a  place  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Institute,  hut  after  the  lapse  of  years  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine just  what  it  Avas.  We  only  know  that  he  offered  his 
resignation  to  the  Board  a  few  months  after  his  election 
and  that  the  Board  promptly  reappointed  him.1 

After  he  had  taught  at  the  Institute  two  years  and  a  half 
in  July  1837,  the  Trustees  voted  that  "Professor  Armstrong 
be  permitted  by  this  Board  to  take  passage  to  England,  at 
his  own  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself  and 
that  he  have  leave  to  remain  abroad  two  years,  except  his 
services  be  sooner  required."2 

Sikes3  mentions  a  tradition  which  seems  to  be  authentic 
that  a  further  purpose  of  Armstrong's  going  abroad  was  to 
study  the  education  systems  of  Europe  with  the  purpose  of 
introducing  them  in  the  college  which  the  Trustees  were  al- 
ready planning,  and  of  which  it  was  expected  Armstrong 
himself  would  ultimately  become  President. 

The  departure  of  Armstrong  for  Europe  and,  the  resigna- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  year  1837  of  Tutor  Graves  made 
it  necessary  to  find  other  men  for  their  places,  at  least 
temporarily.  Probably  because  of  a  failure  to  obtain  a 
quorum  of  the  Trustees  for  any  meeting  the  duty  of  select- 
ing these  new  men  fell  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
at  this  time  was  composed  of  James  B.  Outlaw,  William 
Crenshaw,  and  William  Roles,  all  of  Wake  Forest.  On 
November  27,  1837,  they  chose  John  B.  White,  A.M.,  to  be 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  History,  and  Daniel  Ford 
Richardson,  A.M.,  to  be  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
A   year   later   their   election   was   confirmed   by   the   Board 


1  Proceedings,    Nov.    3-4,    1834,    p.    5. 

2  Proceeding,?,    p.    28. 

3  "The    Genesis    of   Wake   Forest    College.' 
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of  Trustees  and  the  salaries  fixed  for  each  at  $800  and  board, 
a  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  salary  for  the  first  year.1 

White  who,  in  1848  became  the  third  President  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  was  born  in  Bow,  New  Hampshire,  March 
10,  1810.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1832,  hav- 
ing been  in  this  institution  a  student  of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland 
whose  work  on  Political  Economy  he  has  studied  in  manu- 
script. After  his  graduation  he  taught  for  several  years  in 
New  Hampton  Institute  in  New  Hampshire.  Then  resuming 
the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  left  off  on  becoming  a  teacher, 
he  obtained  license  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Greenville, 
Illinois,  in  183G.  But  his  tastes  were  those  of  a  teacher  and 
when  invited  to  come  to  Wake  Forest  he  readily  accepted.2 
Sikes  says  that  he  was  related  to  Wait  by  marriage.3 
White  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  faculty.  When 
he  had  been  at  the  Institute  less  than  a  year  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  their  Treasurer  and 
Receiving  Agent,  and  on  December  18,  1838,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  requested  him  to  act  as  President  in  the  absence  of 
President  Wait,  whom  the  Board  were  sending  into  the  field 
as  Agent.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Wake  Forest 
Baptist   Church  in  January,   1839,    and   ordained   in   1840. 


1  The  minute  of  the  Executive  Committee  recording  their  election  was 
probably  written  by  White.  Its  language  suggests  the  lawyer.  It  reads: 
"Resolved,  That  John  B.  White,  A.M.,  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Matematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Wake  Forest  Institute, 
at  a  salary  of  $700  and  his  board  per  annum."  With  change  of  name 
the    same    minute    is    made    of    the    election    of    Richardson. 

2  These  facts  are  found  in  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  found  in  the  Student, 
XIV,    233   f. 

•!  "Genesis  of  Wake  Forest  College."  This  relationship  did  not  exist  until 
after  White  had  been  at  Wake  Forest  several  months.  In  1838  he  married 
Miss  Mary  P.  Merriam.  She  was  probably  the  Miss  Merriam  of  whom 
Brooks  says  in  his  Diary  under  date  of  September  11,  1837:  "Miss  Merriam 
is  quite  an  interesting  female  indeed,  sings  delightfully.  Although  she  is  a 
lady  of  extensive  education  there  seems  to  be  no  affectation  about  her; 
her  manner  is  easy  and  engaging,  and  Piety  withal  has  thrown  her  charms 
around  her,  which  crowns  her  loveliness  and  makes  her  more  interesting.'' 
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As   to  his   Christian  character   and  influence   at   this  time, 
Major  Sanders  M.  Ingram  has  this  to  say.1 

In  the  evening  we  met  in  the  chapel  for  prayer  and  Sabbath 
school.  Professor  White  superintended  the  Bible  class  and  ex- 
plained the  Scriptures  to  us.  After  recitation  he  made  some 
very  appropriate  remarks  from  Psalm  xxxvii,  37 — "Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace."  I  thought  Professor  White  came  as  near  being  a  perfect 
man  as  any  man  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  more  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  the  more  I  appreciated  him.  .  .  .  He 
had  been  an  able  lawyer  and  judge  in  Illinois.  I  asked  him 
why  he  left  the  bar  and  the  judge's  bench  to  come  to  Wake 
Forest  to  become  a  professor.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  deal 
in  law  and  always  stick  to  the  truth,  and  that  he  would  do 
more  good  to  the  world  as  a  teacher  than  he  could  at  the  law. 
His  wife  was  an  accomplished  lady,  and  taught  the  young  ladies 
of  Wake  Forest. 

Sikes2  says  that  according  to  tradition  White  was  a  very 
impractical  man  and  did  not  understand  the  character  of 
Southern  youth.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
White's  being  a  New  Englander  and  an  ardent  admirer  and 
disciple  of  Dr.  Wayland,  whose  anti-slavery  argument  was 
well  known,  made  him  increasingly  obnoxious  in  a  slave 
State,  as  sectional  bitterness  increased.  That  White  did  have 
a  most  intelligent  understanding  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  is  shown  by  his 
Report  on  Education  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  1842, 
in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Baptist  ministers  of  the  State  to 
support  common  school  education  as  the  supreme  need  of  its 
people  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  the  churches. 
We  shall  return  to  White  later  in  our  history. 

Daniel  Ford  Richardson,  elected  to  the  place  of  Armstrong, 
was  also  a  New  Englander,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
at  what  college  he  obtained  his  degree.     Sikes,  who  had  his 


1  Student,    XIII,    474. 

2  "Genesis." 
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information  from  a  student  of  the  time,  the  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brewer,  says  that  Richardson  was  "small  of  stature  and 
rather  testy  in  temperament."1  Hardly  had  Richardson 
reached  Wake  Forest  when  he  was  ordained  to  preach.2  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  preacher  of  fair  ability,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  preached  often  at  the  Institute.3  The  files 
of  the  Biblical  Recorder  for  the  period  in  which  he  was  at 
Wake  Forest  show  that  he  had  several  country  churches  and 
had  some  success  as  an  evangelist.  He  did  not  seem  to  like 
his  work  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  he  knew  some- 
thing of  Hebrew.  It  was  probably  at  his  instance  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  February,  1838,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  the- 
ological department,  a  departure  which  had  been  considered 
for  some  time.  This  department  was  not  established,  but  in 
July,  1839,  Richardson  was  elected  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Rhetoric,  while  Stephen  Morse,4  who  had  come  to  the  In- 


1  "He  came  from  the  North  by  the  old  stage  road  that  passed  through 
Rolesville  to  Raleigh.  The  stage  dropped  him  at  Rolesville.  There  was  only 
one  way  for  him  to  reach  the  'Hill,'  and  that  was  to  walk,  which  he  did. 
On  this  tramp  he  was  accompanied  by  a  new  student  who  was  in  the  same 
predicament.  That  new  student  was  our  honored  and  respected  townsman, 
J.    M.    Brewer,"    Ibid. 

2  Record  Book  of  the  Wake  Forest  Bajttist  Church,  minute  for  April  6, 
1838.      Biblical   Recorder,    April    28,    1838. 

0  Brooks  mentions  only  one  or  two  sermons  by  him,  but  when  President 
Wait  took  the  field  as  agent  for  the  Institute  and  the  Convention  in  1839, 
the  church  made  Richardson  "co-pastor."  Record  Book  of  Wake  Forest 
Church,    February    16,    1839. 

1  The  following  are  the  records  of  Wilcox,  White,  and  Morse,  taken  from 
the    Graduate    Records    of    Brown    University  : 

Wilcox,  Horace  Alexander,  A.B.;  A.M.  .Student  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution; ordained  Baptist  minister,  1835;  pastor  Wilmington,  Conn.;  professor 
Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C. ;  agent  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  Ga. ; 
resident  Providence,  R.  I.,  Manhattan,  Kans.  ;  b.  Ludlow,  Vt.,  March  6, 
1807;    d.    Manhattan,    Kansas,    April    15,    1S65. 

White,  John  Brown,  A.B.;  A.M.;  D.D.  Teacher  New  Hampden  College, 
four  years;  lawyer  Alton,  111.,  Greenville,  111.;  judge  of  probate  Greenville; 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  Wake  Forest  College; 
ordained  Baptist  minister,  1840;  president  Brownsville  Female  College,  Tenn. ; 
Almira  College,  Greenville,  principal  of  school  for  girls,  Champaign,  111.; 
U.  S.  Military  service,  1864-65,  chaplain  principal  school  Upper  Alton,  111; 
b.    Bow,    N.    H.,    March    10,    1810;    d.    Greenville,    111.,    Feb.    12,    1887. 

Morse,  Stephen,  A.B.  1835;  A.M.  Teacher  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C; 
admitted  to  bar;  merchant  Greenville,  111.  Paola,  Kans.;  one  of  the  founders 
of  Almira  College,  Greenville;  b.  Methuen,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1808;  d.  Paola, 
Kans. 
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stitute  in  February,  1839,  as  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages,  Avas  advanced  to  the  full  professorship  of  Lan- 
guages. In  all  this  Richardson  was  probably  taking  shelter 
against  the  return  of  Armstrong  which  was  now  due. 

This  was  the  situation  when  in  1839  Armstrong  came  back 
from  Europe.  A  neAv  appointment  for  his  place  was  made 
right  in  the  face  of  his  return  to  take  up  his  work.  It  is 
hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  this  was  done  with  the 
acquiescence  if  not  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  President  Wait 
and  those  whom  he  had  nominated  to  places  on  the  faculty. 
At  any  rate  Armstrong  came  before  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  their  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention  at  Grassy  Creek  in  Granville  County  in 
1838,  and  tendered  his  resignation  of  his  professorship  at 
Wake  Forest.1  Although  the  Board  indefinitely  postponed 
the  reception  of  his  resignation,  Armstrong  insisted,  and  the 
Board  at  a  later  meeting  was  forced  to  let  him  go. 

This  was  the  first  serious  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
supporters  of  Wake  Forest  College.  Armstrong's 
friends  were  indignant.  Sikes2  says,  "Armstrong  had  been 
very  popular  in  the  State.  Thomas  Meredith  loved  him  like 
a  brother.  G.  W.  Hufham  went  to  his  grave  feeling  that  Arm- 
strong had  been  greatly  wronged."  He  was  the  one  man 
who  had  been  able  to  impart  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
school  to  the  Baptist  people  of  the  State  and  to  enlist  their 
support.  Owing  primarily  to  the  financial  stringency  of  the 
times  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Wake  Forest  faculty 


The  Brown  University  records  also  show  that  Wilcox  married  Sarah  B. 
Howell,  and  had  five  children  ;  White  married  Mary  P.  Merriam  in,  1838, 
and  Elizabeth  R.  Wright  in  1857  and  had  six  children;  Morse  married 
Almira    Blanchard    and    had    no    children. 

1  Proceedings,  p.  49.  Armstrong  was  a  delegate  of  the  Convention  from 
the  Smithfield  Church,  and  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  James  McDaniel,  the 
appointee,  he  preached  the  Introductorv  Sermon.  Minutes  of  Convention  for 
1839. 

2  "Genesis   of    Wake    Forest    College." 
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was  composed  of  men  from  New  England  who  were  hardly 
in  sympathy  with  Southern  ideals,  of  which  fact  the  enemies 
of  the  Institute  seem  to  have  made  much,  the  number  of 
students  at  Wake  Forest  had  declined  to  such  an  extent, 
the  total  number  being  fifty-one  in  1838,  that  in  the  report 
on  the  Institute  made  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention  in 
that  year,  it  was  declared  that  the  want  of  students  was  the 
principal  discouragement  under  which  the  Institute  was 
laboring  and  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  progress. 
After  this  year  no  report  on  Wake  Forest  College  was  made 
to  the  Convention.  It  was  a  time  when  such  a  man  as  Arm- 
strong was  needed.  He  might  have  done  much  to  reawaken 
interest  in  the  College  and  reestablish  it  in  the  affections  of 
the  Baptists  of  the  State.  His  going  brought  division  and 
apathy  in  the  ranks  of  its  friends  at  a  time  when  it  was  in 
sorest  need. 

Armstrong  went  in  1841  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  married  a  "lady 
of  fortune,"1  or  in  Sikes's  phrase  "a  rich  widow."  He  died 
in  1844. 

For  some  reason,  which  does  not  now  appear,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  removed  Richardson  from  his  pro- 
fessorship early  in  1840  and  their  action  was  approved  at 
the  full  meeting  of  the  Board  in  July  of  that  year.  That  he 
still  had  friends  at  Wake  Forest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church  gave  him  on  October  10, 
1840,  a  letter  of  dismissal  and  "recommendation."  He  is 
reported  in  the  list  of  Baptist  ministers  in  the  State  in  the 
Convention  minutes  of  1842,  with  Raleigh  as  his  postoffice. 
After  that  I  find  no  trace  of  him  in  Baptist  annals. 

1  Oathcart. 
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Stephen  Morse  remained  at  the  College  until  June,  1843. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  character  and  ability. 
It  is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  joined  the  "Wake  Forest 
church,  or  took  any  interest  in  religious  work.  On  his  de- 
parture he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  acquired  wealth  as  a 
merchant  and  established  a  college  for  girls  which  he  named 
Almira  College  for  his  wife.  Of  this  he  induced  Professor 
J.  B.  White  to  assume  the  presidency  in  1854.1 

Horace  A.  Wilcox  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity.. He  had  attended  the  Baptist  State  Convention  at 
its  meeting  at  Country  Line  Church  in  Caswell  County  in 
1836,  as  agent  for  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety. On  the  Convention  he  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Home  Missions  and  that  on  Foreign  Missions,  and  signed 
both  reports,  while  the  Convention  passed  a  resolution  cor- 
dially receiving  him  and  hoping  he  might  be  greatly  success- 
ful. At  the  Institute  he  taught  Logic2  and  probably  the  entire 
course  in  Moral  Philosophy.  But  he  was  not  a  very  in- 
spiring teacher  or  lecturer.  Brooks  says  of  his  lecture  in 
Logic  that  it  "was  not  very  interesting,"  while  of  his  sermons 
and  addresses  he  says  in  one  place,  "his  discourse  was  not 
very  interesting,"  and  in  another  "was  unexpectedly  de- 
tained by  Bro.  Richardson  with  a  verbose  and  uninteresting- 
lecture  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  which  completely 
tired  us  all  out."  He  remained  as  teacher  only  for  one  year 
when  he  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  Institute  and  served 
during  the  first  half  of  1838  and  possibly  the  entire  year. 

Of  Alban  Hart,  the  tutor  who  served  in  1836,  we  know 
but  little.  "There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  was 
a  scholarly  Englishman,  who  had  studied  in  Paris,  Italy,  and 


1  Student,    XIV,    254. 

-  Brooks's   Diary,   under   date   of    September    24,    1837. 
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Spain,  and  who  after  leaving  Wake  Forest,  started  a  school 
in  Oxford,  North  Carolina."1 

The  following  statement  by  Brooks2  is  in  complete  consist- 
ency with  what  Sikes  had  to  say  of  him : 

Recited  Cicero  to  Mr.  Hart;  found  him  quite  particular  in 
giving  a  precise  translation.  No  doubt  but  that  he  is  a  first  rate 
scholar,  but  I  am  not  so  well  pleased  with  him  as  I  am  with 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Regretted  very  much  when  he  gave  us  to  Mr. 
Hart. 

Only  Henry  Lea  Graves  of  the  instructors  of  the  time  of 
the  Institute  was  a  born  North  Carolinian.  He  belonged  to 
the  famous  Graves  family  of  Caswell  County.  He  was  born 
in  Yanceyville  on  February  27,  1810,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
the  State  University  in  the  class  of  1835.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Wake  Forest  Church  and  ordained  in 
November  1837. 3  Brooks  in  his  diary  speaks  in  appreciative 
terms  of  his  sermons  and  work  in  the  Institute.  Geometry 
was  among  the  subjects  he  taught.  After  leaving  Wake 
Forest  he  went  to  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
after  graduating  there  made  his  home  in  Texas,  where  he 
became  the  first  president  of  Baylor  University,  1846-1851, 
and  later  first  president  of  the  Baylor  College  for  Women. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Texas  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention, which  place  he  held  for  sixteen  years.4 

Some,  including  Sikes,5  have  been  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  Wait  for  surrounding  himself  with  New  Englanders. 
In  all  probability  these  New  Englanders  failed  to  understand 
the  character  of  Southern  boys  and  in  the  time  of  growing 
sectional  bitterness  they  were  doubtless  looked  upon  with 
suspicion   by   many    of    our   people.      Perhaps   Wilcox   and 


1  Sikes,    '  'Genesis.' ' 

a  Diary,    February     8,     1836. 

•'Wake    Forest    Baptist    Church    Record    Book,    Oct,    11,    1837. 

4  Cathcart. 

s  "Genesis  of   Wake  Forest  College." 
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Richardson  were  pedantic  and  assumed  superior  airs  which 
made  them  unpopular  with  the  students.  But  in  general 
these  teachers  were  able  men  and,  well  equipped  in  scholar- 
ship for  their  work,  three  of  them  being  graduates  of  Brown 
University  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  There  is  a 
further  consideration  that  will  go  far  towards  excusing, 
Wait  for  getting  them  on  the  Wake  Forest  faculty.  They 
were  about  the  only  educated  Baptists  available.  Possibly 
there  were  others  who  had  graduated  at  Columbian  College 
but  only  a  few  of  them  would  have  been  ready  to  take  a 
place  in  a  small  educational  institute  at  a  small  salary. 
Only  in  the  case  of  Armstrong  is  it  probable  that  Wait  failed 
to  measure  up  to  his  responsibilities.  Armstrong  was  too 
good  a  man  to  let  go.  He  had  helped  found  the  institution. 
He  had  resigned  an  important  pastorate  to  take  a  position 
on  its  faculty.  He  had  won  it  favor  among  the  people  of 
the  State  and  had  raised  the  money  for  its  building  program. 
He  had  been  an  inspirational  teacher  and  a  powerful  in- 
fluence with  the  students  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
development,  especially  in  religion.  He  had  come  back  from 
Europe  well  equipped  for  better  work.  All  these  considera- 
tions would  go  to  show  that  Wait  ought  to  have  used  his 
influence  to  keep  him.  But  herein  Wait  failed.  He  allowed 
Armstrong's  place  to  be  filled  on  the  eve  of  his  return  by  a 
man  who  made  little  impression  on  the  life  of  the  institution, 
and  who  resigned  after  a  few  years  in  a  period  of  stress 
while  another  man  who  in  all  likelihood  engineered  the 
scheme  to  bring  about  Armstrong's  resignation  was  removed 
almost  immediately  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.,  In  the  wake 
of  all  this  came  great  distress  for  the  new  College.  Many 
friends  of  the  institution  lost  their  interest  in  it;  they  no 
longer    supported    it    with    their    means,    but    allowed    it    to 
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stagger  under  a  burdensome  debt,  and  sent  to  it  very  few 
students.  And  this  doubtless  led  to  the  resignation  of  Wait 
as  President  in  1845. 

The  salaries  paid  in  the  period  of  the  Institute  were  low. 
The  highest  was  $1,000  and  a  house  and  board  for  himself 
and  family,  paid  to  President  Wait.  Armstrong  received 
$800  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  while  White  and 
Richardson  after  the  first  year  were  given  the  same.  Of 
the  tutors  Graves  was  after  a  year  of  service  voted  a  salary  of 
$600,  Wilcox  received  $400  and  a  house  and,  board.  The 
other  tutors  were  elected  with  salaries  of  $200  each  including 
board  and  lodging. 

Course  of  Studies 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a 
committee  with  Armstrong  as  Chairman  to  recommend  a 
course  of  studies  for  the  Literary  Department.1  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  Institute  the  Board  kept  up  a  strict 
supervision  of  this  kind,  assuming  a  fuuction  now  universally 
left  to  faculties.  Just  what  studies  were  pursued  will  appear 
in  the  following  account  of  the  examinations. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  also  supervised  examinations 
through  committees  of  their  own  appointing,  but  often  in- 
cluding members  not  of  their  own  number.  These  examina- 
tions were  oral  and  public,  in  accord  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  day.  Especially  in  the  private  schools  and  seminaries 
the  public  examination  was  considered  the  most  important 
event  of  the  school  year  as  well  as  the  best  test  of  the  school's 
proficiency.  In  every  recitation  both  student  and  teacher 
had  the  examination  in  view.  Girls  were  trained  to  answer 
all  of  "Magnall's  Question" ;  while  boys  were  drilled  on  the 
genders  of  Latin  nouns  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  terrible 


1  Proceedings,    p.    2. 
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ordeal  of  the  examiners  on  the  great  examination  day.  It 
was  really  the  school  rather  than  the  scholars  that  was 
affected  by  the  showing  made.  And  the  glory  of  that  school 
was  great  if  an  examiner  of  high  degree,  a  governor  or  a 
judge,  could  be  secured  who  knew  how  to  ask  the  right  kind 
of  questions,  or  if  uncertain  as  to  what  questions  were  proper 
to  take  the  list  which  the  teachers  were  doubtless  ready  to 
provide..  And  the  cup  of  the  teacher's  joy  was  full  if  the 
examiner  was  kind  enough  to  write  out  and  publish  in  the 
Raleigh  Register  an  account  of  the  wonderful  proficiency  dis- 
played by  the  students,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  industry, 
ability,  and  scholarship  of  the  faithful  teachers,  and  a  reason 
to  employ  the  same  teachers  for  the  next  year.1 

It  was  examinations  of  this  kind  that  were  held  at  Wake 
Forest.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  to  appoint  "an  Examining  Committee  of  ten  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  examine  the  students  in  their  studies  and  report 
to  the  Board."2  This  practice  was  kept  up  all  through  the 
period  of  the  Institute  and  longer.  The  first  catalogue  of 
the  College3  shows  that  the  Board  still  regarded  the  holding 
of  examinations  as  a  very  important  part  of  its  duty.  Under 
the  head  of  "Scholarship  and  Examinations"  after  giving 
minute  directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  in  grading 
the  daily  work  and  attendance  of  the  students  on  classes,  the 
Board   made  the  following  rule  as  to   Examinations : 

There  shall  be  two  public  examinations  in  every  year,  one  at 
the  close  of  every  session,  at  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution 


1  Many    such    accounts    may    be    found    in    Coon's    Documentary    History. 

2  Proceedings,    May    1834,    p.    2. 

■!  A  copy  of  this  has  been  preserved  and  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
College.  It  bears  the  title:  "The  Charter  and  Laws  of  the  Wake  Forest  College, 
North  Carolina;  Published  by  the  Corporation,  December  1838.  Raleigh: 
Printed  at  the  Recorder  Office,  1839."  It  contains  the  charters  of  1833  and 
1838,  the  Laws  of  Admission,  Course  of  Studies,  Regulations  for  Faculty 
and  Students,  Misdemeanors,  Scholarship  and  Examinations,  etc.,  but  no  list 
of  students;  however,  it  does  contain  the  names  and  chairs  of  the  members  of 
the    Faculty. 
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shall  attend  and  literary  gentlemen  in  general  shall  be  invited. 
These  examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  so  thorough 
and  exact  as  to  exhibit  to  those  in  attendance  the  evidence  of 
the  diligence   and  attainment  of  each  student. 

The  first  Examination  Committee  appointed  in  1834  was 
composed  of  Messrs.  A.  Spivey,  S.  P.  Biddle,  D.  Williams, 
W.  H.  Jordan,  A.  Dockery,  D.  Thompson,  S.  Graham,  A. 
J.  Battle,  John  B.  Outlaw  and  fm.  Hooper.  At  the  first 
examination  they  had  to  help  them  Governor  Swain  and 
Judge  William  Gaston  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  it  was  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register  of 
August  12,  1834: 

The  examinations  of  the  students  of  this  Institute  took  place 
on  the  31st  ult.  in  the  presence  of  the  Examining  Committee  and 
many  other  friends,  among  whom  were  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Swain    and    Judge    Gaston. 

The  Young  gentlemen  were  examined  on  Geography,  English, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy,  Historise  Sacrae, 
Caesar,  Cicero's  Orations,  Greek  Testament,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Committee  having  learned  from  the  instructors  that  no 
portion  of  the  above  studies  had  been  selected,  upon  which 
the  proficiency  of  the  students  should  be  tested,  and  that  they 
were  prepared  on  any  and  every  particular  of  the  course  em- 
braced by  the  session,  were  highly  gratified  with  the  prompt- 
ness and  precision  with  which  they  met  the  various  questions 
propounded  on  the  English  studies  and  the  facility  and  correct- 
ness with  which  they  construed  Latin  and   Greek. 

With  the  whole  examination  the  Committee  are  well  satisfied. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  young  gentlemen  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  studies  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed, 
and  as  far  as  they  collected  the  opinions  of  the  visitors,  similar 
views  with  those  of  the  Committee  were  entertained  and  equal 
satisfaction    expressed. 

The  Examining  Committee  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
announce  to  the  public  that  owing  to  the  want  of  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  students  no  further  additions  to  the  present 
number  of  students  can  be  admitted  during  the  present  year. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  are  engaged  for  the  ensuing  session. 

Signed  by  David  Thompson, 
Chairman,  and  David  S.  Williams,  Sec. 
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Brooks,  in  his  Diary,  says  that  Mr.  Gaston  examined  him 
on  Historise  Sacrse.  Major  Sanders  M.  Ingram,  who  was 
then  a  student  at  the  Institute  says  that  the  Trustees 
examined  the  hands  of  the  students  "to  see  whether  they  had 
the  marks  of  honor,"1  while  Sikes  in  his  "Genesis,"  says 
that  Judge  Gaston  took  part  in  this  examination  of  the 
students'  proficiency  in  their  manual  labor.  Major  Ingram 
also  remembers  that  Judge  Gaston  paid  the  students  the 
high  compliment  of  saying  that  they  generally  acquitted 
themselves  well,  considering  the  chance  they  had  had.2 

The  list  of  studies  mentioned  in  the  account  of  examina- 
tions may  seem  rather  long  for  one  instructor,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  Dr.,  Wait  alone  could  have  pre- 
pared students  to  stand  examinations  on  all  of  them,  but  the 
number  of  studies  is  moderate  compared  with  what  many  of 
the  teachers  in  the  academies  and  seminaries  professed  to 
teach.  For  the  year  1835,  when  Armstrong  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Wait,  the  number  of  subjects  on  which  the 
students  were  examined  was  eighteen,  with  two  or  three 
classes  in  some  of  them,  such  as  English  Grammar.  To 
the  subjects  on  which  the  students  had  been  prepared  in  1834 
were  added  Orthography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Greek 
Reader,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Dec- 
lamation.3 A  writer  in  the  Raleigh  Register  of  July  5, 
1836,  in  reviewing  a  catalogue  of  the  institute  says:  "The 
studies  pursued  are  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  Languages,  with  all  the  branches  of 
science  taught  in  our  best  seminaries." 


^Student,    XIII,    198. 

2  "Judge  Gaston,  though  a  devout  Catholic,  was  welcome  to  a  Baptist  school. 
Living  at  New  Bern,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Wait,  Armstrong,  and 
Meredith,    who    had    lived    there    also."    Sikes,    "Genesis." 

3  Biblical  Recorder,  July   2,    1835. 
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But  during  the  first  years  the  Institute  was  gradually  find- 
ing itself,  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  and  concentrating 
on  the  more  solid  subjects.  At  first  there  was  no  distinction 
made  between  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments, 
although  the  Board  of  Trustees  very  early  were  planning  to 
separate  the  two,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  various  tutors 
employed  were  put  in  charge  of  the  more  immature  boys. 
After  the  appointment  of  Professor  Morse  in  November, 
1838,  the  "academical"  department  was  put  under  his  control, 
and  the  restriction  that  students  should  be  twelve  years  old 
or  more  was  withdrawn.1 

In  the  collegiate  department  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
quality  and  the  grade  of  the  work  was  advanced  from  year 
to  year.  Brooks  in  his  Diary  tells  of  his  work  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosphy, 
etc.  He  found  the  languages  easy  but  had  difficulty  with 
his  algebra  and  geometry.  He  was  also  studying  Political 
Economy,  probably  with  Professor  White.  Brooks  had  come 
to  the  Institute  the  first  year  with  hardly  more  than  a 
grammar  grade  education.,  After  five  years'  of  study  he 
was  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  the  first  class 
in  June,  1839.  But  Brooks  was  a  very  bright  and  quick 
student  and  like  other  students  in  that  day  he  worked  under 
faculty  supervision  day  and  night.  He  had  probably  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  catalogue  of 
December,  1838,  mentioned  above,  which  presented  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  Studies: 

1.  The  Freshman  Class  shall  pursue  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

2.  The  Sophomore  Class  shall  pursue  the  study  of  the  Ancient 
Languages,  Trigonometry  and  its  application  to  Mensuration  of 
Heights  and  Distances,  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Navigation, 
Civil  Engineering,  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 


''■Proceedings,  p.  33. 
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3.  The  Junior  Class  shall  continue  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Analytic  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elements  of 
Criticism,  Natural  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

4.  The  Senior  Class  shall  pursue  the  Learned  Languages, 
Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy, Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, American   Constitution,   Hebrew   or  French. 

6.  The  Faculty  may  vary  the  order  of  the  above  studies,  but  a 
change  of  this  kind  shall  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  for  their  concurrence. 

7.  The  studies  cf  the  Academic  Department  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  Faculty,  who  will  consult  the  ability  and  circumstances 
of  the  student,  and  the  wishes  of  parents  and  guardians. 

The  Laws  of  Admission  provided  that 

No  individual  shall  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class  unless  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  studies 
usually    required    for    admission    to    other    colleges. 

According  to  the  academic  standards  of  the  day  the  course 
of  studies  was  very  respectable.  It  was  strong  in  language 
study  and  mathematics  but  weak  in  what  today  are  known 
as  the  Sciences.  It  was  a  day  when  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  was  just  beginning  in  our  colleges.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  from  the  very  first  were  awake  to  its  importance 
and  sought  to  make  provision  for  it,  but  were  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  In  December,  1834,  the  Board  appointed  a  committee 
"to  procure  a  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  for 
the  Institute,"1  and  such  committees  were  frequently  ap- 
pointed thereafter,  but  not  much  was  accomplished,.  The 
Board  did  not  realize  that  a  piece  of  scientific  apparatus 
without  a  competent  instructor  is  hardly  more  than  a  toy. 
Twenty  years  before  this  time  President  Caldwell  of  the 
State  University  had  learned  this  and  after  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  universities  of  Europe  he  brought  to  the 
State  the  first  trained  teachers  of  the  sciences.2 


1  Proceedings,   p.    16. 

2  Battle.     "Historv    of    the     University    of    Nortli     Carolina." 
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The  elementary  character  of  the  scientific  instruction  at 
Wake  Forest  in  these  years  may  be  inferred  from  such  state- 
ments as  the  following  from  Brooks's  Diary:  "Investigating 
the  different  colours  refracted  by  means  of  a  Prism,  the 
rainbow,  etc. ;  find  the  study  of  Philosophy  very  interesting." 
"Much  delighted  this  evening  in  the  study  of  Philosophy. 
Description  of  the  eye  very  wonderful  indeed."1  But  few 
of  the  colleges  of  the  country  had  anything  better  for  several 
decades  to  come.  Taking  the  course  as  a  whole  it  is  probable 
that  the  four  young  men  who,  at  the  Commencement  in 
June,  1839,  were  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
five  years  of  study  in  the  Institute  and  one-half  year  in 
the  College  were  not  much  inferior  in  mental  training  to 
the   college   graduate   of   today. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
the  Board  of  Trustees  enacted  for  the  Institute.  For  the 
Trustees,  so  far  from  entrusting  the  management  of  the 
institution  to  the  Faculty,  made  regulations  for  Faculty  and 
students  alike.  It  was  the  function  of  the  Faculty  to  execute 
the  laws  prescribed  by  the  Trustees.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  attend  prayers  and  all  public  functions  and 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Institute.  The 
Faculty  were  also  required  regularly  to  visit  the  students' 
rooms,  to  see  that  the  students  behaved  and  worked  as  they 
should  and  went  to  bed  and  got  up  at  proper  hours,  and  to 
preside   at  the  students'   meals. 

The  regulations  adopted  for  the  students  formed  an  elab- 
orate code.2       Students  were  required  first  of  all  to  reside 


1  Diary,  under   dates  of   Sept.   27  and  October   1,    1837. 

2  They    were    prepared    in    the    first    year    by    a    committee    consisting    of    T. 
Meredith,    J.    S.    Stevenson    and    William    Sanders.      Proceedings,    p.    6. 
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and  take  their  meals  at  the  Institute  and  to  conform  to  all 
the  regulations  of  the  Manual  Labor  Department ;  not  to 
leave  the  premises  on  any  occasion  or  for  any  purpose  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Principal;  to  rise  in  the  morning 
and  to  retire  to  their  rooms  at  night  at  such  hours  as  the 
faculty  might  from  time  to  time  designate;  to  attend  prayers 
twice  a  day,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  evening; 
to  attend  religious  services  twice  on  the  Lord's  Day;  not  to 
purchase  from  any  shop  or  store  any  article  whatsoever — 
all  necessary  articles  were  to  be  purchased  by  the  Principal 
or  some  member  of  the  faculty ;  to  hand  over  to  the  Principal 
all  money  they  might  have  brought  with  them,  while  no 
student  should  be  allowed  more  than  five  dollars  a  year  for 
pocket  money;  not  to  keep  any  dirk,  sword-case,  fire  arms  or 
any  other  weapons  of  defense.1  Seemingly  after  a  year  it 
was  thought  that  the  Principal  was  too  compliant  to  the 
students  in  their  desire  to  spend  more  than  the  prescribed 
amount,  and  it  was  resolved,  "That  there  shall  be  nothing 
purchased  for  any  student  of  the  Wake  Forest  Institute, 
unless  an  order  be  received  from  the  parent  or  guardian  to 
the  Principal  or  some  other  member  of  the  Faculty  limiting 
the  amount  to  be  laid  out  and  also  defining  the  articles  for 
which  it  is  to  be  laid  out."  It  was  also  resolved  that  this 
regulation  be  published  in  the  Biblical  Recorder,  and  that 
parents  and  guardians  be  advised  in  the  same  publication  to 
provide  boys  sent  to  the  institute  with  clothes  before  they 
left  home. 

But  students  in  those  days  were  very  much  like  students 
both  before  and  after.  They  knew  the  rules,  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  had  been  instructed  to  make  copies  of 
them  and  post  them  in  conspicuous  places  around  the  In- 


Proeeedings,    pp.    6ff.,    12,    19,    20. 
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stitute,  and  to  send  another  copy  to  the  Principal,  but  they 
were  soon  getting  around  some  of  the  restrictions.  For  one 
thing,  the  good-natured  Principal  was  allowing  them  to  leave 
the  premises  more  often  than  was  meet,  and  for  this  the 
Board  of  Trustees  reprimanded  him.1 

The  students  gave  much  trouble  about  the  limited  supply 
of  pocket  money  also.  The  Trustees  were  compelled  to 
modify  the  regulation  about  it  in  this  way  and  in  that,  and 
finally  to  repeal  it,  but  not  before  they  had  voted  to  allow 
the  students  to  have  for  pocket  change  all  the  money  they 
might  make  by  their  labor  on  the  farm  of  the  Institute. 
This  was  rather  a  cruel  advantage  to  take  of  the  boys  since 
many  of  them  earned  hardly  more  than  half  the  five  dollars 
first  allowed.2  And  probably  the  hope  of  more  pocket  money 
did  not  induce  the  lazy  to  work.  As  for  the  weapons  of 
defense,  tradition  says  that  no  student  ever  confessed  to 
having  any.  A  few  minutes  before  he  registered  he  had 
given  his  havings  in  this  line  to  his  roommate.  But  it  was 
only  such  regulations  that  the  students  made  of  no  effect. 
In  general  the  young  men  of  the  early  days  were  well  be- 
haved and  it  is  on  record  that  they  yielded  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  the  regulations.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  President  Wait  had  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
young  men,  and  knew  how  to  call  out  their  better  qualities. 
In  the  letter  on  the  first  public  examinations  from  which  we 
have   already  quoted   is   found   the   following  paragraph  : 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  Principal  of  the  Institute,  by  his 
dignified  manners  and  conciliatory  conduct,  commands  the  obe- 
dience and  respect  of  the  students.    The  happy  influence  which  he 


1  Proceedings,  p.  9.  "In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  Principal  should 
exercise    great    caution   in    permitting    the   students   to   leave    the   Institute." 

2  After  a  close  examination  of  their  accounts  for  that  year,  I  find  that 
they  made  on  an  average  for  a  vear's  work  four  dollars  and  four  cents." 
Mills,    Stxtdent,    III,    227. 
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exerts  is  perceived  in  the  emulation  of  the  students  to  please 
by  their  deportment,  and  to  excel  in  their  studies.  Such  indeed 
has  been  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  gentlemen  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  mild  and  reasonable  regulations  of  the 
Institute,  that  the  session  has  passed  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  solitary  case  of  punishment. 

Other  information  is  abundant  that  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  above  statement.  This  will  become  more  evident  as  we 
consider  the  means  by  which  the  students  of  the  Institute 
were  developed  in  social  and  manly  virtues,  qualities  no  less 
essential  than  mental  training. 

There  was  very  little  opportunity  given  for  social  relations 
with  young  women  to  the  students  of  Wake  Forest.  The 
students  were  allowed  to  have  them  as  their  guests  at  their 
celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  these  were  almost  the 
sole  occasions  for  companionship  with  them.  With  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  visitor  the  only  young  lady  on 
the  premises  was  the  daughter  of  the  President,  and  with 
her  from  the  very  first  year,  although  she  was  a  mere  child, 
the  young  gentlemen  were  desperately  in  love.1 

From  young  ladies  in  general  the  young  gentlemen  were 
sedulously  separated  even  in  religious  services  on  Sunday. 
The  following  shows  conditions  as  Major  Ingram  found  them 
on  his  return  to  the  Institute  in  April,  1838: 

On  the  first  Sabbath  morning  we  all  put  on  our  best,  and  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  we  all  went  into  the  chapel  for  service. 
Mr.  Wait  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  from  Job  xix,  25-26.  I 
marked  many  of  his  texts  in  my  Bible  and  can  refer  to  them 
now.  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Wait's  sermons  very  much,  and  was  surprised 
that  so  few  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  attended  service 
at    the    Institute.    There    was    a    fine    commodious    auditorium. 


1  Headen,  "Early  Days  at  WTake  Forest,"  Student,  XXI,  87,  says:  "He 
— Wait — had  one  child,  a  pretty  daughter,  and  being  always  susceptible  to 
female  charms,  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  but  both  being  young,  I 
suppose  it  was  what  you  term  "puppy  love,"  and  ended  with  our  separation." 
Ingram,  Student,  XIII,  475  in  the  same  line  says,  "He  had  one  daughter, 
intelligent  and  beautiful."  When  of  proper  age  she  became  the  wife  of  J.  M. 
Brewer,  a  student,   and  the  mother  of  a  mighty  race. 
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The  able  sermon  was  delivered  to  nobody  but  the  students  and 
those  on  the  Hill.  A  young  lady  of  the  neighborhood  visited  us. 
I  asked  her  why  the  young  ladies  did  not  come  to  church;  adding 
that  we  would  like  to  see  them  out.  She  replied  that  they 
would  come  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  drop  it  themselves,  but 
that  they  had  heard  that  Mr.  Wait  said  that  he  wished  there 
was  a  wall  fifty  feet  high  and  ten  miles  square  around  the  place, 
and  a  young  lady  not  permitted  to  come  inside  of  it.  I  told  her 
that  Mr.  Wait  did  not  say  any  such  thing,  and  asked  her  to 
tell  them  all  to  come  on  Sabbath  and  Mr.  Wait  would  be  glad 
to  see  them.  She  remarked  that  I  could  not  make  them  believe 
that.  I  understood  that  they  had  captured  several  of  his  boys 
previously.! 

The  young  men  were  thus  thrown  back  upon  themselves 
for  their  social  life.  Very  early  they  developed  a  strong 
college  spirit.  Faculty  and  students  formed  one  family,  with 
instructors  and  students  partaking  of  food  at  the  same  table.2 
They  wrere  ready  to  resent  in  a  most  vigorous  way  adverse 
criticism  of  the  Institute.  About  April  1,  1835,  three  students 
ran  away,  telling  no  one  of  their  destination,  and  went  to 
Petersburg.3  Very  probably  with  no  special  malice  but  to 
justify  themselves  they  alleged  as  the  reasons  of  their  leaving 
the  poor  quality  and  insufficient  quantity  of  the  food  they 
had  got  and  the  prison-like  confinement  at  the  Institute. 
These  stories  were  "seized  upon  and  zealously  propagated  by 
the  enemies  of  the  school  and  in  too  many  instances  credited 
by  the  wavering  and  suspicious."4  When  the  students  learned 
of  this  by  a  "letter  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State"  they 
met  in  mass  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
stories  as  slanders  and  declaring  that  they  were  satisfied  with 


1  Student,    XIII,    473. 

2  Raleigh   Register,    July    5,    1836. 

:'  Brooks's  Diary  under  date  of  April  5,  1835,  says,  "Heard  the  mel- 
ancholy news  this  evening  that  three  of  our  students  have  left  the  Institute 
and  had  not  yet  been  fully  found  out  what  was  the  cause  or  where  they 
intended  to  go.  Poor  thoughtless  youth.  I  think  they  have  taken  a  leap 
in  the  dark.  I  hope  they  will  retrace  their  steps  and  repfent  of  their 
doings."  That  they  made  their  way  to  Petersburg  before  going  home  is 
told  in   the   Biblical  Recorder  of  May   28. 

4  Biblical   Recorder. 
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their  situation,  that  the  food  though  plain  was  wholesome 
and  abundant,  with  occasional  delicacies,  and  while  they 
were  always  glad  to  see  their  parents  they  were  at  the 
Institute  of  their  own  free  will  with  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  education,  "a  happy  family,  all  reports  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,"  and  determined  that  no  one,  whether  stu- 
dent or  not,  should  slander  them  or  the  Institute  with 
impunity.1 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  students  of  the  In- 
situte  liked  to  supplement  the  table  fare  with  clandestine 
collations  in  their  own  rooms,  a  thing  not  so  very  easy  in 
the  midst  of  a  six-hundred  acre  farm  and  only  five  dollars 
a  year  to  spend.  The  following  story  from  Major  Ingram2 
will  indicate  how  it  was  done  the  first  year  when  the  boys 
lived  in  log  cabins : 

I  remember  that  there  was  a  shrewd  old  negro  who  came  to 
the  institute  every  Saturday  night.  Peter  did  a  lively  business 
in  the  way  of  chicken  pies,  which  he  sold  to  the  boys.  On  one 
occasion  we  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake,  for  he  brought  some 
pies  whose  material  revealed  an  anatomy  quite  unlike  that  of 
a  chicken.  The  boys  tackled  Peter  for  selling  them  puppy  pies. 
Peter  said,  "Dar  aint  no  dog  in  'em  a  'tall.  When  ole  hen  aint 
handy,  ole  har'll  do  jus'  as  well."  As  no  one  was  hurt  by  the 
pies  Peter  came  off  clear.  But  this  put  an  end  to  night  suppers. 
Peter  frequently  brought  in  bags  of  watermelons.  Robert  Steele 
(afterwards  an  eminent  physician  in  Richmond  County)  and  I 
made  a  contract  with  Peter  to  bring  us  a  bag  full,  and  to  whistle 
when  he  came  in  hearing  of  the  house.  In  a  few  nights  we 
heard  him  whistle,  and  went  out  to  find  him  and  bought  his 
load  in  the  dark.  When  we  got  them  into  the  house,  lo!  they 
were  all  pumpkins.  We  had  Peter  up  about  it.  His  excuse  was 
that  he  had  gathered  them  in  the  dark,  and  that  pumpkins  would 


1  The  account  of  the  students'  meeting  and  resolutions  is  in  the  Biblical 
Recorder  of  May  27,  1835.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  editorial  expression 
in  "which  it  is  said  that  "the  reasonable  and  dignified  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  students  will  not  only  be  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  refutation 
of  the  ridiculous  charges  against  the  concern,  but  will  be  apt  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  conduct  in  the  future."  The  chief  offender  of 
the  absconding  students  was  expelled  from  his  Society  and  his  name  pub- 
lished   in    the    same   paper. 

2  Student.    XIII,    199. 
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do  to  eat  just  as  well  as  watermelons.  But  he  had  the  money 
and  kept  it.  We  had  the  experience,  and  never  bought  any 
more  in  the  dark. 

After  the  boys  got  into  the  new  dormitories  the  steward 
was  instructed  to  see  that  no  food  be  carried  to  the  rooms 
except  for  sick  students.1 

A  rather  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  the  dining 
room  was  the  movement  set  on  foot  for  giving  up  the  use 
of  coffee  by  Professor  John  Armstrong  soon  after  he  came 
to  the  Institute  in  February,  1835.  After  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  for  some  time  the  students  had  a  meeting  on 
March  14,  1835,  to  hear  what  could  be  said  in  its  favor. 
It  was  shown  that  its  use  as  a  beverage  was  recent,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  it  was  traced  the  de- 
generacy of  Italians,  Turks  and  Englishmen.  On  the  other 
hand  the  beasts  of  the  field,  including  lions,  which  drank 
only  water  had  retained  their  ancient  vigor.  Man  alone 
had  degenerated.  "Here  it  was  shown  that  coffee  had  had 
a  large  share  in  consummating  this  mischief.  It  was  also 
declared  that  the  use  of  coffee  produces  many  other  diseases 
denominated  nervous,  and  that  palsies  are  not  infrequently 
traceable  to  the  use  of  the  same  beverage."  The  result  was 
that  twenty-six  students  resolved  to  renounce  coffee  and 
substitute  therefor  molasses  and  water,  asking  that  a  separate 
table  be  given  them,  while  ten  others  "formed  a  society  for 
the  use  of  pure  water."  They  pledged  themselves  to  continue 
the  experiment  three  months,  but  whether  they  held  out  is 
not  recorded.     The  molasses  and  water  society  was  headed 


-  Proceedings,    p.    29,    July    1831 
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by  Elisha  Burns  and  H.  K.  Person,  while  J.  C.  Dockery  and 
George  Washington  headed  the  pure  water  group.1 

Returning  now  to  the  means  President  Wait  used  to 
develop  the  manly  qualities  of  the  young  men  under  his 
charge  it  should  first  be  said  that  he  loved  them  and  took 
great  pride  in  them.-  He  also  knew  how  to  appeal  to  their 
self-respect.  We  have  seen  that  he  liked  to  see  them  well 
dressed,  neat  and  clean  with  well  kept  wardrobes.3  At  first 
their  clothes  were  plain,  but  says  Major  Ingram,  in  1838 
they  were  dressing  much  finer,  and  parting  in  the  middle 
their  hair  which  hung  down  to  their  shoulders,  giving  then 
the  appearance  of  girls. 

In  fine  weather,  on  Saturday  afternoons  they  would  as- 
semble in  the  grove,  all  freshly  bathed  and  in  clean  linen  and 
their  good  clothes  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  song,  music 
and  talk  and  laughter,  with  President  Wait  as  leader.4  When 
the  weather  was  more  inclement  they  would  gather  in  the 
college  chapel,  at  least  those  of  them  who  loved  music. 

We  had  a  large  bass  drum;  violins,  clarionets,  flageolets,  and 
flutes  were  brought  into  requisition.  George  Stevenson,  a  dear 
lover  of  music  and  a  splendid  performer  on  the  violin,  led  the 
band  and  tuned  the  instruments  to  a  chord.  Mr.  Wait  took  his 
stand  on  the  rostrum,  marked  time  and  performed  on  the 
flute.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  music  as  well  as  the  boys.  We 
played  anthems,  duets  and  quartettes.  Among  our  favorites 
were  "Road  to  Boston,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "Napoleon's 
Retreat  from  Moscow,"  etc.  The  old  tunes  are  familiar  to  me 
yet  and  I  often  think  of  the  happy  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.r> 


1  Biblical  Recorder,  April  22,  1835.  Brooks,  Diary  under  date  of  March 
28,  1835.  "Met  in  the  Academy  and  heard  a  very  interesting  speech  delivered 
by  Pro.  Armstrong  relative  to  the  use  of  coffee.  Came  to  the  conclusion  to 
abandon  its  use  for  the  space  of  three  months  and  substitute  molasses  and 
water  in  its  place.  Brooks's  next  minute  says  that  he  had  a  headache  in 
consequence. 

2  Ingram,    Student,    XIII,    475. 

*  Student,    XIII,    196,    quoted    in    a    former   paper. 

*  A.    G.    Headen,    verbal    statement    in     1900. 
5  Ingram.    Student ,    XIII,     473. 
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In  fact,  music  played  no  little  part  in  the  life  of  the 
students.  It  seems  that  the  hour  from  nine  to  ten  in  the 
evening  was  set  aside  for  such  as  wished  to  play.  And  here 
may  be  recalled  the  words  of  George  Washington  in  the 
close  of  the  letter  printed  in  my  third  paper : 

But  hark  there  sounds  the  deep  notes  of  the  bell — 'tis  nine 
o'clock.  Now  listen — how  soft  and  melodious  are  the  tones  of 
those  flutes — how  beautifully  do  they  harmonize  with  those  of 
the  violin — the  sharp  hissing  sounds  are  from  the  Dulcimo. 
Moonlight  and  music! — but  enough.  There's  no  place  like  Wake 
Forest.     Good    night. 

Rarely  some  form  of  recreation,  such  as  a  fishing  party 
was  given  the  students  to  break  the  long  monotony  of  the 
hot  work  hoeing  cotton  and  corn  already  ruined  by  grass  in 
the  lowgrounds  of  Richland  Creek.  Such  an  event  was  talked 
of  for  weeks  before,  and  on  the  eve  of  it  the  students 
would  be  so  much  elated  as  to  forget  to  study.  When  the 
day  was  come  they  were  up  by  candle-light  aud  off  to  the 
fishing  ground,.  When  they  had  caught  what  fish  they  could 
they  prepared  their  OAvn  dinner,  to  which  hunger  gave  a 
keen  relish,  though  it  was  very  crudely  cooked.  Towards 
night  they  would  return,  foot-sore  and  leg-sore,  so  much 
fatigued  that  they  could  not  study  that  night,  but  well 
satisfied  since  they  had  gone  "for  the  amusement  of  the 
thing,  not  the  profit."1 


1  Such  was  the  party  of  August  19,  1836,  thus  described  by  Brooks  in 
his  Diary:  "Friday  Morning  19th.  Bell  rang  quite  early  this  morning  to 
arouse  us  to  make  preparation  for  the  long  contemplated  fish.  Took  breakfast 
before  light.  All  divided  off  into  messes  of  ten.  Arrived  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Neuse  in  good  time ;  found  the  place  quite  romantic.  Large  rocks  show 
their  mossy  heads,  almost  in  every  size,  which  is  calculated  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  mingled  awe  and  delight.  The  whole  establishment,  the  mills 
and  other  things  included,  seem  as  though  they  may  bring  in  considerable 
profit.  River  very  muddy  so  that  we  made  but  little  speed  catching  fish. 
After  we  had  quit  fishing,  we  then  commenced  cooking,  which  was  truly 
diverting.  We  had  two  large  ovens  in  which  we  broke  up  corn-bread,  and 
also  put  in  the  fish  with  the  bread  after  they  had  been  cleaned  and  salted, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  fat  as  seasoning.  We  stirred  this  composition 
together   until   properly   done,    which   I    assure    was  quite    palatable.      After   the 
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Another  very  successful  expedient  of  President  Wait  was 
the  formation  of  a  military  company.  One  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  the  first  year  the  stud.ents  were  ordered  to  assemble 
in  front  of  his  residence.  He  stood  on  the  portico  with  a 
flute  and  played  martial  airs,  such  as  "Hail  Columbia"  and 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  with  much  skill  and  great  military 
pride,  impressing  the  young  men  as  one  who  would  have 
made  a  great  general..  Then  they  organized  the  "Wake  Forest 
Invincibles"  with  J.  C.  Dockery  who  had  had  some  military 
training  as  Captain,  after  which  President  Wait  addressed 
them  as  follows : 

Young  gentlemen,  you  must  recollect  the  deeds  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution — of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Putnam,  and  your 
own  ancestors.  Imitate  their  example.  If  your  country  is  ever 
invaded,  defend  it.  Be  men;  set  your  mark  high.  If  you  try 
to  throw  over  the  moon,  you  will  throw  higher  than  if  you 
throw  over  a  bush.  If  we  ultimately  succeed  in  making  this  a 
great  institution,  it  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  been  the  first  to  enter  as  students. 

After  the  address  the  company  marched  with  flying  banner 
and  to  the  music  of  flute  and  drum  around  the  grove,  then 
a  half  mile  along  the  big  road,  where  they  met  and  captured 
a  jenet.  On  her  without  saddle  or  bridle  they  placed  their 
captain  and  returned  in  triumph,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  music  and  the  drill  cured  those  who  were  home- 
sick and  after  that  they  could  not  have  been  run  away.  They 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  place  and  one  another.1 

How  long  this  amateur  company  was  kept  up  is  not 
known.    It  was  probably  discontinued  altogether  when  Major 


dinner  was  prepared  every  student  prepared  him  a  leaf  plate,  or  got  a 
piece  of  pine  bark  and  spread  leaves  over  it,  and  made  wooden  forks  which 
answered  every  purpose.  We  dined  as  happy  as  kings,  notwithstanding  our 
manner  was  so  very  singular.  After  dinner  we  started  for  Institute;  sun 
shining  very  hot.  Quite  fatigued  before  I  reached  Institute;  feet  and 
legs  very  sore;  unable  to  study  Friday  night,  though  well  satisfied  with 
my  trip.  I  went  for  the  amusement  of  the  thing,  not  the  profit." 
1  This  account  is  condensed  from  Ingram  Student,  XIII,   193  f . 
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Dockery  left  with  Professor  Armstrong  for  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1837.  The  Board  of  Trustees  had  voted  against 
the  petition  of  the  students  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  military 
company.1 

It  must  be  considered  greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  faculty 
and  students  that  the  Institute  was  so  little  disturbed  by  dis- 
order. It  was  a  day  when  disorder  was  common.  Until  the 
"College  Building"  became  available,  the  Institute  must  have 
been  carried  on  under  very  adverse  conditions.  Students 
were  crowded  four  or  five  in  a  room,  some  of  whom  were 
often  very  uncongenial  roommates..  The  accommodations  in 
the  way  of  dining  room,  chapel,  society  halls,  etc.,  were  very 
crude.  It  was  the  summer  of  1836  before  the  students  got 
into  the  new  dormitory,  and  half  a  year  later  before  they  were 
using  the  chapel  and  the  new  Society  Halls.2 


1  Proceedings,    p.    23. 

2  Brooks  under  date  of  Monday,  August  22,  1836.  Evening.  Had  quite 
a  disagreeable  job  this  evening  cleaning  out  our  room  in  the  college  building. 
The  dust  almost  stifled  us.  The  new  rooms  look  very  inviting,  especially 
to  a  student  who  has  been  crowded  in  a  room  with  five  or  six,  and  some 
of  them  the  very  worst  kind  of  boys.  Expect  to  move  in  a  few  days; 
hardly  can  express  my  satisfaction  on  the  occasion.  Wednesday  24.  Today 
very  interesting.  Preparing  to  move  into  the  college  building.  Had  quite 
a  tiresome  evening's  work,  preparing  our  beds,  etc.  Moved  enough  of  our 
furniture  so  as  to  quit  our  old  room  which  has  become  very  tiresome. 
Slept  in  the  new  building.  Had  a  very  sweet  night's  rest  indeed.  Rose 
in  the  morning  with  fresh  vigor.  Thursday  25.  Passed  the  day  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  in  anticipation  of  the  pleasant  situation.  We  are  cow 
situated  where  we  are  not  eternally  annoyed  by  small  boys,  vexed  and  per- 
plexed half  to  death. — I  say  we,  meaning  Josiah  H.  Brooks  and  myself.  Brooks 
has  also  the  following  notes  on  the  first  services  in  the  new  chapel:  Sabbath, 
July  2,  1837.  Attended  worship  in  the  new  chapel.  August  28:  Met  for 
worship   this    morning  in    new    chapel: 

It  was  early  in  1837  that  the  halls  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  college 
building  were  turned  over  to  the  two  Societies.  The  Euzelians  seem  to  have 
taken  their  hall  without  alteration,  but  the  Philomathesians  contracted  with 
Captain  Berry  to  have  a  rostrum  erected  at  the  end  of  their  hall  and  to 
have  the  walls  and  ceiling  finished  with  hard  plaster,  a  cornice  and  a  centre- 
piece. On  August  12,  1837,  they  "Resolved,  That  the  society  is  well  pleased 
with  the  neat  and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed 
by  the  skillful  and  highly  esteemed  architect,  Capt.  John  Berry,"  and  called 
for  their  bill.  In  his  reply  Captain  Berry  was  equally  as  courteous,  giving 
the  young  gentlemen  a  Roland  for  their  Oliver,  and  in  addition  a  donation 
of  ten    dollars   on   the   bill   which    amounted   to   $115.      Records  of   Phi    Society. 
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The  Literary  Societies 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  Literary  Societies.  For  the 
first  three  quarters  of  a  century  they  exerted  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  any  other  student  activity.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  Institute  the  students  had  organized  a  debating  society 
which  they  called  "The  Polemic  Society,"1  with  C.  R.  Mer- 
riam  as  President.  They  had  interesting  debates,  the  first 
being  on  the  query  "Does  Washington  deserve  more  credit 
and  honor  for  defending  his  country  than  Columbus  for 
discovering  it  ?"2 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  In- 
stitute in  February,  1835,  came  the  organization  of  the  two 
Literary  Societies.  On  the  fourteenth  of  this  month  a  meet- 
ing of  the  students  was  addressed  by  Professor  Armstrong, 
who  was  just  beginning  his  work  in  the  Institute,  on  "The 
Value  of  Polemic  Societies."  At  the  close  of  his  address  two 
students,  J.  C.  Dockery  of  Richmond  County  and  Hiram 
K.  Person  of  Chatham  County  were  appointed  to 
divide  the  students  into  two  groups  equal  in  talents  and 
numbers,  and  to  report  to  a  meeting  one  week  later.  When 
they  had  assembled  at  the  next  meeting,  Mr.  Dockery  with- 
drew with  his  group  to  another  room  in  the  same  building, 
leaving  Mr.  Person  and  those  whom  he  had  chosen.  Both 
groups  then  proceeded  to  temporary  organization  and  ap- 
pointed each  a  committee  to  draft  constitution  and  by-laws, 
a  work  in  which  they  doubtless  had  the  assistance  of  some 
member  of  the  faculty,  as  the  plan  of  organization  and  the 
constitution    were    practically    identical    for    both.3     Sikes 


1  Pritchard,     "Brief     History     of     the     Literary     Societies    of     Wake     Forest 
College."      Student,    I,    60    ff. 

2  Ingram,   Student,  XIII,   195. 

8  The    above   information   is  found    in    the   first   record   book  of   the   Euzelian 
Society.      Sikes  used   it  in   his  article  on   the   "Genesis." 
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thinks  that  the  names  of  the  Societies,  Euzelian  and  Philo- 
mathesian, were  probably  suggested  by  Professor  Armstrong. 
The  Euzelians  seem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  first, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  second  meeting  that  the  Philoma- 
thesian name  was  adopted  by  Mr..  Dockery's  group.  This 
meeting  was  on  February  28.  At  this  time  each  of  the  So- 
cieties adopted  its  constitution  and  by-laws  and  elected 
officers.  These  officers  were  President,  Vice  President,  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer,  Censor,  Librarian,  Senior  Critic,  Junior 
Critic  and  a  General  Committee.  In  the  Philomathesian 
Society  the  name  Censor  was  afterwards  changed  to  Super- 
visor. The  first  President  of  the  Euzelian  Society  was 
Hiram  K.  Person ;  of  the  Philomathesian  Society,  Charles 
P.  Merriam  of  Wake  County. 

The  records  of  the  Societies  show  that  in  the  beginning 
the  meetings  were  fortnightly.1  They  had  three  lines  of 
literary  work,  debate,  declamation  and  dissertation,  or  essay. 
All  were  very  helpful  and  developing  but  the  debate  was  the 
most  interesting.  In  regard  to  the  debates  the  practice  in 
each  Society  was  the  same.  When  the  question  was  proposed 
two  disputants  were  appointed  to  represent  each  side.  In  the 
Euzelian  Society  the  first  query  was  "Is  there  more  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  possession  of  an  object  ?"  This 
was  proposed  on  March  28,  discussed  on  April  11,  and 
decided  in  the  negative.  The  first  query  debated  in  the  Philo- 
mathesian Society  was,  "Would  it  be  policy  in  the  United 
States  to  declare  war  against  France?"  This  was  proposed 
on  March  21,  debated  on  April  4,  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

No  less  important  than  the  literary  work  of  the  Societies 
was  the  training  they  gave  in  parliamentary  procedure  and 


1  From  the  first  the  meetings  of  the  Euzelian  Society  were  opened  and 
closed  by  prayer,  but  this  practice  was  not  adopted  in  the  Philomathesian 
Society    for    several    months. 
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the  methods  of  dignified  formalities  and  diplomacy.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  very  first  records  of  the 
Societies.  In  some  way  not  now  known  the  arrangements 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  was  left  to  the 
Societies.  The  Euzelian  Society  by  formal  action,  recorded 
in  the  most  dignified  language,  left  the  choice  of  an  orator 
for  the  occasion  to  the  Philomathesian  Society,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  wait  on  the  other  Society  and  give 
formal  notice.  The  Philomathesian  Society  replied  in 
language  equally  as  diplomatic  and  polite,  delivered  by  a 
committee. 

Soon  an  intense  rivalry  had  developed  between  the  two 
Societies.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  each  were  secret  and  attendance  compulsory.  These 
things  engendered  a  group  spirit  which  was  the  more  intense 
because  the  groups  were  small.  Before  five  months  had 
passed  there  was  already  keen  competition  for  new  members, 
a  competition  that  lasted  for  many  years  and  brought  out 
many  ingenious  practices,  some  of  them  of  questionable 
nature.     A  writer  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  of  September  7, 

1835,  says  that  the  state  of  things  among  the  students  owing 
to  this  Society  spirit  was  most  unhappy.  The  two  Societies 
absorbed  all  feelings  and  interests;  "jealousies  arose  and 
then  antipathies ;  and  hostilities  were  finally  carried  so  far 
as  to  divide  brethren  of  the  same  profession.  This  state  of 
things  became  quite  alarming."  It  was  finally  mitigated  by 
the  great  revival  of  the  summer  of  1835. 

But  it  was  only  a  truce  that  Avas  brought  by  the  revival.  A 
year  later  hostilities  were  as  violent   as  ever.     In  August, 

1836,  two  of  the  students,  William  Tell  Brooks,  Euzelian, 
and  James  W.  Hoskins,  Philomathesian,  the  two  deacons  of 
the  church,  had  a  hot  quarrel  when  Brooks  upraided  Hos- 
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kins  because  of  his  methods  of  soliciting  new  members.  Soon 
after  Hoskins  left  the  Institute  and  later  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Baptist  church  and  became  an  Episcopalian 
minister  in  ISTew  Jersey.1 

This  rivalry  existed  for  many  years  and  is  not  yet  al- 
together dead.  Many  amusing  incidents  arose  from  it,  but 
it  had  one  very  beneficial  influence,  in  that  it  brought  strong 
support  for  the  Societies  and  an  eager  desire  on  the  part 
of  every  student  that  his  Society  should  have  the  best  trained 
debaters  and  writers,  and  the  best  scholars.  Up  to  a  certain 
limit  the  degree  of  this  rivalry  has  been  a  good  index  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Societies.  When  it  wanes  interest  in  Society 
work  also  wanes. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  the  Societies  did  not 
have  a  public  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  their  found- 
ing, but  each  Society  had  anniversary  exercises  in  its  own 
hall.  The  chief  celebration  of  the  year  under  Society  auspices 
was  that  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Orator  of  the  day 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Societies.  In  1835  this  was 
J.  C.  Dockery,  Phi.;  in  1836  Hiram  K.  Person,  Eu. ;  in 
1837,  W.  W.  Childers,  Phi. ;  in  1838,  Josiah  H.  Brooks,  Eu. 
The  Societies  saw  that  their  speeches  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  while  the  Board  of  Trustees  requested  that 
Mr.  Dockery's  should  be  published  in  the  Biblical  Recorder. 


1  Brooks's  account  of  the  affair  in  his  Diary  under  date  of  August  5,  1836, 
is  as  follows:  "Passed  most  of  the  day  in  almost  perfect  confusion  in  con- 
sequence of  having  a  dispute  with  James  Hoskins,  the  great  I  am.  This 
dispute  arose  from  some  statements  he  made  relative  to  our  society.  The 
method  he  adopts  in  gaining  members  on  his  Society,  I  deem  entirely  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  The  dispute  wounded  my  feelings 
the  more  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  both  members  of  the  same  Church, 
and  what  is  worse,  deacons  of  the  Church.  The  course  I  should  pursue  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  me  somewhat  difficult.  To  make  concession  to  him 
for  having  attact  him  seems  too  much  when  I  consider  the  course  he  nas 
taken,  a  course  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  ungentlemanly."  The  next 
day  Brooks  has  this  entry:  "Still  dissatisfied  in  mind.  Church  met  in 
the  evening.  Members  quite  cold  to  each  other.  But  little  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  among  us.  The  cause  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  Societies.  Such 
things   I   know   ought  not   to   be." 
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All  may  be  found  in  the  College  Library.  They  are  fair 
student  productions,  Dockery's  perhaps  the  best  of  all. 

For  several  reasons  much  interest  attaches  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day  in  1835.  The  program,  in  the 
preparation  for  which  the  students  had  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Armstrong,  was  well  carried  through;  the 
Society  banners  were  presented  and  publicly  displayed  for 
the  first  time;  and  by  happy  reference  to  each  of  these 
banners  Mr.  Dockery  in  closing  his  speech  aroused  great 
enthusiasm ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  students  had  the  young- 
ladies  of  the  community  as  their  social  guests.  All  of  these 
things,  especially  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  some  of  their 
own  number  surprisingly  able  and  successful  in  public  func- 
tions, kindled  an  enthusiasm  in  the  young  men,  of  which 
we  can  as  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  celebration  still  feel 
the  warmth.  For  a  description  of  the  events  of  the  day  we 
are  indebted  primarily  to  a  writer  in  the  Raleigh  Register  of 
July  28,  1835,  over  the  signature  "A  Friend."1 

A  digest  of  this  article  with  some  new  matter  added  was 
made  for  the  Biblical  Recorder  of  August  by  "A  Student." 
I  am  giving  the  first  part  of  the  article  from  the  Register: 

The  Anniversary  of  Freedom's  Birthday  was  celebrated  by  the 
Students  of  the  Wake  Forest  Institute,  in  a  manner  the  most 
interesting,  perhaps  ever  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  Union; 
and,  I  am  certain,  an  impression  has  been  produced,  that  will 
last  as  long  as  memory  holds  her  seat  in  the  minds  of  the  many 
fair  ones,  who  graced  by  their  presence  and  smiles  this  spirit- 
stirring  scene. 

For  some  days  previous  I  had  been  a  guest  at  the  Institute, 
and  was  aware  that  a  celebration  was  intended,  but  never 
dreamed  that  it  would  be  anything  more  than  an  attempt  to 
copy  after  similar  ones  in  the  Towns  and  Cities.  In  this,  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed,  for  it  exceeded  the  utmost  expectations 
of  the  warmest  friends  and  supporters  of  the  establishment,  and 


1  I    have    stated     above    my    belief     that     this    was    Alban     Hart     who     later 
became    a     tutor    in     the     Institution. 
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I  am  convinced,  every  beholder  went  away  perfectly  delighted 
and  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  I  have  seen  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  larger  assemblages  and  more 
gorgeous  displays,  but  never  anything  like  the  one  I  am  about 
to  describe. 

The  sun  had  not  quite  raised  his  brilliant  head  above  the 
horizon,  when  the  iron-tongued  summoner  tolled  long  and  loud 
for  matins.  In  a  few  moments,  all  the  dormitories  sent  forth 
their  occupants,  and  a  living  stream  was  seen  pouring  into  the 
temporary  chapel  from  all  quarters.  After  prayer  the  beloved 
President,  the  Rev'd.  Mr.  Wait,  gave  some  wholesome  advice  to 
those  under  his  fatherly  protection  and  dismissed  them  with  a 
blessing.  All  was  now  bustle  and  activity,  and  the  students  were 
seen  walking  forth  in  their  holiday  apparel,  with  smiling  faces, 
and  decorated  with  the  ribbon,  or  badge  of  their  respective  So- 
cieties. Carriages  with  "nature's  last  and  best,"  equestrians  and 
pedestrians  in  groups,  soon  swelled  into  a  little  multitude; 
friends  met  friends,  parents  their  children,  and  guardians  their 
wards. 

"Smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears,"  shone  on  every  face, 
and  the  dew  of  affection  like  liquid  pearls,  sparkled  bright  in 
virtues  richest  diadem.  I  turned  my  eyes  away,  for  I  felt 
emotions  within  me  that  recalled  the  days  of  my  boyhood  in 
the  far  distant  land  of  my  fathers;  hastily  I  passed  my  hand 
across  my  brow,  and  hurried  for  relief  to  the  scene  of  the 
forthcoming  ceremony. 

The  rostrum  was  erected  in  a  grove  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  which,  for  classic  beauty,  might  vie  with  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  antiquity.  Seats  were  arranged  in  front  of  the 
orator's  stand,  and  on  either  side  semicircular  ones  for  the 
members  of  the  two  Societies. 

After  viewing  the  tasteful  and  modest  decorations  of  the 
delightful  spot,  I  returned  to  breakfast.  The  air  was  refreshing, 
for  the  sun,  as  if  determined  to  assist  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
memorable  day,  kindly  drew  a  vail  across  his  burning  brow; 
but  the  absence  of  his  light  was  well  atoned  for  by  the  many 
bright  eyes  beaming  from  beneath  brows  of  spotless  white,  illumi- 
nating with  their  glances  every  object  on  which  they  fell,  causing 
many  a  quick  pulsation  among  the  young  lords  of  creation,  and 
making  nature  joyous  in  their  lovely  presence. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Philomathesian  Society,  under  the 
command  of  their  captain,  Mr.  E.  F.  H.  Johnson,  was  drawn  up 
in  military  array  in  front  of  the  dwelling  house,  and  presented 
a  scene  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand every  head  was  uncovered,  for  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Wait, 
the  lady  of  the  President  of  the  Institute,  made  her  appear- 
ance on  the  balcony,  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Society 
and  Mr.  W.  to  present  the  banner.    In  lowering  it  to  the  standard- 
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bearer,  (Mr.  Wiley  A.  Atkinson),  the  following  address  was 
delivered  by  that  lady,  in  a  clear  distinct  tone  of  voice,  and 
was  received  with  marked  respect  and  attention  by  the  young 
gentlemen: 

Sir:  In  committing  to  your  protection  the  banner  of  the  Philo- 
mathesian  Society,  permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  desire  that 
all  the  members  of  this  Association  may  become  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  principles  of  the  Gentleman,  the  Scholar  and 
the  Christian.  Let  the  pure  white  of  this  standard,  the  emblem 
of  innocence  and  purity,  characterize  your  future  lives.  Ever 
bind  that  Gospel  to  your  hearts,  which  you  have,  by  the  very 
significant  emblem  on  one  side  of  this  banner,  professed  to  hold 
in  the  highest  veneration.  You  are  among  the  first  sons  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Institute.  Its  future  character,  in  a  great  degree 
rests  solely  with  you.  Act  nobly;  and  become  its  pride  and 
its  glory. 

At  the  conclusion  every  hat  waived  in  the  air. 

The  banner,  now  displayed  in  due  form,  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
and  might  almost  be  said  to  keep  time  to  the  mellow  strains 
of  national  music,  like  a  thing  of  life.  As  I  looked  on  its 
white  satin  folds,  with  its  golden  emblems  glittering  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  read  its  unpretending  motto. 

"Esse  quam   videri    malo," 

I  could  not  help  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
youthful  army.  Every  eye  seemed  to  have  added  to  its  bright- 
ness a  tear  of  manly  affection,  and  each  countenance  bore  the  im- 
press of  a  determination  to  support  their  motto,  and  protect  their 
banner  from  dishonour  or  insult.  It  was  a  goodly  sight.  When 
the  music  ceased,  the  lady  bowed,  retired,  and  her  salute  was 
returned  in  the  same  respectful  manner  as  on  her  appearance. 
The  Ensign  now  took  his  place,  and  the  word  was  given  to 
March. 

The  Euzelian  Society  soon  occupied  the  same  ground,  and 
under  its  Captain,  Mr.  Wise,  received  their  banner  of  blue  in 
the  same  manner  and  from  the  same  hands.  The  following  address 
accompanied  the  presentation. 

Sir:  In  committing  to  your  care  the  Banner  of  the  Euzelian 
Society,  allow  me  to  express  my  ardent  desire,  that  the  Arts, 
and  Sciences  and  Literature,  and  an  honorable  course  of  extensive 
usefulness,  may  characterize  the  members  of  this  Association, 
and  that  you  may  ever  cherish  all  those  kindred  virtues,  which 
happily  blended,  form  the  basis  of  true  excellence  and  true  great- 
ness. You  have  chosen  your  course.  The  motto  of  this  banner 
proclaims  that  you  will  surmount  every  opposing  obstacle  which 
may  impede  your  way  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Go  on; 
and  while  the  vital  spark  shall  continue  to  animate  your  throb- 
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bing  bosoms  set  no  limit  to  your  researches;  and  when  you  shall 
have  passed  the  boundary  of  time,  may  it  be  yours  to  explore 
new  fields  of  knowledge  in  the  realms  of  unsullied  felicity. 

The  students  noAV  formed  in  lines,  two  abreast  and  six  feet 
apart,  behind  their  respective  banners  and  made  their  way  to 
the  grove,  to  the  north  of  the  campus  where  an  eager  com- 
pany of  visitors,  parents  and  friends,  and  the  young  ladies 
of  the  neighborhood  was  awaiting  them.  As  soon  as  the 
first  note  of  the  music  was  heard  every  whisper  was  hushed 
and  every  eye  was  turned  in  eager  expectancy  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  approaching  young  men  bringing  their 
banners.  Being  in  a  depression  they  could  not  at  first  see 
the  companies,  but  as  they  came  in  view  their  enthusiasm 
was  great  and  they  marked  with  wonder  the  skillful  marches 
and  countermarches  by  which  the  young  men  came  to  their 
seats,  each  Society  in  a  group..  Then  the  two  Presidents 
conducted  the  Clergymen,  the  Reader  and  the  Orator  to  the 
rostrum  to  the  sound  of  music.  Mr.  Dennis,  Baptist  pastor 
at  Wake  Union,  offered  prayer,  J.  T.  Rayner,  a  student  from 
Bertie,  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  J.  C. 
Dockery  of  Richmond  County  delivered  the   Oration. 

After  the  Oration,  and  the  benediction  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  Professor  Armstrong,  who  had  drilled  the  young 
men  for  the  exercises  of  the  day,  requested  the  visitors  to 
remain  while  the  young  men  again  marched  away  with  en- 
signs spread  and  got  ready  the  tables  for  the  young  ladies 
in  the  students'  dining  hall.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when 
they  returned,  and  formed  lines,  the  two  Societies  facing 
each  other,  while  the  young  ladies  preceded  by  the  banners 
and  the  band,  marched  three  abreast  between  them  towards 
the  dining  hall.  As  the  house  was  several  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  young  ladies  had  passed  their 
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lines,  the  young  men  would  make  a  swift  evolution  and  again 
stand  facing  one  another,  and  again  the  slowly  moving  young 
ladies  would  march  between  the  lines  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  youthful  actors.  "With  a  gallantry  worthy  of  the 
most  refined  days  of  chivalry,"  says  the  writer  quoted  above, 
"the  Societies  marched  and  countermarched  on  either  side 
of  the  fair  ones  who  were  formed  into  a  procession,  consist- 
ing of  from  one  to  two  hundred,  who  may  well  lay  claim 
to  be  called  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest."  On  reaching  the 
dining  room  the  standard  bearers  draped  their  silken  banners 
over  the  door  that  the  young  ladies  might  pass  beneath  them 
into  the  dining  room.  Here  they  were  served  by  the  young 
men.  The  scent  of  rose  water  was  in  the  air,  and  it  was  a 
time  of  youthful  gallantry  and  shy  glances. 

After  dinner  the  young  people  were  allowed  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  grove,  where  they  found  a  "feast  of  raisins  and 
a  flow  of  lemonade,"  in  the  language  of  the  student  who  wrote 
the  account  for  the  Biblical  Recorder.  They  also  had  prunes 
and  almonds.1 

In  1836  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  was  even 
more  elaborate.  The  Euzelian  Society  put  forward  their  first 
man,  Mr.  Hiram  K.  Person  of  Chatham  County.  His  subject 
was  "Religious  Slavery  Incompatible  with  Civil  Freedom." 
It  was  thought  to  measure  up  well  to  the  high  standard  set 
by  the  speech  of  Mr.   Dockery  the  year   before.     An  even 


1  The    following    is    from    the    Records    of    the    Euzelian    Society    under    date 
of  August   3,    1835.      It  shows   the   half   of  expense  that  was   its  part: 

"Your   committee   to  whom  was   referred   the  arrangement  of   the   celebration 
of   the   Fourth   of   July,   beg   leave   to  report: 

That  they   did   their  best  to    render    the  day   interesting    and   pleasant.      The 
expenses    incurred    for    the    occasion    are    as    follows, 

Half    box    raisins  $2.50 

Half   box  prunes  1.50 

Six  lb.  Almonds  1.50 

Half    bottle    rose   oil  .30 

Half    jug    lemon    syrup  2.30 

Total  8.10 
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larger  audience  had  been  invited  to  hear  it,  and  the  people 
from  all  the  country  round,  were  there.  A  dinner  consist- 
ing in  part  at  least  of  barbecued  pig  was  served  to  all  the 
company  in  the  grove.  One  of  these  pigs  though  roasted  to 
a  crisp  brown  still  held  in  his  mouth  a  large  red  June  apple. 
The  records  of  the  Euzelian  Society  show  that  this  celebra- 
tion cost  that  society  $28  plus  82  1-2,  though  it  is  not  quite 
evident  whether  the  82^  is  cents  or  dollars.. 

At  night  a  new  feature  was  introduced,  a  play  written  by 
Professor  Armstrong.  As  no  account  of  it  was  published  at 
the  time  we  are  dependent  upon  tradition  for  what  we  know 
of  it.  But  this  tradition  was  collected  from  eye  witnesses 
both  by  T.  H.  Briggs  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes.1 

I  give  here  Mr.  Briggs's  account : 

In  the  evening  seats  had  heen  arranged  on  the  south  side  of 
the  little  streamlet  that  runs  through  the  same  grove  in  which 
the  morning  exercises  were  held,  and  a  space  cleared  on  the 
opposite  side  for  the  stage.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  amphitheater 
effect  was  produced.  The  place  was  lighted  with  torches,  and, 
after  the  entre  by  a  campfire.     The  crowded  seats  were  hushed 


'Briggs's  account  may  be  found  in  the  Wake  Forest  Student,  of  May  1896; 
Sikes's  in  his  "Genesis  of  Wake  Forest  College.''  Briggs  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  play  was  given  in  1835,  at  what  he  called  "The  First 
Commencement  of  Wake  Forest."  He  says,  "The  facts  in  the  following 
article  were  gained  mainly  from  Mrs.  P.  A.  Dunn,  who,  as  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
attended  the  exercises;  additional  information  was  added  by  Mr.  Richard 
Bullock  Seawell,  of  the  Company  of  Players;  Major  John  M.  Crenshaw,  a 
student  at  that  time,  and  from  Mrs.  Brewer,  the  daughter  of  President 
Wait."  Sikes  misled  probably  by  Briggs's  statement  that  Brooks  delivered 
the  Oration  put  the  play  in  the  year  1837  when  he  supposed  that  Brooks 
was  speaker.  But  Brooks  did  not  speak  until  183  8,  when  Professor  Arm- 
strong had  been  a  year  in  Europe.  The  matter  of  date  and  speaker  of  the 
year  is  settled  by  the  following  notes  from  Brooks's  Diary  under  date  of  July 
4,  1836:  "Met  in  the  grove  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  our  Independence;  had  quite  a  large  and  respectable  com- 
pany; performed  the  duties  of  the  day  with  much  credit  to  ourselves;  had 
fine  music;  good  marching;  a  first  rate  oration  delivered  by  H.  K.  Person; 
spectators  generally  well  pleased;  ladies  beautiful  and  agreeable;  had  but 
little  time  to  spend  with  the  ladies;  formed  but  a  very  limited  acquaintance. 
At  night.  Had  quite  an  interesting  time.  Performed  an  exhibition  which 
did  us  much  credit.  Ladies  and  gentemen  well  pleased  with  the  performance. 
Little  interrupted  with  rain  at  the  close  of  the  scene;  quite  inconvenient 
for  neighbours  to  go  home;  very  dark  night."  Brooks  has  notes  on  the 
celebration    of    1835   and    1837   but   says   nothing   of    an    "exhibition." 
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except  for  the  exciting  whispers  of  the  children,  for  a  weird 
effect  was  produced  by  the  wavering  shadows  of  the  tall  trees 
and  by  the  savage  camp  scene. 

The  play  began  as  five  or  six  of  the  company,  dressed  as 
Indians  in  full  war  paint,  feathers  and  moccasins,  rushed  upon 
the  scene  roughly  dragging  a  beautiful  young  girl  (the  late 
George  Saars  Stephenson  of  New  Bern)  by  the  arms,  and  threat- 
ened with  savage  cries  to  scalp  her  with  the  tomahawk.  Finally, 
after  lighting  a  camp  fire,  the  weeping  young  lady  was  bound  to 
a  tree,  and  dried  sticks  were  piled  around,  preparatory  to  burn- 
ing her  alive.  To  add  to  her  tortures,  the  Indians  did  not  begin 
the  human  bonfire  at  once,  but  lay  down  to  sleep,  leaving  one  of 
their  number  to  keep  guard.  These  savages  must  have  been 
pretty  well  civilized,  for  their  countersign  or  password  was, 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  While  the  warriors  slept,  their 
lone  sentinel,  pacing  up  and  down  the  space  before  the  camp- 
fire,  resplendent  in  his  war  dress  and  hideous  in  his  paint 
and  feathers,  would  approach  the  tree  to  which  the  victim  was 
tied  and  would  menace  her  with  his  hunting  knife;  but  the 
heroic  girl  with  her  face  upturned  to  the  heavens,  did  not 
seem  to  heed  the  wild  threats. 

But  help  was  coming!  The  prisoner's  faithful  lover  had 
followed  her  captors,  and  now  he  saw  that  his  opportunity  had 
arrived.  As  the  sentinel  paced  from  the  girl,  her  lover  (Mr. 
Richard  Bullock  Seawell,  of  Wake  County)  would  slip  from  tree 
to  tree,  all  the  while  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
sweetheart.  Once  a  cracking  branch  almost  betrayed  him,  and 
the  sentinel  sprang  behind  a  tree  and  prepared  to  awaken  his 
comrades,  but  after  looking  all  about  and  seeing  no  one,  he 
resumed  his  march.  When  near  enough  to  the  captive,  the  young 
gallant  waited  until  the  Indian  approached  the  furtherest  limit 
of  his  beat,  and  slipping  out  from  his  concealment,  he  cut  the 
ropes  that  bound  his  true  love  and  together  they  made  a  wild 
rush  to  the  woods  for  freedom.  The  whole  band  was  aroused 
by  the  noise,  and  began  the  chase.  They  filled  the  woods  with 
their  blood  curdling  yells  and  the  recapture  of  the  young  lady 
seemed  inevitable;  but  just  at  that  time  a  drum's  beat  was 
heard,  and  Colonel  George  Washington  (Michael  Thompson  of 
Wake  County)  at  the  head  of  his  brave  Virginia  regiment 
marched  to  the  rescue.  Several  of  the  Indians  were  captured,  and 
the  rest  fled  through  the  woods.  Of  course,  the  lovers  were 
happily  congratulated  by  Colonel  Washington,  and  the  epilogue 
told  how  they 

"Did  ever  after  happy  live, 

With  all  the  joys  that  Heaven  can  give." 

Here  the  play  terminated.  All  was  intensely  real  to  the 
younger  persons  of  the  audience;  and  as  the  company  dispersed, 
many   a  parent's  hand   was  pressed   with   childish   timidity,  and 
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for  weeks  afterwards — according  to  one  of  my  informants — every 
shadow  after  dusk  would  suggest  an  Indian  with  tomahawk 
raised  for  murder,  while  the  hoot  of  the  owls  would  recall  the 
wild  warwhoops  of  the  savages. 

This  might  be  urged  as  evidence  that  to  Wake  Forest 
belonged  the  first  college  playmakers  of  the  State. 

In  1837  the  Oration  was  delivered  by  W.  W.  Childers,  a 
student  from  South  Carolina,  belonging  to  the  Philoma- 
thesian  Society;  in  1838  by  Josiah  H.  Brooks,  Euzelian,  of 
Chatham  County.,  After  this  there  were  no  more  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  since  with  the  institution  of  the  college, 
the  school  year  closed  in  June. 

Before  we  leave  the  Societies  we  will  say  another  word 
about  the  banners.  From  the  first  they  contained  the  mottoes, 
and  the  cabalistic  letters,  "Sentram"  for  the  Philomathesian 
and  "I.  C.  T.  Q."  for  the  Euzelian  which  at  present  charac- 
terize them.1  The  designs  also  were  the  same.  Who  made 
them  is  not  certain.  A  Mr.  Waugh  gave  several  lectures  on 
art  before  the  Philomathesian  Society  in  the  spring  of  1835,2 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  designed  the  banners.  It  has  been 
thought  that  since  Mrs.  Wait  presented  them  she  also  made 
them.  But  this  is  not  certain..  Tradition  says  that  the  Phil- 
omathesian banner  at  least  was  painted  "by  a  Virginia  lady," 
probably  Miss  Merriam,  who  became  the  wife  of  Professor 
White.  The  central  design  of  this  banner  shows  an  angel 
bursting  from  the  clouds  and  flying  over  the  earth,  a  trumpet 
in  her  mouth  and  a  scroll  in  her  hand.  On  this  scroll  are 
written  the  Greek  letters  which  mean  "The  Everlasting 
Gospel,"  taken  from  Revelations  13  :6,  which  verse  evidently 
inspired  the  painter.  Hence  the  picture  proclaims  to  the 
world  that  the  Philomathesian  Society  has  for  its  ruling  pur- 


1  Pritchard,    "A    Brief    History    of    the    Literary    Societies,    Student,    I,     61. 

2  Records    of   Phi.    Society,    and    Brooks's    Diary. 
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pose  the  giving  of  the  everlasting  gospel  to  the  world.  The 
banner  of  the  Euzelian  Society  has  two  designs,  one  on 
either  side.  On  the  obverse  is  an  inspiring,  breezy  portrait 
of  Mother  Euzelia,  standing  resplendent  in  the  sunlight  and 
inviting  her  sons  to  the  fair  fields  of  Literature  and  Science. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  temple  of  fame  with  all  its  suggestive 
challenge  to  the  ambitious  youth  to  scale  the  rough  paths 
that  lead  to  its  serene  heights.  The  ground  color  of  the 
Euzelian  banner  is  blue ;  that  of  the  Philomathesian  banner 
at  first  white  was  soon  changed  to  red,  probably  after  four 
years  when  the  Societies  had  new  banners  made.1 

To  the  Societies  is  to  be  accredited  the  excellent  library 
facilities  the  students  had  in  the  days  of  the  Institute.  Erom 
the  first  each  Society  had  its  own  library.  When  in  1837 
they  got  into  their  new  halls  they  provided  shelves  for 
their  books  around  the  walls  and  made  regulations  for  lend- 
ing them  to  their  members.  Brooks  tells  of  the  interest 
among  the  students  aroused  by  the  receipt  of  new  books.  On 
one  occasion  they  received  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars' 
worth.2 

In  the  development  of  their  libraries,  the  Societies  had 
the  help  and  advice  of  Professor  John  Armstrong  who,  as 
is  shown  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  bought 
books  for  the  Institute  and  was  Librarian  until  July,  1837. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  his  suggestion  that  in  the  Report 
on  the  Institute  to  the  Convention  of  1836,  the  Committee 


1  Records    of    Eu.     Society. 

"  Brooks's  Diary  for  August  22  and  23,  1836;  Books  for  our  Society  arrived 
this  evening,  but  did  not  get  to  see  them,  in  consequence  of  the  great  crowd 
of  students  around  the  box,  before  it  was  even  opened.  .  .  .  After  I 
got  up  my  Livy  Lesson,  went  up  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  room;  saw  a  splendid 
assortment  of  books,  eight  hundred  dollars  worth.  Our  Society  books  are 
very   elegant,   some   first  rate    works. 
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urged  that  a  good  library  was  indispensable  to  a  seminary 
that  aspired  to  high  character,  and  needful  both  to  professor 
and  student. 

Religious  Interests 

The  development  of  religious  interest  and  activity  in  the 
Institute  during  the  first  years  was  such  as  to  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  its  friends. 

The  seventy  students  who  were  registered  for  the  year 
1834  had  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  homes  of  planters 
many  of  them  well  to  do,  and  had  only  limited  religious  ad- 
vantages. Only  eighteen  were  professors  of  religion  when 
they  came  to  the  Institute.1  Many  of  these  wTere  mere  lads 
of  an  age  when  religious  instruction  was  the  most  opportune. 
And  this  religious  instruction  they  found  at  the  Institute. 
Twice  a  day,  once  before  breakfast,  and  once  again  before 
supper,  they  assembled  for  worship,  wThich  was  led  by  the 
pious  and  dignified  Wait.  On  Sunday  they  heard  preaching 
in  the  morning  and  attended  a  Bible  class  or  prayer  meeting 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  In  a  few  weeks  the  religious 
influence  coming  from  the  teaching  and  godly  conversation 
of  Principal  Wait  had  brought  serious  concern  to  a  few 
of  the  students.  From  week  to  week  this  concern  continued 
to  grow  until  it  resulted  in  the  first  of  four  great  revivals 
which  followed  one  another  at  intervals  of  about  a  year  at 
the  Institute.  This  first  revival  came  in  the  last  days  of 
August  and  the  first  days  of  September,  1834.  Four  of 
the  students  attended  a  camp  meeting  in  Granville  County, 
where  two  of  them  made  a  profession,  and  a  third  became 
much  concerned.  The  newT  con-verts  returning  to  the  In- 
stitute, one  on  August  27,  the  other  Thursday,  August  28, 


Letter   of   Wait   in    Baptist   Interpreter   of    October    4,    1824. 
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"a  day  never  to  be  forgotten, "  began  to  converse  with 
tbeir  fellow  students..  By  midday  many  students  who  bad 
become  seriously  affected  and  awakened  to  tbeir  condition 
as  sinners,  bad  got  together  in  one  of  tbe  log  cabins  used  as 
dormitories  and  were  begging  for  mercy.  I  give  tbe  further 
description  from  tbe  letter  of  Wait  mentioned  just  above : 

I  was  then  convinced  that  the  Lord  had  come.  The  regular 
business  of  the  Institute  was  instantly  suspended  and  religious 
services  commenced.  These  services  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers 
and  exhortations.  After  continuing  these  services  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  a  prayer  meeting  was  appointed 
to  commence  at  early  candle-light.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
each  one  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  should  spend 
as  much  of  the  intervening  time  as  practicable  in  secret  prayer 
to  God  for  the  outpouring  of  his  spirit  upon  us. 

Seeing  so  many  deeply  affected  all  around  me,  I  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  how  many  were  willing  it  should  be  known  that 
they  were  concerned  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  work  upon  the  passions.  A  little  time  was  allowed 
for  serious  reflection.  After  which  each  one  then  resolved  to 
seek  with  all  his  might  the  salvation  of  his  soul  was  affec- 
tionately invited  to  give  me  his  hand.  Without  the  least  disorder 
and  in  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate  manner  nearly  every 
person  present  came  forward  and  gave  me  his  hand.  This 
moment  seemed  as  solemn  as  eternity.  "We  then  separated  and 
each  one  sought  a  place  to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  witnessed  more  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

According  to  appointment  we  met  again  at  night.  In  the 
meantime  the  news  of  the  excitement  reached  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  neighbors  who  thought  proper  tc  meet  with  us.  A  short 
but  appropriate  discourse  was  delivered  by  our  brother,  Elder 
John  Purify.  The  seriousness  increased.  It  was  very  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  in  our  midst.  At  an  early 
hour  some  were  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  And  before  the 
meeting  closed  sixteen  of  the  students  professed  to  have  found 
Jesus  precious  to  their  souls.  We  continued  meeting  the  next 
day,  when  others  were  enabled  to  join  their  fellow  students  in 
praising  the  Lord.  We  did  not  indeed  close  this  happy  meeting 
until  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday,  before  which  time 
thirty-five  of  the  students  indulged  the  hope  that  they  had 
passed  from  death  unto  life. 

Possibly  the  number  of  converts  among  tbe  students  was 
increased  by  later  professions.     In  addition  to  tbe  students 
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a  young  man  of  the  neighborhood  and  one  of  the  female 
slaves  also  professed  a  hope.  Writing  of  this  great  revival 
many  years  later  Wait  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  the  assembled  students  "like  a  mighty  rushing  wind."1 
The  revival  of  the  year  1835  began  on  August  18  and 
continued  for  several  weeks.  Its  various  events  are  described 
in  much  detail  in  letters  by  several  writers  in  the  Biblical 
Recorder  of  September  2,  9,  16,  and  23,  1835.  Like  the 
revival  of  the  previous  year  it  began  with  some  of  the 
students  attending  a  camp-meeting.  Again  we  have  accounts 
of  students  going  apart,  each  to  his  own  place,  for  secret 
prayer;  of  an  all  absorbing  religious  interest  that  embraced 
practically  every  student;  of  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  and  cries 
for  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  penitents;  of  calm,  quiet  wait- 
ing for  the  Lord,  often  in  the  deep  hush  of  silent  prayer,  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians ;  of  powerful  manifestations  of 
divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  the  obstinate;  of  young  men 
finding  the  Lord  while  preparing  their  lessons,  and  "rejoicing 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  Great  was  the 
spiritual  exaltation  of  the  writers.  As  one  tells  of  the  won- 
derful progress  of  the  meeting  he  breaks  out  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "Bless  the  Lord,  0,  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  His  holy  name."  The  number  of  conversions 
among  the  students  was  about  forty.2 


1  Student,  II. 

2  The  following  note  from  Brooks's  Diary,  under  date  of  August  24,  1835, 
indicates  the  method  of  work  and  interest  of  the  Christian  students  in  this 
revival:  "The  brethren  built  a  little  Bethel  in  a  secret  spot  in  order  that 
they  might  retire  and  pray  for  their  fellow  students  who  were  mourning  the 
love  of  God  to  know.  And  we  can  say  of  a  truth  on  tlue  following  night 
that  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  us  in  a  very  particular  manner;  we 
indeed  had  the  best  wine  for  the  last.  Four  or  five  of  our  precious  young 
students  professed  a  hope  in  Christ.  O,  how  happy  are  they  who  the  Savior 
obey,"    etc. 
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There  were  great  revivals  also  during  the  last  days  of 
August  and  the  first  days  of  September  in  the  years  1836  and 
1837.1 

The  news  of  these  revivals  brought  great  joy  to  the  friends 
of  Wake  Forest.  They  saw  in  them  the  seal  of  the  Lord's  ap- 
proval on  the  new  school,  while  Meredith,  as  if  answering 
captious  critics,  said,  "What  will  the  opposition  say  to  this  ?"2 

The  "Reports  on  the  Institute"  for  these  years  to  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  read  like  psalms  of  victory.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  for  1834: 

Your  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  referring  to 
the  blessed  fact  of  the  late  revival  among  the  students  of  the 
Institution.  We  may  say  blessed,  because  few  such  incidents 
are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history — that  it  should  please 
God,  in  such  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  to  pour  out  his  spirit 
upon  so  many,  so  young,  by  such  feeble  means,  in  so  short  a 
period,  to  the   conversion,  and   we   hope,  the   final   salvation   of 


1  The  best  account  of  the  revival  of  1836  is  found  in  Brooks's  Diary.  It 
is  valuable  as  showing;  the  students'  point  of  view.  Under  date  of  Saturday, 
July  30,  he  says:  "Today  appointed  for  fasting  and  prayer,  not  only  for  our 
own  lukewarmness  as  Christians,  but  for  the  conversion  of  our  ungodly 
fellow  students  who  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity ; 
who  are  posting  their  way  to  ruin  as  fast  as  the  wheels  of  time  can  carry 
them  along.  Wickedness  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  this  year  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Institution  has  been  in  operation."  During  all  the 
month  of  August  he  tells  us  Professor  Armstrong  was  preaching  powerful 
evangelistic  sermons.  The  revival  began  on  August  28,  for  which  Brooks 
has    the    following    account: 

"Met  for  worship.  Sermon  by  Mr.  Armstrong  from  Matt.  19:21.  His 
Sermon  was  very  interesting  and  instructive;  his  appeals  to  the  unconverted 
were  quite  touching.  Evening.  Met  in  prayer  meeting.  Mr.  Wait  gave 
quite  a  warm  exhortation;  considerable  feeling  on  the  occasion.  After  meet- 
ing Brother  Jones  and  Bro.  Hoskins  went  down  to  the  bethel  which  was 
visite-d  last  year,  and  whilst  looking  about,  they  recollected  the  good  times 
we  had  on  last  year,  which  had  a  tendency  to  soften  their  hearts,  and  made 
them  feel  considerably  revived.  After  this  several  of  the  other  brethren  went 
down,  and  sang  and  prayed  and  exhorted.  Several  of  the  students  who 
were  not  professors  of  religion  went  down  also,  and  some  of  them  seemed 
considerably  affected.  I  hope  we  shall  yet  have  a  glorious  revival.  The  signs 
of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  something  good."  And  under  date  of  September  4. 
"Met  in  the  afternoon.  Serious  feeling  among  the  students.  Mr.  Wait  gave 
quite  an  appropriate  exhortation.  Met  at  night,  and  behold,  the  blessed 
Redeemer  of  man  was  with  us  and  we  had  a  most  glorious  time." 

Accounts  of  the  revival  of  1837  may  be  found  briefly  in  the  Diary  of  Brooks, 
who  says  that  some  of  the  services  were  at  Wake  Union  church ;  and  in  the 
Biblical  Recorder  of  September  6  and  13,  in  letters  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Pinch  and 
President  Wait.  The  number  of  conversions  was  25  of  whom  14  were 
students. 

2  Baptist  Interpreter,   September   30,    1834. 
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about  forty  souls;  but  such  are  the  facts,  and  though  to  us 
they  may  appear  wonderful,  yet  we  rejoice  in  their  result,  and 
take  courage  in  the  belief  that  God,  in  his  good  providence,  is 
already  rewarding  the  labor  of  those  who  have  toiled  to  put  the 
Institution  into  operation,  by  thus  early  bringing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  those  whose  happy  lot  it  has  been 
to  be  placed  in  Wake  Forest  Institute.  1 

The  following  is  from  the  Report  for  1836: 

Your  Committee  cannot  express  the  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
God,  and  the  joy,  with  which  the  fact  that  another  revival  has 
occurred  amnog  the  students  fills  their  bosoms.  Three  revivals 
in  three  successive  years!  Is  not  this  an  unparalleled  oc- 
currence? Surely  God  takes  delight  in  this  institution.  He  has 
stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  his  approbation — shall  it  not  then 
continue  to  proper?     We  believe  it  will. 

And  the  following  is  from  the  Report  for  1837: 

And  most  glorious  of  all,  God  has  blessed  it,  every  year  of  its 
existence,  with  a  most  remarkable  outpouring  of  his  holy  spirit, 
upon  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  the  present  year  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood.  We  know  of  no  other  seminary  of  learning 
so  signally  blessed  in  this  respect.  In  that  sequestered  spot  of 
rural  beauty,  where  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  forest  were 
only  broken  by  the  moans  of  the  passing  breezes,  the  lights 
of  science  now  scatter  their  radiance,  the  hum  of  industry  is 
heard,  and  by  the  messenger  of  truth,  "the  violated  law  speaks 
out  its  thunders,  and  in  strains  as  sweet  as  angels  use,  the 
Gospel  whispers  peace,"  and  the  repentant  sigh  and  heartfelt 
prayer  of  the  penitent,  and  the  song  of  new  born  souls,  break, 
ever  and  anon,  upon  the  ears  of  cherubim  and  men. 

Organization  of  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church 

As  a  result  of  the  first  revivals  came  the  organization  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church.  In  1834  the  only  Baptist 
church  in  the  vicinity  was  at  "Wake  Union,  a  mile  to  the 
northwest.  The  faculty  and  students  of  the  Institute  wor- 
shipped in  the  chapel  of  the  school.  The  services  on  Sundays 
consisted  of  preaching  in  the  morning  and  prayer  meeting 


1  From    "Report    on    the    Institute,"    Union    Camp    Ground,    Rowan    County. 
Oct.    30    to    Nov.    3d,    1835. 
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at  night.  On  June  21,  1835,  was  organized  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  students.1  Before  this  society  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  16,  1835,  a  proposition  was  made  and  approved  that 
a  church  be  formed  at  the  Institute.  A  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  get  the  names  of  prospective  members.2  The 
revival  which  began  two  days  later  seems  to  have  interrupted 
the  plans,  and  it  was  not  until  August  30  that  the  church 
was  constituted.  Never  was  a  church  formed  under  more 
gracious  conditions.  The  revival  then  in  progress  had  lifted 
the  whole  community  with  transports  of  spiritual  enthusiasm. 
On  this  Sunday  morning  Professor  Armstrong  preached  a 
short  sermon  from  John  3  :8,  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,"  etc.3 

The  simple  record  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  is  told 
in  the  first  minute  in  the  "Wake  Forest  Church  Book,"  as 
follows : 

The  religious  part  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  believing 
that  it  would  tend  more  to  promote  their  knowledge  of  church 
government,  their  advancement  in  spiritual  things,  and  the 
purity  of  their  character  as  Christians  and  followers  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  to  have  a  Church  constituted  at  this  place, 
obtained  letters  of  dismission  from  their  respective  Churches, 
and  were  constituted  a  church  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wait  on 
the  last  Sabbath  in  August.  After  the  constitution  of  the  church 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  elect  such  officers  as  are  usually 
attached  to  churches  for  their  government.  Accordingly,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wait  was  chosen  Pastor  of  the  Church,  which  appoint- 
ment he   accepted  on   condition   that   the  Rev.   John   Armstrong 


1  "June  21,  Sunday  evening,  two  o'clock.  Met  this  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  Society,  which  we  call  the  inquiry  Society  of  Wake 
Forest  Institute.  The  object  of  this  society  is  for  our  own  spiritual  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  others."    Brooks's   Diary. 

2  Brooks's    Diary,    August    16,    1835. 

3  From  Brooks's  Diary:  "He  showed  four  different  ways  that  the  spirit 
of  God  works  in  the  heart  of  man — comparing  Paul's  conversion  to  a 
tornado,  the  Jailer's  to  a  mighty  hurricane,  that  of  the  3000  at  Pentecost  to 
piercing  wind,  that  of  the  Thief  on  the  Cross  to  a  gentle  zephyr.  After  the 
sermon  we  proceeded  to  constitute  a  church.  The  Heavenly  Dove  with  all 
its  quickening  powers  came  down  among  us.  Professor  Armstrong  was 
our  organ.      Rev.   Pres.   Wait   constituted    us   as  a    church." 
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should  be  assistant  Pastor;  which  was  agreed  to.  George  Wash- 
ington was  elected  Clerk;  and  Rob.  M.  Noxon,  Treasurer.  The 
election  of  deacons  was  deferred  until  the  next  church  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  received — Resolved, 
That  this  Church  shall  be  called  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church. 

The  blessings  of  heaven  were  asked  and  we  adjourned. 

The  members  who  were  constituted  as  a  church  are:  Rev.  John 
Armstrong,  Hiram  K.  Person,  Josiah  H.  Brooks,  William  T. 
Brooks,  Willie  R.  Powell,  Robert  M.  Noxon,  James  W.  Hoskins, 
Joshua  Hackney,  Francis  T.  Riggs,  Burton  A.  Ernul,  William  I. 
Sutton,  William  T.  Outlaw,  James  A.  Delk,  Josiah  H.  Skinner, 
William  C.  Watts,  William  C.  Skinner,  George  Washington. 

A  much  more  detailed  account  is  given  in  a  letter  in  the 
Biblical  Recorder  of  September  23,  1835.  By  pre-arrange- 
ment  those  who  were  constituted  into  a  church  were  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  rostrum ;  those  who  expected  to  get 
their  letters  and  unite  later  were  at  the  left  of  the  rostrum, 
while  those  who  has  been  recently  converted  were  invited  to 
take  the  seats  to  the  right.  These  were  about  thirty,  "their 
hearts  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy."  After  they  had  taken 
their  seats  the  invitation  wras  given  for  all  who  were  anxious 
about  the  salvation  of  their  souls  to  come  forward  and  join 
the  rejoicing  throng,  whereupon  every  other  person  in  the 
house  came.  At  this  spectacle  Professor  Armstrong,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  his  emotions,  broke  out  in  words  of 
exulting  thankfulness,  "God  is  for  us ;  God  is  with  us ;  who 
can  be  against  us  ?"  Of  the  recent  converts  thirteen  joined 
the  church  at  this  time.  They  were  Lewis  DuPre,  John 
Trantham,  Jesse  Jackson,  Oscar  F.  Baxter,  Nicholas  Prince, 
George  May,  Joseph  Moore,  Philip  Gathings, .  Richard 
Hatch,  Alfred  Jordan,  John  C.  Rogers,  Nazareth  Legett, 
Thomas  Bush,  Dallas  R.  Wood,  Edwin  Hinton,  Sampson 
Gathings.  In  addition  to  these,  "Jim  a  Servant"  was  also 
baptized.  William  Jones  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Jones,  and 
Henry  L.  Graves  were  soon  received   by  letter.     Thus  the 
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little  church  after  a  few  weeks  had  thirty  seven  members,  one 
a  servant,  one  lone  woman,  a  student's  wife,1  two  instructors 
and  thirty-three  students  of  the  Institute..  The  writer  from 
whom  I  have  quoted  above  saw  in  it  "A  New  era  in  the 
history  of  our  institution,  yes,  in  our  denomination  in 
North  Carolina."2 

The  baptism  of  the  new  candidates  was  on  September  11. 
The  place,  described  as  "three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,"  was  probably  where  the  road  crosses  the  little  stream 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Campus.  A  very  large  crowd  was 
assembled  to  witness  it.  Professor  Armstrong  made  an  ad- 
dress, Rev.  T.  R.  Crocker  offered  prayer,  and  the  young  men 
were  led  down  into  the  water  and  baptized  by  President  Wait. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  black  robes,  giving  an  imposing 
appearance  and  adding  to  the  grandeur,  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  ceremony  the  congre- 
gation repaired  to  the  chapel  where  the  young  men  who  had 
been  baptized  were  most  affectionately  taken  into  the  church, 
after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  taken. 

The  Wake  Forest  Church  was  first  constituted  entirely  of 
those  who  were  members  of  Wake  Forest  Institute,  one  being 
a  professor  and  all  the  others  students.  The  minute  of  its 
constitution  quoted  above  shows  that  one  of  is  objects  was 
to  train  the  students  in  church  work.  It  continued  for  more 
than  half  a  century  predominantly  a  student  church. 
Students  filled  its  offices,  looked  after  its  discipline,  took  an 
active  part  in  its  public  services  and  the  church  meetings, 
and  were  among  the  delegates  to  the  Association  and  Con- 


1  The  first  woman  baptized  into  the  church  was  a  Mrs.  DuPre,  on  October 
16,  1837.  "and,  after  Baptism,  we  came  to  Bro.  Wait's  dwelling,  where  Mrs. 
DuPre  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church."  Wake  Forest  Church 
Records. 

2  This  writer  was  probably  Alban  Hart,  tutor  in  that  year.  He  is  probably 
the  same  writer  who  signs  his  name  "O.  N."  and  who  had  an  article  in 
the  Biblical  Recorder  of  October  21,  from  which  I  get  the  information  about 
the  baptism   also. 
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ventions.  The  first  clerk  was  George  Washington,  who  on 
leaving  Wake  Forest  in  1836  to  become  a  student  of  Yale1 
was  succeeded  by  R.  M.  Noxon,  who  in  turn  was  succceeded 
by  W.  W.  Childers,  who  continued  in  that  place  during  the 
period  of  the  Institute.  The  Treasurers  in  order  for  the 
same  period  were  R.  M.  Noxon  and  Lewis  DuPre.  The 
first  Deacons  were  Hiram  K.  Person  and  Willie  R.  Powell. 
Having  left  the  Institute  they  were  succeeded  in  April,  1836, 
by  W.  T.  Brooks  and  James  W.  Hoskins,  the  latter  being 
succeeded  in  August,  1838,  by  J.  L.  Prichard. 

The  young  church  was  most  jealous  of  the  character  and 
good  name  of  its  members.  In  fact,  it  undertook  to  see 
that  no  one  professing  the  name  of  Christ,  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  this  church  or  not,  indulged  in  things  unbecoming  a 
Christian.  In  accord  with  a  resolution  passed  in  November 
1835,  the  Deacons  closely  observed  the  life  of  all  members  of 
Baptist  churches  and  reported  to  the  home  church  any  irrelig- 
ious conduct.  And  any  member  of  the  church  who  proved 
unfaithful  was  excluded.  In  the  first  three  years  at  least 
six  students  were  so  dismissed,  and  another  was  under  in- 
vestigation which  finally  led  to  his  expulsion.  Here  was 
a  case  of  Student  Self  Government,  for  the  committees  that 
investigated  the  charges  of  misconduct  were  the  students 
themselves,  the  student  deacons  and  others. 

JNTor  was  all  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  students  of  a 
punitive  nature.  After  very  sadly  dismissing  a  member  in 
about  a  month  after  its  organization  the  church  appointed 
six  young  men,  Hiram  K.  Person,  J.  H.  Brooks,  Jas.  W. 
Hoskins,  W.  R.  Powell,  W.  T.  Brooks,  and  R.  E.  JNToxon,  to 
divide  the  members  of  the  church  into  classes,  and  to  conduct 
regular  class  meetings,  each  for  his  group.     These  meetings, 


1  Brooks's   Diary. 
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though  not  kept  up  without  long  intermissions,  according  to 
Brooks,1  proved  very  beneficial  and  comforting. 

The  religious  fervor  of  the  young  church  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existenced 
it  had  licensed  seven  of  its  number  each  to  exercise  his  gifts 
in  preaching,  "wherever  in  the  providence  of  God  he  may  be 
called."  These  were  J.  H.  Brooks,  W.  T.  Brooks,  H.  L. 
Graves,  J.  B.  White,  J.  L.  Prichard,  and  Lewis  DuPre. 
D.  F.  Richardson  and  LI.  L.  Graves  were  ordained.  Some  of 
these,  at  least,  W.  T.  Brooks  and  H.  L.  Graves  like  fledglings 
were  thrust  forth  by  mother  church  without  any  warning  to 
try  their  wings.  Brooks  tells  us  that  much  to  his  surprise 
on  November  30,  1836,  the  ardent  Armstrong  after  stating 
the  great  need  of  preachers  in  the  denomination  introduced 
a  resolution  in  church  meeting,  ''That  in  our  estimation  our 
Brethren  Henry  L.  Graves  and  Win.  T.  Brooks  are  called 
of  God  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  church  to  authorize  them  to  preach  the  gospel  wherever 
they  may  be  called;  and  that  the  Pastor  be  authorized  to 
furnish  them  with  an  instrument  of  writing  signed  by  him 
and  the  Clerk  which  shall  be  considered  as  a  License."  This 
was  adopted. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  great  religious  develop- 
ment which  we  have  outlined  above  was  due  primarily  to  the 
character  and  influence  of  President  Wait  and  Professor 
Armstrong.  The  Diary  of  W.  T.  Brooks,  from  which  I  have 
quoted  so  often,  contains  a  record  of  the  religious  wTork  of 
the  Institute  beginning  with  March  14,  1835,  and  continuing 
to  the  summer  of  1837.  This  reveals  the  great  religious 
activity  of  both  these  men.  During  this  time  Brooks  tells 
of  no  fewer  than  seventy-five  sermons  he  heard  at  the  In- 


Diary  for  April  6,    1836. 
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stitute ;  of  nearly  all  he  gives  the  texts ;  of  many  he  gives 
the  outlines.  He  credits  President  Wait  with  twenty-four 
sermons,  and  always  speaks  of  them  with  appreciation,  re- 
marking on  their  appropriateness,  their  force,  their  interest, 
but  evidently  finding  them  somewhat  less  animated  than  he 
would  have  liked.  For  Armstrong,  Brooks  mentions  thirty- 
two  sermons,  besides  numerous  addresses  and  exhortations. 
He  nearly  always  gives  an  outline  and  often  a  course  of  re- 
flexion aroused  by  them.  The  following  notes  will  serve  to 
indicate  something  of  the  enthusiasm  Armstrong's  sermons 
aroused  in  his  youthful  hearer  : 

Sunday,  March  14,  1835.  Attended  worship  in  the  new  Acad. 
Sermon  by  Prof.  Armstrong  from  9th  chapter  of  Luke,  Whosoever 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  etc.  Very  much  pleased  with  the 
services  of  the  day.  PVIay  5,  1835.  Sermon  by  Prof.  Armstrong 
from  Luke  16:25.  "Son,  Remember."  I  do  not  remember  ever 
hearing  a  more  searching  sermon  in  all  my  life.  Sunday,  July 
19,  1835.  Sermon  from  Titus  2:13.  I  never  heard  a  more  beauti- 
ful description  of  the  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
in  all  my  life.  April  28,  1836.  Sermon  much  to  purpose.  He 
made  a  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  unconverted.  May  1.  He 
addressed  the  unconverted  with  uncommon  pathos  and  earnest- 
ness.    May   21,   1837.     His   sermon  was  really   sublime. 

Brooks's  Diary  shows  that  Armstrong  and  Wait  were  very 
helpful  to  the  students  in  prayer  meeting  and  in  their  Society 
of  Inquiry.  In  the  latter  the  young  men  heard  papers  from 
their  own  members  on  work  in  mission  fields ;  discussed 
questions  of  doctrine  such  as  baptism,  close  communion,  feet- 
washing,  uniformly  deciding  them  in  favor  of  the  Baptist 
contention;  and  also  matters  of  personal  conduct.  We  have 
seen  that  under  the  leadership  of  Armstrong  many  of  the 
students  decided  to  abandon  the  use  of  coffee.  On  April  23, 
1835,  Armstrong  brought  before  them  the  question  of  tobacco 
also,  and  introduced  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Welch  to  address  them 
on  the  subject,  who  was  so  effectual  that   "almost   all  the 
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students  joined  themselves  into  a  Society,  and  declared  they 
would  abandon  the  use  of  tobacco."  Another  question  dis- 
cussed was  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  on  which 
after  several  meetings  the  conclusion  was  reached  that,  on 
Sunday  it  was  wrong  to  write  letters  except  those  of  religious 
nature ;  very  inconsistent  for  a  Christian  to  shave ;  while  the 
question  of  sleeping  on  Sunday  was  postponed  for  further 
consideration.1 

During  the  period  of  the  Institute  the  students  had  the 
privilege  also  of  hearing  several  visiting  preachers,  among 
them  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  denomination  at  that 
time.  Among  these  were  Rev.  Richard  Furman  of  South 
Carolina  on  April  20,  1835;  Rev.  Thomas  Meredith  and 
Rev.  J.  D.  Hartwell  of  South  Carolina  on  May  10,  1835; 
Dr.  William  Hooper  on  March  9,  1836;  Rev.  B.  Manly,  on 
May  22,  1S36;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  President  of  Columbian 
College  on  April  16,  1S37.2 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  March  3,  1836,  came  the 
first  death  in  the  little  college  community,   that  of  Daniel 


1  Brooks's    Diary,     April    23,    July    19. 

2  Brooks's  notes  on  these  men  and  their  sermons  are  interesting.  Of  Fur- 
man  he  says:  "Had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  very  delightful  sermon  delivered 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Furman  of  South  Carolina,  from  2  Peter,  1:4";  of  Meredith,  "a 
very  elegant  sermon."  Of  Hooper,  "His  manners  on  the  whole  are  quite 
engaging ;  he  speaks  mild,  intelligible ;  and  seems  to  adopt  himself  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  indeed  may  be  considered  an  honor  to  the  Baptist  cause."  Of 
Manly,  "A  very  excellent  sermon.  His  sermon  had  the  most  salutary  effect 
upon  us.  The  dignified  appearance  of  the  man,  the  humble  piety  that 
seemed  to  grace  all  his  actions,  quite  took  the  attention  of  almost  every  student. 
He  is  a  man  rather  above  the  ordinary-  size,  quite  corpulent  for  a  man 
of  his  age  (I  would  suppose  his  age  between  30  and  40  years).  The  wholesome 
admonitions  I  heard  from  his  sacred  lips  I  hope  will  never  escape  from  me." 
Of  Chapin,  "He  is  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  grave-looking,  the  snow 
of  winter  upon  his  locks,  his  age  between  fifty  and  sixty.  .  .  .  piety 
and    reverence   for   the    Deity    seem   to   mark    every    word   and    action. 

He  preached  twice  for  us.  .  .  .  Monday.  Had  a  most  delightful  in- 
terview this  morning  with  Bro.  Chapin.  All  the  professors  of  religion  were 
requested  to  repair  to  Mr.  Wait's  dwelling.  .  .  .  On  our  arrival  Bro. 
Chapin  shook  hands  with  us,  and  gave  us  a  short  address  relative  to  the 
great  work  of  the  ministry.  After  we  sang  a  hymn,  the  old  saint  asked  the 
benediction  of  heaven  iipon  us;  his  prayer  was  very  affecting;  after  prayer 
bid   us    farewell,    which    was    still    more    affecting." 
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Lindsay  Russell,  a  student  from  Currituck.1  As  early  as 
July  1835  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  made  provision  for 
laying  off  a  grave  yard  on  the  premises,2  and  to  this  on 
March  5,  the  remains  of  Young  Russell  were  carried  by 
students  and  faculty  in  procession.  Professor  Armstrong 
made  a  talk,  President  Wait  offered  a  "most  solemn  prayer," 
after  which  the  little  company  laid  the  body  away  and 
marched  back  in  procession  to  the  house.  On  March  13, 
Professor  Armstrong  preached  the  funeral  sermon.3  On 
April  9,  1837,  the  little  Institute  community  was 
saddened  by  the  second  death,  that  of  Charles  R.  Merriam, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Wait.  It  was  due  to  the  same  dread 
disease,  pulmonary  consumption.  We  said  above,  he 
died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  body,  also, 
was  buried  in  the  new  graveyard. 


1  Brooks's  Diary:  "This  evening  was  made  sad  to  me  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  my  beloved  fellow  student,  D.  Russell.  His  disease  was  supposed 
to  be  of  the  pulmonary  kind.  Some  days  prior  to  his  death  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  die.  He  was  baptized  not  long  ago.  Well  may  they  say, 
Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  do  follow  them,  and 
they  shall   rest  from  their  labors,    and   eternally   rest   in   the   Paradise   of   God." 

2  Proceedings,    p.    18. 

3  Brooks's    Diary. 


Record 

The  enrollment  for  the  current  semester  is  725.  The 
largest  enrollment  for  the  first  semester  of  all  previous 
sessions  was  714,  for  the  session  of  1925-26. 

Mr.  John  Cowper  Powys,  of  England,  distinguished  as 
an  author  and  a  lecturer,  delivered  a  series  of  addresses  to 
the  college  community  on  November  3  and  4,  on  "Shakes- 
peare," "Joseph  Conrad,"  "The  Art  of  Self-Culture,"  and 
"The  Ten  Best  Books."  This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  provided  by  the  Lecture  Com- 
mittee of  the  College.. 

The  annual  Society  Day  was  observed  November  3  with 
a  half-holiday,  a  debate  in  the  afternoon  and  orations  in  the 
evening.  In  the  debate  on  the  query,  "Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  a  unified  department  of  national 
defense,  with  coordinate  divisions  for  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  air  service,"  the  affirmative  was  upheld  by  M.  B. 
Cree  and  F.  M.  Howard,  of  the  Philomathesian  Society;  the 
negative  by  R.  O.  Hedrick  and  W.  B.  Matheny,  of  the 
Euzelian  Society.  The  judges  gave  the  decision  to  the 
negative.  In  the  evening,  Z.  G.  Ray  spoke  on  "The  Eco- 
nomical Side  of  the  Racial  Question";  W.  M.  Grubbs,  on 
"What  Does  Wake  Forest  Mean  to  North  Carolina?";  C.  E. 
Weston,  on  "Character";  J.  B.  Usry,  on  "The  New 
Patriotism." 

The  60  by  65  foot  extension  and  the  renovation  of  the 
Library  building  make  a  notable  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  the  institution  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Library.  At  a 
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special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  March  the  building  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  President  Poteat,  chair- 
man; R.  E.  Royall,  E.  W.  Timberlake,  J.  H.  Gorrell,  and 
Walter  H.  Holliday.,  After  the  completion  of  the  plans  by 
Wilson,  Berryman,  and  Kennedy  the  contract  was  awarded 
May  24,  1926,  to  the  Atlantic  Bridge  Company  of  Greens- 
boro, on  its  bid  of  $41,856.00.  On  August  31  the  contract 
for  stacks  was  awarded  to  the  Sneed  Company,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  on  its  bid  of  $5,300.00.  The  committee  accepted 
the  construction  November  13.  The  total  cost,  including 
stacks   and  other  furnishings,   approximates  $50,000.00. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest 
College  in  Wilmington,  November  16,  1926,  President 
Poteat  presented  the  following  letter  requesting  relief  from 
administrative  responsibility  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session.  That  request  was  allowed  by  the  Board  and  Presi- 
dent Poteat  was  appointed  President  emeritus  from  June  3 
forward.  He  continues  to  be  Professor  of  Biology  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  will  resume  his  active  teaching 
in  that  department. 

November  15,  1926. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
In  Session  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

My  seventieth  birthday  is  scarcely  four  weeks  behind  me. 
On  the  sole  consideration  of  my  age  and  no  other,  and  in 
conformity  with  a  long  settled  purpose,  I  now  request  you 
to  relieve  me  when  the  present  session  ends  of  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  to  which  you  called,  me  on  June  22, 
1905. 
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Beginning  with  my  admission  to  the  College,  a  lad  of 
only  sixteen  years,  my  devotion  to  her  remains  unahated  and 
my  loyalty  to  her  ideal  of  enlightment  in  the  service  of  Christ 
uncompromised.  Such  powers  as  are  yet  mine  are  at  your 
command  for  her  use  and  behoof  in  other  directions. 

With  the  warmest  appreciation  of  your  confidence  and 
support  in  the  promotion  of  our  great  enterprise,  and  with 
the  highest  deference  and  respect,  I  am 

Very  truly  and  very  gratefully  yours, 

CSigned)  ¥m.  LOUIS  POTEAT, 

President. 


Faculty  Personals 

Mr.  T.  M.  Mayfield  is  Instructor  in  Biology.  He  received 
the  A.B.  degree  from  South  East  Missouri  State  College, 
1921,  in  which  college  he  served  as  Instructor  in  Zoology, 

1921.  He  was  a  graduate  student  in  Missouri  University, 

1922,  and  in  Yale  University,  1925-26. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Carpenter  is  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physical 
Diagnosis  in  Wake  Forest  College,  filling  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Fountain  Carroll,  who  has  entered 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  at  Grimesland,  ~N.  C.  Dr. 
Carpenter  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Medicine  from 
Wake  Forest  in  1922.  He  received  the  M.D.  degree  from 
the  Syracuse  University  School  of  Medicine  in  1924,  served 
as  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Assistant  Attending  Path- 
ologist to  the  University  Hospital,  1924-25,  and  as  Resident 
Physician  and  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  1925-26. 
The  marriage  of  Dr.  Carpenter  to  Miss  Dorothy  Mitten  oc- 
curred at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Fred,erica,  Delaware, 
October  23.  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  a  student  at  Peace  Institute, 
1919-1921,  and  later  graduated  from  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

Mr.  John  A.  Thompson,  who  received  the  A.B.  degree 
from  Davidson  College  in  1925,  and  served  as  teaching  fellow 
in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1925- 
1926,  is  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Rayner,  B.A.,  Wake  Forest,  1914,  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  He  was  a  graduate 
student  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  summers 
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of  1917  and  1923;  a  graduate  student  and  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Mathematics,  Duke  University,  1925-26.  He  expects  to 
receive  the  M.A.  degree  from  Duke  next  June. 

Mr.  Charles  Lingle,  formerly  a  student  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, is  the  new  coach  of  Freshman  football.  Mr.  Lingle 
comes  with  an  excellent  record  in  athletics,  and  with  experi- 
ence as  coach  of  basketball  in  Lehigh.  He  was  coach  of 
basketball  in  Moravian  College,  1924-25. 
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Mr.  Eoger  P.  Marshall  (B.A.,  1920;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1923),  who  served  as  instructor  in  the  department 
of  English  of  Wake  Forest  College  during  the  year  1925-26, 
supplying  for  Mr.  Belk  who  was  absent  on  leave,  is  instructor 
in  the  department  of  English  at  State  College. 

Mr.  Eugene  L.  Koberts  (B.A.,  1922;  M.A.,  1926),  who 
served  as  teaching  fellow  in  the  department  of  English  of 
the  College  during  the  past  year,  while  completing  the  work 
for  his  Master's  degree,  is  now  head  of  the  department  of 
Religious  Education  in  Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol, 
Va.  After  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  Wake  Eorest, 
Mr.  Roberts  spent  a  year  as  graduate  student  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Grady  S..  Patterson  (B.A.,  1924),  recently  appointed 
Registrar  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  Dr.  G.  W. 
Paschal,  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  of  1926-27..  Mr.  Patterson  served  as  assistant 
to  the  Registrar  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is  thoroughly 
trained  for  this  important  office.  Br.  Paschal  is  giving  full 
time  to  his  teaching  and  to  his  historical  studies. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Olive  (B.A.,  1912),  after  six  years  as  missionary 
at  Chinkiang,  China,  has  returned  home  on  furlough,  with 
Mrs.  Olive  and  their  two  children.  Mr.  Olive  is  spending  the 
year  in  Peabody  College  in  graduate  study. 

Dr.  William  Carey  Newton  (B.A.,  1895),  is  in  the  United 
States  on  his  sabbatical  leave  from  his  mission  post  at  Hwang 
Hien,  China.  In  1923  Wake  Forest  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  D.D. 
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Mr.  Laurence  Stallings  has  added  another  item  to  the 
inventory  of  his  literary  and  theatrical  successes.  "Deep 
River,"  which  was  first  presented  in  New  York,  October  4, 
is  a  stage  novelty,  a  combination  of  opera  and  drama.  Mr. 
Stallings  wrote  the  libretto,  Mr.  Franke  Harling  the  music. 
It  pictures  old  Creole  days  in  New  Orleans.  The  first  night's 
audience  was  wildly  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Laban  L.  Jenkins  (B.S.,  1883),  with  cotton  mill  and 
banking  institutions  in  North  Carolina,  now  resides  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wake  Forest 
men  of  that  city  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Washington. 

Mr.  Bailey  F.  Williamson  (B.A.,  1894),  formerly  a  Raleigh 
man  has  been  a  resident  of  Gainesville,  Florida,  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  is  the  leading  man  in  this  country 
in  developing  a  new  and  important  enterprise — the  growing 
of  Tung  Oil  orchards  which  supply  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  the  best  varnish.  The  tree  and  industry  are 
native  in  a  remote  quarter  of  China. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Chappell  (B.A.,  1884; 
M.A.,  1886),  occurred  at  his  home  in  Forestville,  N.  C,  Sep- 
tember 20.  He  was  a  useful  citizen  and  was  widely  known 
throughout  his  state.  For  many  years  he  was  a  practical 
surveyor. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Baldy  (B.A.,  1917),  associated  with  the 
famous  law  firm  of  White  and  Case  of  New  York  City,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Wake  Forest  Alumni  Association  of 
that  city,  October  6.     His  address  is  14  Wall  Street. 
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Session 
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HISTORY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 


History  and  Equipment 

Wake  Forest  College  had  its  beginning  in  "The  Wake 
Forest  Institute,"  a  manual  labor  and  classical  school,  char- 
tered in  1833  and  located  in  the  "forest"  of  Wake  County, 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Raleigh.  Samuel  Wait,  a  native 
of  New  York  State,  was  chosen  principal,  and  the  school  was 
opened  February  3,  1834,  with  16  pupils. 

In  1838  the  Institute  was  rechartered  as  "Wake  Forest 
College."  Dr.  Samuel  Wait  was  elected  president  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  struggling  fortunes  of  the  institution 
until  1845.  The  story  of  his  zeal  and  industry  in  behalf  of 
the  College  forms  an  inspiring  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Southern  Baptists. 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  William  Hooper,  1845- 
1849,  and  Professor  John  B.  White,  1849-1853,  the  College 
continued  barely  to  exist ;  but  with  the  election  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Manly  Wingate  in  1854,  the  outlook  became  more 
hopeful.  By  1861  substantial  progress  had  been  made  toward 
raising  an  endowment,  the  Faculty  had  been  enlarged,  and 
the  number  of  students  had  grown.  All  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  Civil  War,  but  a  brave  beginning  was  made  once  more 
in  1865,  and  when  Dr.  Wingate  died  in  1879  it  could  truly 
be  said  of  him  that  the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  gifts 
of  the  preacher  had  given  Wake  Forest  College  a  place  in  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard,  1879- 
1882,  although  brief,  increased  the  enrollment  from  117  to 
169,  and  did  much  to  popularize  the  cause  of  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

From  1882  to  1884  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Col- 
lege were  discharged  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Dr. 
William  B.  Royall,  Professor  of  Greek. 

In  1884  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Chair  of  Latin,  was 
made  president;  and  his  long  administration,  which  ended 
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in  1905,  is  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  College 
and  adds  a  brilliant  chapter  to  the  history  of  education  in 
the  South.  The  endowment  grew  from  $40,000  to  $250,000; 
the  enrollment  increased  from  161  to  328;  five  new  buildings 
were  either  erected  or  provided  for;  and  the  Faculty  grew 
from  six  professors  and  one  tutor  to  seventeen  professors  and 
numerous  assistants. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  1905,  Dr.  William 
Louis  Poteat,  of  the  Chair  of  Biology,  was  made  president ; 
and  his  administration  is,  accordingly,  in  its  twenty-second 
year. 

In  1865  the  endowment  fuod  of  "Wake  Forest  College  was 
$11,700,  the  remnant  from  the  wreck  of  war.  In  1876, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor  and  Mr.  James  S. 
Purefoy,  about  $20,000  was  added  to  the  endowment.  By 
January  1,  1884,  Dr.  Taylor  had  increased  the  endowment 
to  $100,000  and  had  raised  up  a  generous  friend  of  the 
College  in  Mr.  Jabez  A.  Bostwick,  of  New  York  City.  In 
1885  Mr.  Bostwick  created  the  Bostwick  Loan  Fund  by  a 
gift  of  $12,000  and  in  1886  made  a  further  gift  of  $50,000. 
In  1891  Dr.  Taylor  raised,  by  subscription  and  still  another 
gift  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  the  sum  of  $40,000.  From  1906  to 
1910  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  undertook  to  raise  $150,000. 
Of  this  sum  $117,798.56  was  realized,  of  which  the  General 
Education  Board  of  ]STew  York  contributed  a  fourth.  In 
1923  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Bostwick  the  endow- 
ment was  increased  by  stock  valued  at  about  $1,500,000.  More 
than  $100,000  was  added  by  receipts  from  the  Seventy-five 
Million  Campaign  and  the  pro  rata  contribution  of  the 
General  Education  Board.  On  November  20,  1925,  Mr. 
B.  1ST.  Duke,  of  New  York  City,  made  a  generous  donation 
to  the  endowment  of  1,000  shares  of  Duke  Power  Company 
stock  valued  at  $150,000. 
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The  property  of  the  College,  including  the  endowment  at 
its  present  market  value,  and  its  buildings  and  grounds, 
amounts  to  about  $3,000,000. 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  College  embraces  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres  of  land  and  ten  buildings.  The  campus 
proper  consists  of  twenty-five  acres. 

The  Administration  Building  was  erected  in  183S,  and  for 
forty  years  it  served  for  administration,  class  rooms,  society 
halls,  chapel,  and  dormitories.  In  1900  the  central  part  of 
it  was  rebuilt  and  now  accommodates  the  offices  of  admin- 
istration and  a  number  of  classes. 

The  Library  Building,  erected  in  1878,  was  mainly  the 
gift  of  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  John  G.  Williams,  of 
Raleigh.  An  extension,  sixty  by  sixty-five  feet,  was  added  in 
1926.  Besides  the  stack  room  and  the  reading  rooms,  the 
building  contains  the  halls  of  the  Literary  societies,  and  class 
rooms  and  offices  for  the  Departments  of  Law  and  Social 
Science.  The  Library  numbers  32,264  bound  volumes.  The 
Baptist  Historical  Commission  has  recently  made  the  Library 
a  depository  for  material,  a  Baptist  Collection  having  been 
initiated  some  time  ago.  Books,  pamphlets,  church  records, 
newspapers,  old  letters  and  manuscripts  will  be  welcomed  and 
carefully  preserved.  In  the  reading  room  the  leading  na- 
tional and  State  newspapers  and  current  periodicals  may  be 
consulted.     Mrs.  Ethel  Taylor  Crittenden  is  Librarian. 

The  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  in  1879  to  com- 
memorate the  name  and  work  of  President  Washington  Manly 
Wingate.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  class  rooms  and  the 
second  floor  is  the  College  Chapel. 

The  Lea  Laboratory,  erected  in  1888  mainly  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Lea  of  Caswell  County, 
provides  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  lecture  rooms 
and  five  distinct  laboratories,  besides  store  room,  balance 
room,  etc.  It  was  notably  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings  in  1921-1922. 
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The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1900,  is  equipped  for  general 
gymnasium  work  and  indoor  athletic  sports. 

The  Alumni  Building  was  completed  in  1906,  Professor 
J.  B.  Carlyle  collecting,  mainly  from  the  alumni,  the  funds 
for  its  erection.  It  provides  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories 
for  the  departments  of  Biology  and  Medicine.  It  contains 
sixteen  rooms  besides  the  animal  house  in  the  basement. 

The  Hospital,  completed  in  1906,  contains  in  private 
rooms  and  two  general  wards  (one  for  contagious  diseases), 
sixteen  beds,  and  two  operating  rooms,  with  a  consultation 
office  and  living  rooms  for  the  head  nurse,  Miss  Maud  Pig- 
gott,  who  is  in  constant  attendance.  Mr.  E.  B.  Earnshaw 
is  Superintendent.  The  College  physicians  maintain  a  con- 
sultation hour  in  the  hospital  daily. 

The  Carey  J.  Hunter  Hall,  completed  in  1914,  provides 
different  types  of  lodging  for  seventy-five  men. 

The  Church  Building  of  the  local  Baptist  Church  is  within 
the  campus  enclosure  on  a  plot  of  ground  deeded  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  the  local  church.  This  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  equipment  of  the  College,  although  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  College. 

The  Jabez  A.  Bostwick  Hall  contains  59  rooms  and  houses 
118  men.  It  cost  $108,000,  and  is  of  fire-proof  construction. 
It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1924. 

The  Heating  Plant  was  installed  in  December,  1924,  at  a 
cost  of  $85,525,  and  now  heats  all  the  College  buildings.  It 
is  planned  so  that  additional  boilers  can  be  added  as  the 
number  of  buildings  increases. 

The  Gore  Athletic  Field  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  College.  The  cost  of  excavations 
and  concrete  bleachers,  about  $14,000,  was  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Gore,  of  Rockingham,  and 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gore,  of  Wilmington.  The  whole  was 
opened  for  use  and  dedicated  November  25,  1922.  It  is 
400  by  450  feet. 

The  Old  Athletic  Field  in  the  northern  end  of  the  village 
is  retained  to  provide  opportunity  for  a  more  general  par- 
ticipation of  the  students  in  the  major  sports.  Besides, 
the  smaller  field  within  the  campus  provides  tennis  courts. 

The  Golf  Links  occupy  a  considerable  area  of  the  Walters 
property  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  Trustees.  A  golf 
cabin  was  erected  by  friends  of  the  sport  in  Wake  Forest. 
Students  and  Faculty  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
here  provided. 

The  College  is  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and 
the  Capital  Highway,  which  is  hard-surfaced  and  runs  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  College  campus. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1928 


Edwin  F.  Aydlett,  M.A., 
Elizabeth   Citv, 

D.  G.  Beummitt,  LL.B.,  Oxford. 
Rev.  James  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  D.D., 

Buie's  Creek. 
William  J.  Feebell,  B.A., 

Raleigh. 
Claude  Gore,  B.A.,  Rockingham. 

E.  B.  Josey,  B.A.,  Wilmington. 


G.  E.  Lineberey,  B.A.,  Raleigh. 
President   Robeet   L.   Mooee, 

B.A.,  Mars  Hill. 
T.  P.  Pettus,  Wilson. 
Gilbeet  T.   Stephenson,  M.A., 

LL.B.,    Raleigh. 
A.   E.   Tate,   High   Point. 
Judge  E.  W.  Timberlake,  B.A. 

Wake   Forest. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1930 


J.  T.  J.  Battle,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Greensboro. 
Walter  E.  Daniel,  M.A., 

Weldon. 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Enfield. 
J.  Rufus  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  Raleigh. 
W.   M.   Johnson,   M.A.,   M.D., 

Winston-Salem. 
N.  B.  Josey,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 


Rev.  Thomas  H.  King,  B.A., 

Clinton. 
John  A.  Oates,  B.A.,  Payetteville. 
Watson    S.    Rankin,    M.D.,    D.S., 

Charlotte. 
Rev.  Richard  T.  Vann,  B.A.,  D.D., 

Raleigh. 
A..  D.  Ward,   B.A.,   New  Bern. 
Judge    Edwin    Yates    Webb,    B.A. 

Shelby. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1932 


J.  Edward  Allen,  M.A.,   Warrenton. 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh. 
J.    M.    Beoughton,    B.A.,    Raleigb. 
J.  C.  Clifford,  B.A.,  Dunn. 
Charles  H.  Dueham,  B.  A., 

Lumberton. 
William  L.  Poushee,  Ph.D., 

Durham. 


J.  L.   Griffin.   Pittsboro- 

P.    P.    Hobgood,   B.A.,    Greensboro. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  B.A.,  D.D., 

Thomasville. 
George  A.  Norwood,  Goldsboro. 
Clarence  Poe,  LL.D.,  Raleigh. 
Rev.  L.  R.  Peuette,  B.A.,  Charlotte. 
Robeet  E.  Royall,  B.A., 

Wake   Forest. 
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Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek,  President. 

M.  L.  Keslee,  Thomasville,  Vice  President. 

Talcott  W.  Brewek,  Raleigh,  Treasurer. 

E.  B.  Earnshaw,  Wake  Forest,  Secretary  and  Bursar. 

W.  N.  Jones,  Raleigh,  Attorney. 


Committees 

Executive  Committee: 
G.   T.   Stephenson,   Raleigh,   Chairman. 
J.  M.  Broughton. 
D.  D.  Beumjiitt. 
J.  A.  Campbell. 
J.  L.  Griffin. 
G.  E.  Lineberry. 

R.    E.    ROYALL. 

Investing  Committee: 

J.  R.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 

J.  M.  Broughton. 

Claude  Gore. 

G.  A.  Norwood. 

Clarence  Poe. 

G.  T.  Stephenson. 

Budget  Committee: 
R.  E.  Royall. 
T.  F.  Petters. 
J.  A.  Oates. 

Audit  Committee: 
T.  N.  Briggs. 
J.  M.  Broughton. 


Faculty 


William  Louis  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1877;  M.A.,  1889;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Berlin,  1888;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Hole  Biological  Laboratory, 
1893;  Professor  of  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1883;  LL.D.,  Baylor 
University,  1905;  LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1906;  President 
Wake   Forest  College,    1905. 

William  B.  Royall,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Greek,  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1861;  M.A.,  1866;  D.D.,  Judson  College,  1887; 
LL.D.,  Furman  University,  1907;  Assistant  Professor,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1866-1870;    Professor  of   Greek,   ibid.,    1870. 

Benjamin  Sledd,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

M.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1886;  Litt.D.,  ibid.,  1906;  Graduate 
Student,  Teutonic  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-1887; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College  1888-1894;  Trav- 
eling Fellow  of  the  Albert  Kahn  Foundation,  1914-1915;  Professor  of 
English,  Wake  Forest  College,  1894;  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Virginia   Summer  Session,   1916-1927. 

Needham  Y.  Gullet,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1879;  LL.D.,  ibid.,  1914;  Member  State  Legis- 
lature, 1885;  Member  of  N.  C.  Code  Commission,  1903-1906;  Professor 
of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1894;  Dean,  ibid,  1916-1919;  Dean  of 
Law,  ibid.,  1905. 

J.  Hendren  Gorrell,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1888;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1890;  Assistant 
Professor,  ibid.,  1890-1891;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894; 
Professor  Modern  Languages,   Wake  Forest   College,    1894. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Albritton  Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892;  Assistant  Professor,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1893-1896;  Th.D.,  ibid.,  1903;  Professor  of  the 
Bible,  Wake  Forest  College,  1896;  D.D.,  Richmond  College,  1915;  Act- 
ing Dean  of  Wake  Forest  College,   1922-1923. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1882 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1890-1893;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Bethel 
College,  1893-1896;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
1898;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Ursinus  College,  1898- 
1899;  Professor  of  Physics,  Wake  Forest  College,   1899. 
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Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1901;  LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia,  1905; 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906 ;  Professor  of 
Law,  Wake  Forest  College,   1909;   Dean,  ibid.,   1919-1922. 

George  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1893-1896;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, 1896-1899;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1900; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1900;  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wake  For- 
est College,   1906-1911;   Professor  of   Latin   and  Greek,   ibid.,   1911. 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  M.A. 

Bursar,  Secretary,  and  Superint endent  of  College  Hospital. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1908;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Acting  Bursal-,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906-1907;  Bursar  and 
Secretary,  ibid.,  1907 ;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
ibid.,  1907;  Superintendent  of  College  Hospital,  ibid.,  1911;  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ibid.,   1923. 

Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1908;  Drisler  Fellow  in  Clas- 
sical Philology,  Columbia  University,  1908-1910;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1912;  Professor  of  Latin,  Wake  Forest  College,  1912; 
Professor   of   Latin,    Summer    Session,    Columbia    University,    1924-1927. 

Hubert  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1908;  M.A.,  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1909;  Graduate 
Student  University  of  Chicago,  1910-1911;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia 
University,  1913,  1916,  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Wake  Forest  College,  1908-1911;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,  ibid.,   1911;   Professor  of  Mathematics,    1915. 

John  W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1903;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1907;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1912 ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  1912-1914;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake 
Forest  College,   1914;   Professor  of   Chemistry,   1915. 

C.  Chilton  Pearson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Social  Science. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1908-1909;  Farnam  Fellow  in  History,  Tale  University,  1910-1911; 
Instructor  in  History,  ibid.,  1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1913;  Harrison 
Research  Fellow,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1925-1926 ;  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1913-1914;  Associate 
Professor  of  Social  Science,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  Professor  of 
Social   Science,   ibid.,    1917. 
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Robert  Bruce  White,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student  in  Law,  ibid.,  1895- 
1897;  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Franklin  County,  1899-1914; 
State  Senator,  1903  and  1915;  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1916. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medicine 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1905;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1908; 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917; 
Graduate   Student,    Columbia   University,    1921. 

Walter  F.  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1917;  Instructor  in  Biology, 
Wake  Forest  College,  1916-1917;  Bacteriologist  and  Serologist,  U.  S. 
Army,  1917-1918  (Lieutenant  Sanitary  Corps)  ;  Student  Yale  Army 
Laboratory  School,  1918;  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,  Wake  Forest  College,  Spring  1919;  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1919-1920;  Professor, 
ibid.,   1920;    Graduate  Student,   Columbia   University,   1921. 

Daniel  Bunyan  Bryan,  M.A.,  Pd.D.,  Dean  of  the  College 
Professor  of  Education. 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1911;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1914; 
Helen  Gould  Fellow  in  Education,  New  York  University,  1914-1915; 
Pd.D.,  ibid.,  1915;  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Sociology, 
Richmond  College,  1915-1917;  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology, 
ibid.,  1917-1920;  Professor  of  Education,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921; 
Dean  of  the  College,  1923. 

Albert  C.  Reid,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1918;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1923; 
Instructor  in  French,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917-1918;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Anderson  College,  1918-1920;  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920 ;  Professor  of 
Philosophy,   ibid.,   1923. 

James  W.  Lynch,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888;  D.D.,  ibid.,  1902;  Honorary  Alumnus, 
University  of  Georgia,  1913;  Graduate  Student,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1888-1889;  Professor  of  the  Bible,  Wake  Forest 
College,   1923. 

Henry  Broadtjs  Jones,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1910;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1924;  Teacher  of  Latin,  Cullowhee 
Normal  School,  1912-1917;  Teacher  of  English,  ibid.,  1917-1920; 
Professor  of  English,  Simpson  College,  1921-1924;  Professor  of  English, 
Wake  Forest  College,    1924. 
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Ora  Clare  Bradbury,   B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.S.,  Ottawa  University,  1914;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1915; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1919;  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Baylor  University 
1917-1918;  Professor  of  Zoology,  ibid.,  1919-1923;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Zoology,  University  of  Denver,  1923-1925 ;  Professor  of  Biology, 
Wake  Forest   College,    1925. 

Coy  C.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

B.A.  in  Medicine,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922;  M.D.,  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Medicine,  1924;  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Assistant  At- 
tending Pathologist  to  the  University  Hospital,  Syracuse  University, 
1924-1925;  Resident  Physician  and  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine, 
Syracuse  Unversity  Hospital,  1925-1926;  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Physical   Diagnosis,    Wake   Forest    College,    1926. 

William  A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1923;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1925; 
Resident,  Kansas  City  General  Hospital,  1925-1926;  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Wake  Forest  College,   1926. 

*WlLLIAM  E.   SPEAS,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1907;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1909-1913;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1911-1913;  M.A.,  ibid., 
1913;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1919;  Graduate 
Student,  Cornell  University,  1926-1927;  Instructor  in  Physics, 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  1913-1916;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics,  ibid.,  1916-1919;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  ibid., 
1919-1920;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,   Wake  Forest  College,   1920. 

James  G.  Carroll,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1908;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1920; 
Diploma,  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1920;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Guilford  College,  1918-1919 ; 
Instructor  in  Physics,  Clemson  College,  1919-1920 ;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920 ;  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,   ibid.,   1921. 

Percy  H.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1922;  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing, 1921-1922;  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest 
College,   1922;    Graduate   Student  Columbia   University,    1923. 

Charles  S.  Black,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1918;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1920;  M.A.,  University  of 
Virginia,  1923 ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College,  1919- 
1920;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia,  1920-1923; 
Instructor     in     Chemistry     and     Physics,     Asheville    Normal,     Summer 


*Absent  on  leave,    1926-1927. 
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Quarter,  1923 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  1923-1925;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1925;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1925. 

FOKREST  W.   CLONTS,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1921; 
Currier  Fellow  in  History,  Yale  University,  1921-1922;  Instructor  in 
History,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922-1924;  Fellow  in  History,  Yale 
University,  1924-1925 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Wake  Forest 
College,   1925. 

J.  Rice  Quisenberry,  M.A.,  Th.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Furman  University,  1909;  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  1916;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1925;  Professor  of 
Bible  and  Latin,  Shorter  College,  1916;  Professor  of  Bible  and  Sociology, 
ibid.,  1917;  Acting  Senior  Chaplain,  80th  Division,  A.E.F. ;  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,   Wake  Forest  College,   1925. 

Carl  J.  Whelan,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1922;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1924;  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics, ibid.,  1922 ;  Fellow  in  Economics,  ibid.,  1923 ;  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth Proctor  Fellow,  ibid.,  1924;  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
Wake    Forest    Co'lege,    1925. 

Samuel  Nash  Lamb,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Latin. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1924;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1925;  Instructor  in  Latin, 
ibid.,    1925. 

Emory  M.  Fanning,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1925 ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1926. 

Nevhx,  Isbell,  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  William  Jewell  College,  1923 ;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University, 
1924-1926;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Connecticut  College  of  Pharmacy, 
1925-1926;    Instructor   in   Chemistry,    Wake   Forest    College,    1926. 

Cecil  Johnson,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,  Mississippi  College,  1922 ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Virginia, 
1923-1924;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1924;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University, 
1924-1926;  University  Fellow,  ibid.,  1924-1925;  Currier  Fellow,  ibid., 
1925-1926;  Instructor  in  History,  Wake  Forest  College,   1926. 

Truman  Merton  Mayfield,  A.B. 
Instructor  in  Biology. 

A.B.,  South  East  Missouri  State  College,  1921;  Instructor  in  Zoology, 
ibid.,  1921 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Histology,  Missouri  University,  1922  ; 
Graduate  Student  in  Biology,  Yale  University,  1925-1926;  Instructor  in 
Biology,   Wake   Forest   College,    1926. 
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John  A.  Thompson,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

A.B.,  Davidson  College,  1925;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
North  Carolina,   1925-1926;   Instructor  in  Spanish,  Wake  Forest,   1926. 

Kenneth  Tyson  Rayner,  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1914;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1917,  1923;  Graduate  Student  and  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  Duke  University,  1925-1926;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Wake  Forest  College,    1926. 

Phil  M.  Utley 

Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Wake  Forest  College,  1909-1913;  Coach  of  Football,  Carson  Newman  Col- 
lege, 1913-1914;  Director  of  Athletics,  Lenoir  College,  1921-1922; 
University  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Athletics,  Summer  Sessions,  1922, 
1923;  Director  of  Athletics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922;  Director  of 
Physical   Education,    ibid.,    1923. 

James  Baldwin. 

Director  of  Athletics. 

Student,  Dartmouth  College,  1906-1908;  University  of  Illinois,  Department 
of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  Summer  Session  1917;  Harvard 
University,  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics, 
Graduate,  1921;  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  1915-1918;  Divisional  Athletic  Director,  A.  E.  F., 
France,  1918-1919;  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  1919-1921;  Instructor,  Harvard  University  Summer 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  1921;  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  1921-1922; 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  Coach  of  Football, 
Baseball  and  Basketball,  Lehigh  University  1922-1925;  Director  of 
Athletics,    Wake    Forest    College,    1926. 

Charles  P.  Lingle. 

Freshman  Coach. 

Student,  Lehigh  University,  1920-1924;  Coach  of  Basketball  and  Baseball, 
Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania,  1924;  Head  Coach  of  Basketball, 
Lehigh,    1925;    Freshman   Coach,    Wake   Forest   College,    1926. 

Grady  S.  Patterson,  B.A. 
Registrar. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College,    1924;    Registrar,    ibid.,    1926. 

Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Ceittenden 
Librarian. 

Isabel  F.  Starbuck,  B.S. 
Cataloguer. 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1918;  Librarian,  Bethany  College,  1918-1922; 
Editorial  Assistant,  The  Booklist,  1922 ;  Cataloguer,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege,   1924. 

Donald  Gtjlley,  B.L., 
Law  Librarian. 
B.L.,   Wake  Forest  College,  1906;   Law  Librarian,   ibid.,   1926. 
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Leishman  A.  Peacock,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,   1925;   Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,   1925. 

Julius  Conn  Covington,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,   1925;  Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,   1926. 

Assistants,  1926-27:  Biology:  T.  P.  Higgins,  W.  B.  Matheny,  A.  B. 
Peacock,  B.  M.  Squires.  English:  O.  T.  Binkley,  V.  R.  Brantley, 
E.  A.  McMillan,  J.  O.  Powers.  Mathematics:  T.  B.  Carraway,  L.  P. 
Spencer.  Medicine:  H.  G.  Epstein,  R.  S.  Folger,  G.  A.  Gray,  V.  F. 
Hawes,  W.  G.  Lauglirum,  G.  R.  Stamps.  Modern  Languages:  A.  M. 
Jackson.  Library:  J.  M.  Elliott,  R.  E.  Gaddy,  H.  B.  Helms,  C.  E. 
Weston.  Physical  Education:  J.  D.  Hamrick,  H.  Bridges.  Psychology: 
B.  M.  Squires.     Registrar:  R.  L.  Henry.     Social  Science:  J.  T.  Tanner. 

Officers 

William  Louis  Poteat,  President. 
D.  B.  Bryan,  Dean  of  the  College. 
Elliott  B..  Eaenshaw,  Bursar,  Secretary,  and  Superintendent 

of  College  Hospital. 
Grady  S.  Patterson,  Registrar. 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  Dean  of  Law. 
Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  Medicine. 
A.  Paul  Bagby,  Chaplain. 
J.  Archibald  McMillan,  Alumni  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden,  Librarian. 
Maud  Piggott,  Resident  Nurse  of  College  Hospital. 
Walter  D.  Holliday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


Committees 

Appointments — 

The  Dean,  Professors  H.  M.  Poteat,  Bradbury,  Clonts. 

Athletics — 

Professors  Carroll,  H.  A.  Jones,  Whson,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mb. 
Utley. 

Budget — 

The  Bursar,  Professors  Gorrell,  Taylor,  Gulley,  Noweix. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — 

Professor  Gorrell,  the  President,  the  Dean,  the  Bursar,  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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Commencement  Addresses — 

Professors   H.   M.   Poteat,   H.   A.   Jones,   White,   Reid,   the 
President. 
Debate  Council — 

Professors   Paschal,   Clonts,   Bryan,   Gullet,   H.   B.   Jones, 
the  President. 
Degrees — 

President,  Dean,  Registrar,  Bursar,  Chairman  of  Publications 
Committee,  Professor  Paschal. 
Executive — 

The  President,  the  Dean,   Professors  Cxjllom,  Reid,  White, 
Kitchin. 
Faculty  Council — 

President,     Dean,     Registrar,     Bursar,     Professors     Nowell, 
Kitchin,    H.    B.    Jones,    Gulley,    H.    M.    Poteat,    Cullom, 
Gorkell,  H.  A.  Jones. 
Fraternity — ■ 

Professors  H.  A.  Jones,  Lynch,  Taylor,  Timberlake,  Speas, 
the    Dean,    the    Faculty    Member    of    the    Inter-Fraternity 
Council. 
Graduate  Studies — 

Professors  Pearson,  Nowell,  Bryan,  H.  M.  Poteat,  Bradbury, 
Reid,  H.  B.  Jones,  the  Registrar,  the  President. 
Lectures— 

Professors    Cxjllom,    Sledd,    H.    M.    Poteat,   Wilson,    Speas, 
Whelan. 
Library — 

Professors  Pearson,  Paschal,  Kitchin,  Lynch,  Quisenberry, 
the  President. 
Publications — 

Professors  H.  B.  Jones,  Reid,  Quisenberry,  the  Bursar,  the 
President. 
Schedule — 

Bursar,  Dean,  Registrar. 
Student  Publications — 

Business  Manager,  Professor  Wilson;   Faculty  Editors:    The 
Howler,    Professor    Reid;    Old   Gold   and   Black,   Professor 
Paschal;   The  Student,  Professor  H.  B.  Jones. 
Use  of  English— 

Professors  Quisenberry,  Bryan,  H.  M.  Poteat,  Reid,  Clonts, 
Black. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Matriculation 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
good  moral  character.  If  coming  from  other  incorporated 
institutions,  they  must  present  certificates  of  honorable 
dismissal.. 

In  matriculating  the  following  order  must  be  observed : 

1.  Payment  of  fees  in  the  Bursar's  office  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  term. 

2.  Consultation  with  the  Registrar. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  matriculation  in  the  order  specified. 

All  Freshmen  entering  for  the  session  of  1927-1928  are 
requested  to  register  on  Monday,  September  12. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

For  admission  to  the  College  without  examination  the 
minimum  requirements  are  fifteen  units  secured  by  work 
leading  to  graduation  in  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 
This  work  must  be  properly  certified  on  blanks,  such  as  are 
found  under  the  back  cover  of  this  catalogue,  by  the  princi- 
pal or  other  officer  of  the  high  school.  Students  who  pre- 
sent less  than  fifteen  units  of  certified  work  will  be  examined 
on  their  deficiencies  and  will  not  be  admitted  until  they  have 
completed  the  fifteen  units. 

The  complete  list  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  may 
be  seen  on  the  opposite  page.  A  student  admitted  with 
fifteen  units  may  have  some  deficiencies  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  as  indicated  in  the 
schedule  below.  Such  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before 
the  student  may  register  for  the  work  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  For  this  purpose  he  may  use  the  courses  in  elementary 
foreign  languages  offered  in  the  College.  [27] 
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SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 


Subject 

Topics 

Unit 

English  1 
English  2 
English  3 

English  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Critical  Study  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature 
History  of  English  Literature 

Mathematics  1  (a) 
Mathematics  1  (b) 
Mathematics  2 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

Quadratics,  Progressions  and  the  Binomial  Formula 

Plane  Geometry 

History  1 
History  2 
History  3 
History  4 

General  History 

Medieval  and  Modern  European  History 

English  History 

American  History 

Latin  1 
Latin  2 
Latin  3 
Latin  4 

Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
Ctesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Grammar;  Composition 
Cicero's  Orations  (6);  Grammar;  Composition 
Vergil's  dSneid.  I-Vl;  Grammar;  Composition 

Greek  1 

Greek  2 

Grammar;  Composition 
Xenophon;  Anabasis,  I-IV 

German  1  and  2 
French  1  and  2 
Spanish  1  and  2 

(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 

• 

I2 

Science  1 
Science  2 
Science  3 
Science  4 

Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

Physics 

Botany 

Agriculture 
Bible  1 
Bible  2 
Civics 

1 

Yt 
H 

1  or^ 

Commercial 

Geography 
Book-keeping 
Stenography  and 

Typewriting 
Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Vi 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  bringing  proper  certificates  of  work  done  in 
other  colleges  of  good  standing  will  be  given  advanced  credit 
for  such  work  without  examination,  on  the  approval  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  advanced  credit  is  sought, 
but  at  least  one  year's  residence  at  the  College  will  be  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree.  In  gen- 
eral, no  credit  is  allowed  for  courses  not  found  in  our  curricu- 
lum. Students  coming  from  standard  junior  colleges  with  64 
semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  class, 
but  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  complete  70  semester 
hours  of  additional  work  in  College,  and  to  be  in  residence  72 
weeks.  It  is  hoped  that  students  coming  from  junior  colleges 
will  not  present  for  credit  courses  which  are  not  open  to 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  Wake  Forest  College.  To 
students  coming  from  secondary  schools  credit  for  advanced 
standing  will  be  given  only  after  examination. 

Credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  will  not  be  allowed  on 
English  1-2,  History  1-2,  German  1-2,  French  1-2,  or  Mathe- 
matics 1-2.     These  courses  must  be  taken  in  college. 


Prescribed  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  are  as  follows  : 

For  the  B.A.  Degree,  Groups  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

English   3  units 

Latin   4  units 

Algebra   2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective  3  units 

For  the  B.S.  Degree,  Groups  5,  6,  and  B.S.  Medicine. 

English    3  units 

French    "j  C ....  2  units 

German       Select    I 2  units 

Spanish    '     Two     f ....  2  units  4  units 

Latin  I  ....  2  units 

Algebra   2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective  3  units 

For  the  LL.B.  Degree. 

English   3  units 

Foreign  Language  2  units 

Algebra  2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    3  units 

Elective  4  units 

In  the  prescribed  requirements  for  any  degree  less  thai) 
two  units  of  any  foreign  language  will  not  be  accepted.    The 
student  is  expected  to  continue  in  college  the  foreign  lan- 
guage he  offers  for  entrance. 
[30] 
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The  School  of  Medicine 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Courses  for 
those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  as  follows : 

1.  Entrance  Requirements. 

English    3  units 

Foreign  Language  2  units 

Algebra  2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    2  units 

Science    1  unit 

Elective  4  units 

Total    15  units 

2.  Academic  Work  in  College. 

English  1-2  6  semester  hours 

Mathematics  1-2  6  semester  hours 

French  1-2 } 

\     6  semester  hours 
German  1-2  J 

Biology  1-2  8  semester  hours 

Biology  11-12  8  semester  hours 

Chemistry  1-2  10  semester  hours 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8,  10 11  semester  hours 

Physics  3-4  10  semester  hours 


Classification  and  Standing 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  College  by 
registration  with  the  Registrar. 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  as  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  a  student  must  have  presented  at  least  fifteen  units 
of  high  school  credits  and  must  not  he  conditioned  on  more 
than  two  units  of  the  entrance  work  prescribed  for  the  degree 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  He  must  remove  all  such  con- 
ditions before  he  is  registered  for  his  Sophomore  year. 
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For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  class  a  student  must  have 
removed  all  conditions  and  have  completed  not  fewer  than 
24  semester  hours  of  the  work  toward  his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Junior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  fewer  than  56  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Senior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  fewer  than  92  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  recita- 
tions a  week,  counting  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  Avork 
as  equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  Freshman  may  not  take  more  than  sixteen  hours  of 
recitation  a  week. 

ISTo  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  recitations  a 
week  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
payment  in  advance  of  a  fee  of  $2  a  semester  for  each  semes- 
ter hour  of  additional  recitation.  This  special  privilege  is 
not  granted  to  students  whose  grade  in  any  subject  taken 
during  the  previous  semester  is  below  75. 

Students  in  the  freshman  year  are  required  to  pass  as  many 
as  six  hours,  and  after  the  freshman  year  as  many  as  nine 
hours,  to  entitle  them  to  register  for  the  work  of  the  next 
semester. 


Examinations  and  Gradation 

The  last  six  working  days  of  each  semester  are  reserved  for 
examinations.  During  this  period  there  is  given  a  three-hour 
written  examination  for  each  course  taken  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  the  first  semester  of  each  session 
examinations  are  held  for  the  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
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reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  by  students 
during  the  last  two  semesters  of  residence. 

Semester  examinations  are  held  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  time  for  the  examinations  of 
the  various  classes  is  determined  by  lot  by  the  Schedule 
Committee,  which  makes  and  posts  a  schedule  of  the  order 
of  the  examinations  two  weeks  before  the  period  begins. 
No  deviation  from  this  posted  schedule  is  allowed  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

During  examination  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  member  of  his  class,  to  consult  any  book  or  docu- 
ment, or  to  have  communica'tion  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  given  or  received. 

The  passing  grade  is  70,  except  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
in  which  the  passing  grade  is  75.  Special  regulations  gov- 
erning examinations,  grades,  and  promotions  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  will  be  announced  by  the  Dean  of  Medicine. 

A  grade  between  60  and  70  is  a  conditional  failure.  The 
student  making  such  a  grade  may  be  reexamined  at  any  regu- 
lar examination  period  within  a  year,  provided  that  applica- 
tion for  examination  is  made  to  the  Registrar  one  week  in 
advance,  or  he  may  be  reexamined  at  the  regular  September 
examination  period. 

No  credit  is  given  for  a  course  on  which  a  student  has  been 
graded  below  60. 

If  on  account  of  illness  or  any  other  necessity  a  student 
does  not  complete  the  work  of  his  course,  his  grade  is  recorded 
as  I  (incomplete).  If  the  course  is  subsequently  completed, 
the  grade  made  is  substituted  for  the  I  in  the  record. 

A  student  who  has  made  a  grade  of  I  (incomplete)  on  any 
subject,  and  a  student  who  in  his  graduating  year  has  made 
a  conditional  failure  on  the  work  of  the  first  semester  may 
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be  allowed  one  special  examination,  provided,  first,  that  he 
take  such  special  examination  within  60  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  semester,  and,  second,  that  he  present  to 
the  Professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  the  special  examina- 
tion fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  fee  is  remitted 
for  a  student  who  presents  a  physician's  certificate  that  his 
failure  was  due  to  illness.  The  fee  may  also  be  remitted  on 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  for  other  sufficient  cause  for  which 
the  student  was  not  responsible. 

All  conditions  must  be  removed  by  April  9  of  the  stu- 
dent's graduating  year.  The  names  of  students  who  have 
conditions  after  that  date  are  struck  from  the  roll  of  the 
class. 

If  a  student  fails  on  a  regular  examination  of  the  second 
semester  of  his  graduating  year  no  reexamination  during 
the  same  term  is  allowed.  Such  student  is  entitled  to 
reexamination  during  a  subsequent  session  on  payment  of 
the  examination  fee- 


Absences 


Every  unexcused  absence  from  a  class  will  count  a  zero. 

Consecutive  absences  before  or  following  a  holiday  will 
each  be  counted  as  two  absences. 

Absences  are  counted  from  the  organization  of  classes,  and 
absences  from  classes  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  the  Professor  or  the  Dean.  Ab- 
sences allowed  by  the  Dean  or  a  physician  must  be  certified 
to  the  Professor.  The  certificate  of  the  Dean  or  a  physician 
will  not  excuse  the  student  from  making  up  the  class  work 
missed  in  his  absence.  Deductions  on  account  of  absences 
are  made  from  credits  on  courses  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 
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1.  For  absences  aggregating  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a  term,  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

2.  For  absences  aggregating  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a 
term,  a  deduction  of  fifty  per  cent. 

3.  For  absences  in  excess  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  no  credit 
for  the  course. 

4.  For  deductions  thus  made  an  equivalent  amount  of  elec- 
tive work  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
degrees. 

Gymnasium  Absences 
Only  graduate  students,  students  who  have  full  credit 
for  gymnasium  work,  and  those  with  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate of  disability  are  excused  from  gymnasium  work.  Special 
students  in  Law  are  excused  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Chapel  Absences 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them.  Students 
who  are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  service  begins 
are  marked  absent. 

"When  his  unexcused  absences  reach  a  total  of  twelve  a 
student  will  be  automatically  suspended  from  the  college. 

Students  are  graded  upon  Chapel  attendance,  and  these 
grades  are  reckoned  in  determining  distinction  at  graduation. 


Reports 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  student  showing  the  grade  he  has  made 
in  each  of  his  courses  and  the  number  of  his  class  absences. 

Twice  during  each  semester  the  student  is  handed  a  report 
of  his  record  in  his  classes.     On  these  reports  the  grades  are 
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in  letter.  A  grade  F  denotes  below  passing;  E,  between  70 
and  80;  D,  80-85;  C,  85-90;  B,  90-95;  A,  95-100.  But  such 
grades  are  not  intended  to  be  exact,  and  are  not  recorded 
in  the  permanent  records. 


Discipline 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  adapted  to  and  intended, 
not  for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who  have  reached  such  ma- 
turity as  enables  them  to  exercise  self-control.  All  students 
are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and  regular  in 
attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  instructors  and  fellow-students,  to  cultivate 
those  amenities  which  are  universally  recognized  among 
gentlemen.  Profanity,  gambling  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  will  not  be  tolerated.  Sport  or 
exercise  likely  to  annoy  persons  or  injure  property  is  for- 
bidden. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  keep  an  automobile  without 
registering  it  with  the  Executive  Committee  and  securing  that 
Committee's  consent. 

Students  wishing  to  be  absent  from  any  College  duty  must 
obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  his 
representative. 

A  student  not  in  good  standing  is  debarred  from  repre- 
senting the  College  in  any  public  function. 

Young  men  who  will  not  respond  to  this  generous  regime, 
who  have  formed  vicious  habits,  or  who  cannot  restrain  them- 
selves from  mischief  and  from  annoyance  to  their  fellow- 
students,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  institution. 


Scholarships  and  Awards 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  eighty-one  scholar- 
ships in  the  academics  and  graded  schools  of  North  Caro- 
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lina.  The  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  conditions 
upon  which  appointment  to  one  of  these  scholarships  is 
made: 

The  appointee  must  be  a  male  student  of  the  white  race,  of 
good  moral  character,  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  on  com- 
petitive examination  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 
pal or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  school  entitled  to  the  scholar- 
ship. The  appointment  is  for  one  year  only,  but  the  student  so 
appointed  is  eligible  to  reappointment,  provided  (1)  his  deport- 
ment is  blameless,  and  (2)  he  has  made  a  passing  grade  on  each 
study  taken  the  previous  year,  making,  in  the  case  of  reappoint- 
ment for  a  second  year,  a  minimum  average  of  80  on  all  studies 
taken  the  first  year,  and,  for  a  third  year,  a  minimum  average 
of  85  on  the  second  year's  work.  The  scholarship  is  not  available 
to  the  same  student  beyond  three  years.  In  case  the  student  fails 
of  reappointment  for  a  subsequent  year,  the  school  may  make  a 
new  appointment  on  the  conditions  given  above.  The  student 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  such  service  as  the  institution  may 
require,  the  time  required  for  this  service  not  to  exceed  five 
hours  a  week. 


The  James  W.  Denmark  Loan  Fund,  originating  in  a  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Denmark  while  a  student  here,  has 
grown  until  it  now  amounts  to  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  being  constantly  augmented  by  contributions  from  gen- 
erous friends  as  well  as  by  the  interest  accruing  on  its  loans. 
Hundreds  of  young  men,  many  of  them  now  filling  positions 
of  prominence  and  usefulness,  have  received  its  help.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  ambitious  youths;  its 
plan  is  to  make  cash  loans  at  five  per  cent  interest  for  ex- 
penses other  than  tuition  to  worthy  non-ministerial  students. 
The  maximum  amount  available  is  $50  a  semester.  Pros 
pective  students  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  treasurer, 
Dr.  J.  II.  Gorrell,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 

The  Masonic  Loan  Fund.     A  genertus  donation  of  $1,000 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  North  Carolina,  offers 
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$50  a  session  to  beneficiaries.  The  treasurer  is  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gorrell. 

The  F.  M.  Pickett  and  Nora  C.  Pickett  Ministerial  Endow- 
ment Fund,  established  December  30,  1920,  in  love  and  honor 
of  the  church  and  membership  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
High  Point,  N.  C,  is  available  for  loans  to  ministerial 
students  in  Wake  Forest  College,  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
their  ministerial  education. 

The  Slate  Fund,  established  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  F.  Slate, 
of  Stokes  County,  is  available  for  ministerial  students  fitting 
themselves  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

The  Hubert  A.  Eoyster  Scholarship  and  Athletic  Medal- 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class, 
who,  of  his  competitors  in  intercollegiate  contests,  has  made 
the  highest  average  on  scholarship  on  his  entire  college 
course. 

The  A.  D.  Ward  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  Senior 
making  the  best  address  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Mac  Robinson  Prize,  established  by  the  Trustees  in 
memory  of  M.  C.  Robinson,  of  Lundy,  ZSTorth  Carolina,  is 
awarded  annually  for  "the  best  paper  based  on  original  re- 
search in  any  of  the  fields  of  Social  Science." 

The  Lura  Baker  Paden  Medal,  established  in  1922  by 
Dean  S.  Paden  (B.A.,  1918)  in  memory  of  his  wife,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  Senior  who  has  obtained  the  highest 
average  grade  on  the  courses  taken  by  him  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science.  These  courses  must  aggregate  not 
fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours. 

Medals  offered  by  the  Literary  Societies  are  described  on 
page  46. 

Graduation  Distinctions.  On  the  diplomas  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  awarded  to  students  whose  average  grade  is  not  less 
than  98  shall  be  inscribed  the  words  summa  cum  laude:  if 
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the  average  grade  is  less  than  98  but  not  less  than  95, 
the  words  magna  cum  laude;  if  the  average  grade  is  less  than 
95  but  not  less  than  90,  the  words  cum  laude. 

Teaching  Fellowships.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have 
established  three  fellowships,  yielding  six  hundred  dollars 
each,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  graduates  of  Wake  Forest 
or  of  other  standard  colleges  who  desire  to  do  work  leading 
to  the  M.A.  degree.  The  holder  is  expected  to  devote  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  his  time  to  teaching  and  one-half 
to  study.  The  selection  of  fellows  and  their  assignment  to 
work  is  in  the  bauds  of  the  committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 


College  Expenses 

Aets  and  Sciences 

Tuition    per   semester $50.00 

General  fees  per  semester 27.50 

♦Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

Law 

Tuition    per   semester $60.00 

General  fees  per  semester 27.50 

♦Athletic  fee  per  semester.. 5.00 

Medicine 

Tuition  per  semester  $60.00 

General  fees  per  semester 27.50 

Laboratory  fees  per  semester 22.50 

♦Athletic  fee  per  semester „...     5.00 

The  general  fee  includes  library,  lecture,  contingent,  pub- 
lications, local  hospital,  pbysician's  attendance,  and  all  lab- 
oratory fees  except  those  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  This 
provision  for  hospital  service  and  the  attendance  of  a  physi- 
cian applies  to  the  student  only,  and  cannot  be  extended  to 
members  of  his  family.     In  the  event  of  a  student's  illness 

*The  athletic  fee  admits  the  student  to  all  intercollegiate  contests  at  Wake 
Forest. 
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a  hospital  charge,  for  room  and  board,  is  rated  at  two  dollars 
a  day.  Cost  of  surgical  treatment  and  special  nursing  is  also 
charged  to  the  student. 

Students  who  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  semester 
complete  their  registration  and  settle  in  full  their  college 
accounts  for  the  semester  will  be  given  a  discount  of  $5.00. 
This  reduction  Avill  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances 
after  the  second  day. 

The  graduation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  March  1  of  the 
Senior  year. 

A  student  taking  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  work  a  week 
is  charged  a  fee  of  $2.00  a  semester  for  each  hour  of  addi- 
tional work. 

The  aggregate  of  college  fees  for  four  years  must  be  paid 
before  a  degree  will  be  granted,  even  though  the  course  may 
be  completed  in  less  than  four  years  of  time.  Students  enter- 
ing with  advanced  standing  from  other  institutions  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  proportionate  adjustment. 

A  student  who  takes  a  course  requiring  the  use  of  a  micro- 
scope is  charged  a  rental  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  a  semester  is  required  in  all 
laboratory  courses. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  without  the 
Registrar's  certificate  of  registration. 

The  charges  are  due  in  advance,  registration  being  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  fees.  No  deduction  from  the 
charges  is  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Ministerial  students  and  the  sons  of  such  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  live  by  the  ministry  receive  free  tuition.  A  min- 
ister who  asks  for  the  remission  of  this  tuition  fee  must 
present  his  license  and  sign  a  note  for  tuition  which  will  be 
canceled  after  five  years  of  service  in  the  ministry  or  in 
event  of  death. 


Board  and  Lodging 

Table  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $5.00 
to  $6.00  a  week.  Lodging  can  also  be  obtained  in  private 
families  at  moderate  rates. 

A  number  of  students  make  arrangements  for  club-board- 
ing. A  steward,  chosen  by  each  club,  buys  supplies  and 
keeps  accounts.  The  services  of  a  matron  are  secured  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  food  and  to  preside  at  the  table. 
The  price  of  food  is  thus  reduced  to  its  actual  cost,  which 
seldom  exceeds  $5.00  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  with  heat  and  light,  are  rented  on  the 
following  schedule,  the  rent  being  due  in  advance,  and  where 
two  students  share  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms  each  pays  half 
the  rent  indicated  below : 

Bu.  Dormitory,  double  rooms $40.00  per  semester 

Phi.  Dormitory,  double  rooms 40.00  per  semester 

(    single  rooms 25.00  per  semester 

Hunter  Dormitory  J  double  rooms 50.00  per  semester 

I   suites  60.00  per  semester 

Bostwick  Dormitory,  double  rooms....  70.00  per  semester 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  in  advance  of  each  occupant 
of  a  dormitory  room  and  is  returnable  after  the  close  of  the 
session,  less  any  charges  for  damage  to  the  building  or  its 
furniture. 

To  these  college  rooms  the  following  regulations  apply: 

A  student  who  has  occupied  a  room  for  the  entire  session 
may  reserve  it  for  the  next  session  by  filing  a  written  appli- 
cation with  the  Bursar  before  May  15,  but  he  may  not  sub- 
let it,  or  reserve  it  for  another  student. 

Rooms  may  be  exchanged  only  through  the  Bursar. 

The  period  for  which  rooms  are  rented  extends  to  the  close 
of  the  semester. 

[41] 
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All  dormitory  rooms  will  be  inspected  periodically  and 
students  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  to  the  building 
or  the  furniture.  Occupants  who  create  or  permit  disorder 
in  their  rooms,  who  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  other  stu- 
dents, or  who  deface  or  destroy  the  property,  will  be  dis- 
missed from  the  building  at  once. 

Changing  the  electric  wiring  or  using  double  sockets  to 
burn  extra  lights  is  strictly  forbidden.  Students  will  buy 
their  electric  bulbs,  which  shall  not  be  larger  than  seventy-five 
watts. 

Where  picture  moulding  is  furnished,  students  are  not 
permitted  to  drive  nails,  tacks,  or  pins  into  the  walls. 

Application  for  repairs  should  be  made  at  the  Superin- 
tendent's office. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Student  Government 

The  two  chief  factors  of  the  student  government  are 
the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Student  Council.  The  Council 
consists  of  twelve  representative  men  from  the  Senior, 
Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  and  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Student  Body, 
all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  students.  The  Council  governs 
all  student  conduct  and  reports  its  decisions  to  the  Faculty. 
These  bodies  cooperate  in  adjusting  problems  of  student  dis- 
cipline. The  Legislative  Body  consists  of  eleven  men,  elected 
as  are  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senior  Class  who  automatically  becomes  chairman.  At  its 
three  regular  meetings  each  year,  the  Legislature  makes  what- 
ever laws  or  regulations  circumstances  may  demand,  the 
Council  sitting  with  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  either 
approving  or  rejecting  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

This  form  of  government  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  whole- 
some spirit  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
students  and  the  college  community. 


Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies — the  Philomathesian  and 
the  Euzelian.  The  Faculty  regards  the  Societies  as  important 
aids  in  the  work  of  education  and  in  the  preservation  of 
wholesome  sentiments  among  the  students.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  overestimate  their  importance  in  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law,  in  cultivating  and  directing  the 
taste  for  reading,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of 
public  speaking.  Any  student,  after  the  fourteenth  day  from 
the  date  of  his  registration,  may  connect  himself  with  either 
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of  these  Societies,  provided  its  membership  shall  be  less  than 
three-fifths  of  the  aggregate  membership  of  both  of  them. 

Any  student  expelled  from  either  Society  is  dismissed  from 
the  College. 

Several  Medals  are  offered  by  the  Societies. 

In  the  Philomathesian  Society — 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Senior  Class. 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Junior  Class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

In  the  Euzelian  Society — 

The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  of  the 
Senior  Class. 

The  Euzelian  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  in  the  Society. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Junior  Class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

Society  Bay,  the  autumnal  celebration  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, occurs  each  year,  with  a  debate  in  the  afternoon  and 
orations  in  the  evening.  For  the  debate,  two  representatives 
are  chosen  from  each  society  through  preliminary  contests, 
and  these  representatives  automatically  become  intercollegiate 
debaters. 

A  joint  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  College  and  of 
the  Literary  Societies  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
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semester  of  each  year.  The  exercises  on  this  occasion  include 
a  debate  and  orations  by  members  of  the  Literary  societies, 
and  an  address  by  a  representative  of  the  College. 


Senior  Orations 

On  the  third  Monday  in  April  the  Faculty  selects  four 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  speakers  for  Commencement 
Day.  The  addresses  are  limited  to  one  thousand  words. 
The  following  regulations  apply: 

Nominations  are  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  third  Monday  in  April  from  among  those  who 
(a)  have  submitted  in  writing  a  proposed  address  for 
the  first  Monday  in  April  and  (b)  have  spoken  satisfactorily 
either  before  the  committee  or  on  some  public  occasion  in 
College.  The  speakers  selected  by  the  Faculty  shall  present 
their  Commencement  addresses  to  the  committee  for  ap- 
proval before  May  16. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  May  each  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties may  elect  two  of  its  members  from  the  next  year's 
Senior  Class  to  deliver  original  addresses  on  Society  Day. 
Speakers  who  are  chosen  for  the  Anniversary  Celebration 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  next  year 
are  not  eligible  to  these  positions.  All  addresses  must  be 
approved  by  the  President. 


Medical  Society 

The  William  Edgar  Marshall  Society  for  medical  students 
meets  regularly.  The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  discuss 
various  problems  that  confront  the  doctor  in  his  practice. 
Students  prepare  papers  on  subjects  of  interest  and  read 
them  before  the  society.  All  students  taking  the  medical 
course  are  eligible  to  membership. 
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Fraternities 

At  the  Commencement  of  1922  the  Board  of  Trustees 
authorized  the  organization  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternities 
under  regulation  by  the  Faculty.  The  following  fraternities 
have  received  Faculty  recognition:  Kappa  Alpha,  Theta 
Kappa  Psi,  Chi  Tau,  Phi  Kappa  Beta,  Alpha  Phi  Omega, 
DVL,  Theta  Kappa  iNTu,  Pi  Beta  Nu,  Pi  Gamma  Sigma, 
Alpha  Pi  Delta,  Kappa  Phi  Kappa,  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  Chi 
Zeta  Chi. 

The  Golden  Bough  is  an  honorary  organization  among  the 
students.  It  has  as  its  purpose  "the  perpetuation  at  "Wake 
Forest  College  of  the  high  standard  of  scholarship,  Chris- 
tian character,  and  efficient  leadership."  Elections  are  made 
annually  by  vote  both  of  the  faculty  and  the  membership  of 
the  Golden  Bough. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Fraternities  and  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  and  scholarship.  By  order  of  the 
Faculty,  students  who  have  not  attained  full  Sophomore 
standing,  or  who  are  on  probation,  may  not  be  initiated  into 
any  fraternity.  The  Inter-Fraternity  Council  offers  a  cup 
to  the  fraternity  whose  members  make  the  highest  class 
grades. 


Clubs 

In  several  Departments  there  have  been  organized  clubs 
for  advanced  students.  In  these  clubs  students  do  research 
work  and  make  special  efforts  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
practical  problems  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Stu- 
dents showing  aptitude  in  the  work  are  eligible  to  become 
members. 
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There  are  now  at  the  College  the  following  clubs : 

1.  The  Charles  E.  Taylor  Philosophy  Club. 

2.  The  Lavoisier  Chemical  Society. 

3.  The  Political  Science  Club. 

4.  El  Circulo  Espanol. 

5.  The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 

6.  The  English  Club. 

7.  The  Journalism  Club. 


Publications 

The  WaJce  Forest  Student,  a  monthly  literary  magazine, 
Old  Gold  and  Black,  a  weekly  publication,  and  The  Howler, 
the  College  annual,  are  published  by  the  students  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 


Religious  Exercises 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them. 

A  well  organized  Baptist  church,  Dr.  A.  Paul  Bagby  pas- 
tor, worships  every  Sunday  and  holds  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Wednesday  evening. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  well  equipped  Sunday 
school  largely  attended  by  the  students.  Among  the  teachers 
are  several  professors  of  the  College  who  conduct  Bible  classes 
especially  for  students.  A  missionary  society  meets  once  each 
month. 

The  largest  group  of  students  organized  for  religious  work 
is  in  the  Baptist  Young  Peoples'  Union,  of  which  M.  B. 
Cree  is  the  general  president  for  the  year  1926-1927.  Pro- 
vision is  made  each  session  for  a  training  school,  conducted 
by  the  State  Secretary,  and  representatives  attend  associa- 
tional  and  state  conventions. 
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Ministerial  Students 

Of  the  total  number  of  students  this  session,  92  are  minis- 
ters. In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  to  provide  an  educated  ministry,  minis- 
terial students  are  given  assistance  in  several  ways.  They 
are  not  required  to  pay  the  tuition  fee.  Again,  those  who  have 
been  licensed  to  preach  and  are  unable  to  command  the  means 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  board,  may  receive  aid  for 
this  purpose  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention,  so  far  as  the  means  may  be  at  its  disposal. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Huggins,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Raleigh,  ]ST.  C,  will  give  all  who  need  such  as- 
sistance information  on  this  point. 

One  of  the  Professors  of  the  Bible  conducts  a  class  each 
year  which  studies  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of  a 
minister's  work,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  de- 
partment. This  class  meets  once  a  week.  Its  work  is  not 
credited  on  the  requirements  for  any  college  degree.  The 
testimony  of  those  who  take  this  work,  however,  is  that  it  is 
of  value  to  them  both  in  forming  right  conceptions  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  doing  the  work  of  a  minister  while  in  college. 


Athletics 

The  College  encourages  all  manly  sports.  The  Gymnasium 
provides  for  basketball  and  other  indoor  sports.  Especial 
emphasis  is  placed  on  outdoor  sports  and  every  student  is 
urged  to  spend  some  part  of  the  day  in  vigorous  open-air 
exercise.  For  this  purpose  there  are  two  athletic  fields, 
which  provide  for  baseball,  football  and  track ;  tennis  courts, 
and  a  nine-hole  golf  course.  All  sports  and  games  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Council  composed  of  represent- 
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atives  of  the  Faculty  and  the  students.  Professor  J.  G. 
Carroll,  chairman  of  the  Council,  is  the  graduate  manager 
of  athletics. 

In  order  to  become  a  member,  or  a  subordinate  member, 
of  any  athletic  team,  the  student  must  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing regulations: 

1.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  student,  having  at  least  15  units 
of  entrance  credits,  must  be  taking  not  less  than  15  hours  of 
work,  and  must  have  registered  not  later  than  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October. 

2.  In  order  to  represent  the  College  in  any  intercolle- 
giate activity,  the  student  must  have  completed  without  con- 
dition at  least  nine  hours  of  his  last  semester's  work.  He 
must  also  be  maintaining  a  passing  grade  on  nine  hours  of 
his  class  work.  One  may  be  declared  ineligible  at  any  time 
for  any  delinquency,  provided  that  ten  days'  notice  is  given. 

3.  The  eligibility  of  all  candidates  accompanying  the 
team  as  representatives  of  the  College  in  intercollegiate  con- 
tests must  be  certified  to  the  Graduate  Manager  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 

4.  Any  student  who  has  participated  as  a  player  on  a 
college*  team  in  either  football,  basketball,  or  baseball  for  a 
period  of  four  years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  such 
athletic  contests  of  the  College. 

5.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  any  athletic  team  who 
receives  directly  or  indirectly  any  remuneration  for  his  ath- 
letic services,  or  who  shall  have  played  upon  or  been  a  mem- 
ber or  substitute  member  of  any  of  the  professional  or  league 
teams  named  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  publications 
of  the  American  Sports  Company. 

6.  No  student  who  has  participated  in  any  intercollegiate 
contests  in  any  branch  of  sport  as  a  member  of  any  team  of 


*"College"    in    this    code    means    an    institution    of    more    than    100    male 
students  who  are  regularly  admitted  upon  the  basis  of  15  Carnegie  units. 
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another  college  during  the  preceding  year  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  in  the  same  branch 
of  sport  in  this  College  during  the  first  year  after  registra- 
tion. 

7.  An  athletic  team  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  College 
more  than  ten  lecture  days  in  the  aggregate  during  any 
semester.  Freshman  teams  are  allowed  only  five  absences, 
including  Saturdays,  in  any  one  semester. 

8.  Any  student  may  be  declared  ineligible  at  any  time  by 
the  Faculty  or  by  its  Executive  Committee  because  of  poor 
work  or  improper  spirit. 

9.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  represent  the  College  on 
more  than  one  intercollegiate  team,  or  club,  in  any  semester, 
without  special  permission  from  the  Faculty  or  from  its 
Executive  Committee. 


Wake  Forest  Alumni  Association 

The  objects  of  the  Wake  Forest  Alumni  Association  are : 

1.  To  preserve  and  quicken  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni 
and  others  such  an  interest  in  Wake  Forest  College  as  will 
encourage  the  attendance  of  students;  the  establishment 
of  scholarships  and  loan  funds;  the  improvement  of 
equipment  and  the  enlargement  of  income  by  gifts  and 
bequests ;  the  widest  service  of  the  College  to  its  constituency 
through  its  laboratories,  professors,  and  publications;  the 
purity  and  efficiency  of  competitive  athletics. 

2.  To  foster  the  spirit  of  education,  and,  according  to  op- 
portunity and  a  wise  public  policy,  to  enlarge  the  provision 
for  public,  private,  and  denominational  education. 

3.  To  record  and  publish  the  history  and  influence  of  the 
College  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  individual  Alumni. 
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4.  To  organize  branch.  Associations  for  the  better  promo- 
tion of  these  purposes,  with  the  understanding  that  this  As- 
sociation assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  any  branch  Association. 

There  are  two  annual  meetings  of  the  Association — the 
executive  at  Commencement  and  the  fellowship  at  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the 
College  on  Thursday  evening  of  Commencement  week,  at 
which  time  a  member  chosen  a  year  before  delivers  an 
oration.  The  annual  address  at  the  Commencement  of  1926 
was  delivered  by  Judge  L.  E.  Varser  of  Lumberton. 

The  following  are  the  general  officers  of  the  Association : 

President — D.  G.  Bbummitt. 
Vice  President — M.  A.  Muggins. 
Secretary — J.  A.  McMillan. 
Treasurer — Gilbert  T.   Stephenson. 

Trustee-Alumni  Committee: 

W.  N.  Jones. 

V.  O.  Parker. 

G.  T.   Stephenson. 

J.  W.  Bunn. 

T.  E.  Holding. 

R.  L.  McMillan. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Baccalaureate  Degrees 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  Master  of  Arts.  Candidates 
must  present  the  fifteen  units  required  for  entrance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  indicated  below.  INTo  subject  counted  in 
the  entrance  credits  may  be  counted  in  the  courses  speci- 
fied for  degrees.  If  a  subject  which  is  prescribed  for  a  degree 
is  offered  for  entrance  credit,  the  full  number  of  recitations 
required  for  the  degree  must  be  made  up  out  of  the  list  of 
electives. 

The  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  required  to 
make  a  grade  of  at  least  85  on  not  less  than  half  his  semester 
courses  completed  in  Wake  Forest  College. 

General  Requirements  for  B.A.  and  B.S.  Degrees 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bache- 
lor of  Science  the  student  must  have  completed  the  Prescribed 
Courses  and  one  of  the  Elective  Groups  set  out  below.  The 
Prescribed  Courses  are  to  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year. 

Prescribed  Courses: 

English  1-2,  3-4    (12  hours). 
Mathematics  1-2    (6  hours). 
History  1-2   (6  hours). 
Philosophy  1,  6   (6  hours). 
Biology  7-8   (4  hours). 
Bible    (6   hours). 

Language,  10  or  12  hours  from  one  of  the  following  languages: 
French  1-2,  3-4,  5-6   (12  hours). 
German  1-2,  3-4,  5-6  (12  hours). 
Spanish  1-2,  3-4,  5-6   (12  hours). 
Greek  3-4   (10  hours). 
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One  Science  of  the  following: 

Chemistry  1-2   (10  hours). 

Biology  1-2  (8  hours). 

Physics  3-4    (10  hours). 

Physics  1-2   (8  hours). 
Physical  Education   (2  years). 


Elective  Groups  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Group  1.     Letters. 
Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 

A.  Foreign   language    group — 

Latin  3-4  or  Greek  3-4,  6   or  10  semester  hours,  and   6 
semester  hours  above  courses  A  and  B  in  one  modern 
foreign  language. 
English    (6  hours). 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 
B.  English — 

English   history,    18    semester   hours    in    English   elec- 
tive courses. 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  12S  semester  hours. 

Group  2.     Civics. 
Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 
Economics  1-2   (6  hours). 
Government  1-2    (6  hours). 
History  3-4   (6  hours). 
Foreign  language  or  English   (6  hours). 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 

Group  3.     Ministry. 
Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 
Bible  1-2  (6  hours). 
Bible  3-4   (6  hours). 
Bible  5-6  (6  hours). 
Greek  7-8   (6  hours). 
Greek  5-6    (6  hours). 
Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 
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Group  4.     Education. 

Latin  1-2  (10  hours). 

Education  (18  hours). 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 


Elective  Groups  for  the  B.S.  Degree: 

Group  5.     A.  General  Science. 

Biology  1-2  1 

Physics  1-2  (Select    (]§  Qr  2Q  hours) 

Chemistry  1-2       \    two 

Biology  3-4  or  5-6       \ 

Physics  3-4  (.  Select     (8  Qr  9  hours) 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8    \       one 

Mathematics  3-4  (6  hours). 


B.     Pre-engineering. 

Mathematics    (16  hours). 

Engineering   (16  hours). 

Engineering  Drawing  (6  hours). 

Physics  3-4    (8  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2  (10  hours). 

For  A  or  B  of  Group  5,  a  student  may  choose  any  one  of 
the  sciences  or  mathematics  as  his  major  subject  and  elect 
further  courses  that  will  make  a  total  of  128  semester 
hours. 

Group  6.     Commerce. 

Economics  (18  hours). 

Government   (6  hours). 

History  (6  hours). 

Law  (courses  3  and  10  or  12  and  14). 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 
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Selection  of  Major  Subjects 

On  or  before  May  15  of  his  Sophomore  and  Junior  years 
each  student  shall  hand  to  the  Registrar  a  list  of  electives 
for  the  work  of  the  next  year,  specifying  the  group  which  he 
has  chosen  for  his  degree  and  the  particular  course  chosen. 
This  list  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  work  is  chosen. 

Not  more  than  30  semester  hours  may  be  prescribed  for 
courses  in  one  department,  or  in  groups  of  kindred  subjects. 
The  remaining  hours  necessary  to  make  the  total  of  128 
shall  be  free  for  the  student's  selection,  provided  that  he 
may  not  choose  more  than  two  courses  in  first  year  elemen- 
tary language. 

Special  Regulations  Applying  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 

Not  more  than  two  courses  designated  by  letters  in  the 
Departments  of  Latin  and  Modern  Languages  may  be  counted 
as  credits  for  a  degree.  No  elementary  course  in  a  modern 
language  may  receive  credit  except  after  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course. 

Only  10  semester  hours  in  Law  may  be  elected  for  the 
degree,  and  this  may  not  be  taken  before  the  Junior  year. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
the  order  of  work  is  prescribed  by  years  as  follows : 

Freshman  Yeab. 

English  1-2  (6),  Mathematics  1-2  (6),  Foreign  Language  1-2  (6), 

and  Chemistry  1-2  (10)  or  Physics  1-2  (8)  or  Biology  1-2  (8) 

or  History  1-2   (6). 

(Students  intending  to  take  the  B.A.  in  Civics  or  the  B.S.  in 

Commerce  should  take  History  1-2  the  first  year,  and  Economics 

1-2  the  second  year.) 
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Sophomore  Year. 

English  3-4  (6),  Foreign  Language  (6),  History  1-2  (6),  and 
Chemistry  1-2  (10)  or  Physics  3-4  (10)  or  Biology  1-2  (8). 
A  science  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  Electives  to  make  a  total  of  not  more  than  18  hours 
a  week. 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  1  and  three  additional  hours  in  Philosophy. 

Senior  Year. 
Electives  to  complete  the  course. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 
To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine   the   student   must   have   completed   the   following 
courses : 

Academic: 

English  1-2,  3-4   (12  hours). 

Mathematics  1-2   (6  hours). 

German  1-2,  or  5-6  (6  hours). 

French  1-2,  or  3-4   (6  hours). 

Bible  (3  hours). 

Philosophy  1  (3  hours). 

Social  Science  (3  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2   (10  hours). 

Chemistry  3   (3  hours). 

Chemistry  5-6   (4  hours). 

Chemistry  8    (2  hours). 

Chemistry  10    (2  hours). 

Biology  1-2   (8  hours). 

Biology  11,  12  (8  hours). 

Physics  3-4  or  one-half  of  Physics  3  and  Physics  1-2  (10  hours). 

Physical  Education,  2  years. 

Electives,  9  semester  hours. 

No  courses  in  elementary  Foreign  Languages  may  be  counted 
among  these  electives. 
Latin  A-B,  1-2,  or  Greek  1-2,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 

Modern  Languages  named  above. 
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Professional: 

FIKST   YEAR 

Anatomy  1,  Embryology,  Histology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Physiology. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Applied  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Hygiene,  Pathology,  Pharma- 
cology, Physical  Diagnosis,  Physiology  2,  Surgery,  Tox- 
icology. 

Bachelor  of  Laws 
To  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  a  standard  college,  and  three  years'  work 
in  the  School  of  Law.  The  completion  of  the  two  years  of 
prescribed  academic  work  is  a  prerequisite  to  admission 
to  the  Law  classes.  However,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Degrees  an  essential  equivalent  of  these  require- 
ments may  be  accepted  of  students  wTho  have  done  their  aca- 
demic work  in  other  institutions.  Attendance  in  the  Gymna- 
sium is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  three 
periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

Prescribed  for  Bachelor  of  Laws  (140  hours). 
Freshman  Yeae. 

English  1-2  6  hours 

Mathematics   1-2    6  hours 


Select 
one 


Select 
one 


Biology   1-2   8  hours 

Chemistry  1-2  10  hours 

Physics   1-2   8  hours 

Physics   3-4   10  hours 

Surveying    10  hours 

rLatin  A-B   10  hours 

Latin  1-2  10  hours 

Greek  1-2  10  hours 

French  1-2  6  hours 

German    1-2    6  hours 

Spanish  1-2  6  hours 
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SoPHOMOKE  YeAK. 

History  1-2   6  hours 

Bible   6  hours 

Philosophy  1  3  hours 

Economics   1-2    6  hours 

Government    1-2    6  hours 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  60  semester  hours  of  academic  work. 
Three  years'  work  in  Law,  to  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Master  of  Arts 

This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree, has  successfully  completed  an  additional  year's  work  con- 
sisting of  not  fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours  done  is  resi- 
dence, and  a  thesis.  Applicants  may  offer  only  work  done 
after  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  statement  of  the 
proposed  courses  together  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
thesis  must  be  filed  by  the  applicant  with  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies  by  October  15,  and  must  receive  this  com- 
mittee's approval. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  the  work  offered  must  be  of  an  ad- 
vanced character ;  at  least  one-half  of  it  must  be  done  in  one 
department  or  group  of  kindred  departments;  and  on  each 
course  a  minimum  grade  of  80  must  be  maintained.  An 
"advanced  course"  is  one  which  is  preceded  by  at  least  10 
or  12  semester  hours  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  subject. 

The  thesis  must  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  candidate  is  doing  the 
larger  part  of  his  work.  The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
will  examine  the  applicant  on  his  tentative  outline,  sources 
of  information  and  methods  by  December  1,  and  on  the 
completed  thesis  by  April  20. 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right  to 
recommend  to  the  Faculty  at  any  time  the  dropping  of  a 
candidate  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 


John  T.  Albritton  School  of  the  Bible 

Professor  Cullom 
Professor  Lynch 

The  work  of  this  department  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  College,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  annex.  The 
text  of  the  American  Revision  of  the  English  Bible  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  the  Bible  classes  of  this  department. 
Handbooks,  maps,  and  the  library  are  used  but  always  with 
direct  reference  to  the  text  itself.  The  work  of  the  textbook 
is  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  designed  to  broaden 
the  view,  to  show  the  relation  of  the  books  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  contemporary  history,  and  to  leave  a  definite 
impression  as  to  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible  as  a  his- 
tory of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man. 

The  semester  hours  in  Bible  required  of  all  candidates  for 
baccalaureate  degrees  may  be  selected  from  Bible  1-2,  3-4,  5-6. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  Bible  itself  there  are  several 
classes  in  the  department  which  deal  with  the  general  subject 
of  Religious  Education. 

Course  1 — An  Outline  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  is  covered  in  this  course  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student  a  connected  view  of  its  origin  and  development 
from  the  historical  standpoint,  a  definite  conception  as  to  the 
main  message  of  each  of  its  books,  and  to  prepare  him  as  far 
as  possible  to  use  the  Old  Testament  in  a  practical  way  in  his 
life  and  work. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  2 — An  outline  Study  of  the  New  Testament.     This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  and  seeks  to  do  for  the  New 
Testament  what  Course  1  does  for  the  Old. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Cullom. 
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Course  3-4 — Biblical  Literature.  A  candid  but  sympathetic  and 
constructive  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  embracing  the 
Epic,  the  Lyric,  the  Elegy,  the  Idyll,  the  Wisdom  Literature, 
the  Oration,  the  Sermon,  the  Prayer,  the  Epigram,  the  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Couksb  5-6 — Christian  Ethics.  This  is  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  human  relations  as  He  and  His 
inspired  interpreters  saw  them.  The  principles  of  Jesus  are 
applied  to  the  vital  questions  of  today.  The  class  is  taught 
mainly  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  parallel  readings,  brief 
papers,  and  open  discussion.  The  study  should  prove  to  be  both 
cultural  and  valuable  for  future  reference.  Particular  stress 
is  laid  on  keeping  orderly  and  accurate  note  books. 
Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  7 — The  Psychology  of  Religion.  Elective.  Religion  is 
here  studied  as  an  essential  part  of  a  normal  human  being, 
and  as  the  most  elementary  and  fundamental  factor  in  his 
make-up. 

Two   hours  a  week,   first   semester. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  8 — The  World's  Religions.  (1)  A  candid  study  of  the 
principal  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world — their  respective 
origin,  nature,  accomplishments,  and  outlook.  (2)  Christianity 
— the  Christian  thesis — what  it  is  and  to  what  extent  it  has 
justified  its  claim  to  be  the  world  religion. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  9 — Christian  History.  The  general  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  take  up  the  stream  of  Christian  life  and  growth  at  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament  period,  trace  its  development 
through  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  to  leave  the  student  in 
possession  of  the  main  facts  as  to  the  persons  and  movements 
that  have  given  us  our  present-day  Christendom. 
Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Cullom. 
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Course  10 — The  Modern  Missionary  Movement.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  political, 
6ocial,  and  religious  changes  during  the  last  few  centuries 
which  have  given  us  our  modern  conception  of  the  mission  of 
Christianity,  and  to  trace  in  outline  something  of  the  course 
of  this  history. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  12 — Religious  Education  in  the  Sunday  School.  The 
Sunday  school  is  the  chief  agency  of  the  church  in  its  work 
of  teaching  religion.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  men  to 
a  proper  conception  of  the  Sunday  school  as  such  an  agency, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  make  the  school  function  in  the  largest 
and  richest  way  possible  in  its  God-given  sphere. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  13-14 — Biblical  Exposition.  This  class  is  chiefly  for  min- 
isterial students.  The  great  themes  and  scriptures  are  studied, 
analyzed  and  illustrated.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  the  various 
types  of  effective  preaching  and  use  is  made  of  the  blackboard 
in  sermon-structure  and  outline.  The  expository  method  of 
preaching  is  especially  emphasized.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  continue  their  homiletic  studies  in  the  seminary,  but  the 
course  is  designed  to  help  all. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  15-16 — The  Hebreiv  Old  Testament.  The  class  is  expected  to 
master  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew  along  with  the  Hebrew 
Method  and  Manual,  and  to  acquire  such  facility  in  reading 
from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  be  able  to 
use  commentaries  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  begin  the  work 
of  Hebrew  exegesis. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Cullom. 
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Biology 

Professor  Poteat 
Professor  Bradbury 
Professor  Now  ell 
Instructor  May  field 

Couese  1 — General  Biology.  The  fundamental  facts  of  the  struc- 
ture and  activities  of  animals  and  plants;  the  cell,  the  phe- 
nomena of  movement,  irritability,  metabolism,  reproduction, 
heredity,  development  of  individual  organisms  and  races. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours 
a  week  for  laboratory  work,  first  semester.    Credit  4  hours. 

Couese  2 — Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mals with  respect  to  their  morphology,  physiology,  ecology  and 
life  histories  together  with  certain  phases  of  their  develop- 
ment.    Laboratory  work  on  type  forms. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  hours  for  laboratory 
work,  second  semester.  Credit,  4  hours.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
1.     Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Course  3-4 — Botany.  Morphology,  ecology  and  physiology  of  the 
great  groups  of  plants, — Alga?,  Fungi,  Mosses,  Ferns,  Flowering 
plants. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory  work 
throughout  the  session.  Credit,  5  hours  for  each  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Biology. 

Course  7-8 — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Elementary  human  physi- 
ology with  so  much  of  Anatomy  and  Histology  as  may  be  nec- 
essary; Hygiene,  personal  and  public;  plant  and  animal  para- 
sites, micro-organisms  and  disease,  infection,  immunity,  de- 
generative diseases. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory  or 
observational  work,  throughout  the  session.  Credit,  2  hours 
for  each  semester.  Required  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  for  the 
B.S.  except  in  Medicine. 
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Course  9-10 — Geology.  The  rock-forming  minerals,  structural 
and  dynamic  Geology,  progressive  development  of  life  on  the 
planet. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory 
work  and  practical  exercises  in  the  field,  throughout  the  ses- 
sion.    Credit,  2  hours  for  each  semester. 

Course  11 — Animal  Parasitology.  This  course  includes  only 
parasitical  animals.  A  study  in  detail  of  types  of  parasites. 
The  course  will  be  of  value  particularly  to  pre-medical  and  ad- 
vanced biological  students. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  hours  for  laboratory 
work,  first  semester.  Credit  4  hours.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
1-2.     Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Course  12 — Vertebrate  Zoology.    A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.     Dissection  of  type  form   in  the  laboratory. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory,  second 
semester.     Credit,  4  hours.     Prerequisite,  Biology  1-2  and   11. 
Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Course  13-14 — Histological  Technique.  Methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
hardening,  dehydrating,  staining,  cleaning,  mounting,  imbed- 
ding and  sectioning  of  plant  and  animal  material  for  cyto- 
logical,  embryological  and  histological  study  and  the  staining 
and  mounting  of  whole  objects. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work  and  class  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  session.  Credit,  2  hours  for  each  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  1. 


Chemistry 

Professor  Nowell 
Assistant  Professor  Black- 
Instructor  Isbell 
Instructor  Fanning 

Courses  1-2 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course,  always 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  open  to  all  students  and  aims  to  cover 
the  fundamental  principles  of  descriptive  and  theoretical  in- 
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organic  chemistry.    Lectures  are  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible 
by  experiments. 

Three  hours  a  week  recitations  and  lectures,  four  hours  a 
week  laboratory,  both  semesters.  Credit,  5  hours  for  each 
semester. 

Professors  Now  ell  and  Black. 
Instructors  I  shell  and 
Fanning. 

Course  3 — Qualitative  Analysis.  This  is  chiefly  a  laboratory 
course.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  the  reactions  involved 
and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  more 
common  metals  and  acids,  each  student  is  given  a  different 
series  of  mixtures  of  unknown  substances  and  required  to  find 
by   analysis   the   content  of   each. 

Six  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
1-2.    Prescribed  for  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

Assistant   Professor   Black. 

Instructor  I  shell. 

Course  5-6 — Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  are  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  organic  chemistry  from  both  its  practical  and 
theoretical  points  of  view.  A  standard  text  is  made  a  basis 
for  the  lectures. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
1-2.     Prescribed  for  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

Professor  Noivell. 

Course    8 — Organic    Chemistry.     This    is    a    laboratory    course 
which  accompanies  Course  5-6  and  embraces  the  preparation 
of  organic  compounds  illustrating  the  lectures  of  this  course. 
Four  hours  a  week,   second   semester.     Prerequisite,   Chem- 
istry 1-2.    Prescribed  for  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

Instructor  I  shell. 

Course  10 — Quantitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  laboratory  course, 
chiefly  volumetric  analysis,  and  is  intended  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pre-medical  students. 
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Pour  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  Chemis- 
try 1-2-3.     Prescribed  for  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

Assistant  Professor  Black. 

Course  11-12 — Quantitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  laboratory  course 
in  the  study  of  standard  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods 
for  estimating  the  common  bases  on  acids.  During  the  first 
term  Smith's  Quantitative  Analysis  is  used  as  a  text.  During 
the  second  term  the  student  is  required  to  analyze  various 
substances,  such  as  fertilizers,  foods,  oils,  water,  coal,  etc. 

Eight  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
1-2,  3. 

Professor  No  well. 

Course  13-14 — Industrial  Chemistry.  This  is  a  lecture  course  in- 
tended to  familiarize  the  student  with  various  methods  of  syn- 
thesis and  analysis  in  use  in  industrial  laboratories.  Thorp's 
Industrial  Chemistry  is  made  a  basis  for  the  course.  During 
the  last  month  of  the  Spring  Term  lectures  are  given  on  the 
history  of  the  development  of  chemistry. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
1-2,  3. 

Professor  Now  ell. 

Course  15 — Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  This  is  a  laboratory 
course  for  special  students  in  chemistry.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
preparation  of  various  intermediates  and  dyes.  Gattermann's 
Organic  Preparations  is  used  as  a  guide. 

Four  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
1-2,  3,  5-6. 

Professor  No  well. 

Course  17-18 — Physical  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  Colloid 
Chemistry  from  both  the  theoretical  and  industrial  standpoint, 
molecular  weight  determinations,  surface  tension,  hydrogen  ion 
determinations,  conductivity  and  viscosity  work,  calibration  of 
of  apparatus,  transference  numbers,  reaction  velocities,  etc. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  a  week,  both 
semesters.     Prerequisite,   Chemistry   1-2,   3,   5-6. 

Professor  Nowell  and  Assistant  Professor  Black. 
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Education 

Professor  Bryan 

Admission  Requirements.  Sophomore  standing  is  a  gen- 
eral prerequisite  for  all  who  would  pursue  courses  in  Educa- 
tion.    Psychology  is  recommended  as  a  preliminary  course. 

State  Certificates.  Any  course  offered  below  will  be  ac- 
credited by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  satisfying,  in 
part,  the  requirements  for  a  State  Certificate.  Only  the 
courses  listed  in  this  Department  will  count  as  professional 
credit  on  State  Certificates. 

Professional  Requirements.  Sixty  semester  hours  of  col- 
lege work,  including  six  professional,  will  warrant  the  issu- 
ing of  a  high  school  teachers  certificate,  grade  C.  Ninety 
semester  hours,  including  twelve  professional,  warrants  the 
issuing  of  high  school  certificate,  grade  B.  The  B  certificate 
is  also  awarded  to  graduates  who  have  no  professional  train- 
ing. One  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work, 
including  eighteen  professional,  will  warrant  the  issuing  of 
high  school  certificate,  grade  A. 

Major  in  the  Department  of  Education.  The  College  cata- 
logue, on  pages  57  to  63,  outlines  degree  requirements,  to- 
gether with  majors.  In  general  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  is  prescribed  and  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  must 
center  around  majors  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work  is  elected. 

A  student  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  elects 
to  take  the  B.A.  degree  in  the  Department  of  Education  must 
select  two  subjects  in  which  he  proposes  to  equip  himself 
as  teacher.  The  majors  in  the  departments  for  a  teacher 
are  as  follows : 

English  27  hours 

French    24  hours 

Social    Science    30  hours 
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Mathematics   15  hours 

Latin  19  hours 

Science  30  hours 

Required  courses  in  the  first  two  years  are  included  in  the 
above  majors.  For  instance,  an  English  major  will  require 
only  fifteen  hours  in  addition  to  the  twelve  required  of  all 
students.  The  following  combinations  of  majors  are 
suggested : 

English  History 

Latin  Mathematics 

English  Mathematics 

French  Science 

Course  1 — Introductory  Psychology.  This  course  is  the  same  as 
Psychology  1.  A  systematic  study  of  scientific  Psychology,  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Sophomore  standing  required  for  admis- 
sion. This  is  a  prerequisite  to  further  work  in  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  and  Education. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Reid. 

Course  2 — Educational  Psychology.  The  chief  topics  of  this 
course  are:  original  nature,  meaning  of  infancy,  heredity  and 
environmental  influences  and  individual  differences.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  sensory,  motor,  associational,  memory  and 
reasoning  activities.  Application  of  the  facts  of  psychology, 
as  statistically  and  experimentally  determined,  to  the  work  of 
teachers  and  students  is  undertaken. 

Three  hours  a  week,   second   semester.     Prerequisite,   Phy- 
chology  1. 

Professor  Reid. 

Course  3 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum in  the  light  of  individual  and  social  needs.     This  course 
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is  required  of  all  students  who  are  applicants  for  the  North 
Carolina  High  School  Teachers  Certificate. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course  4 — In  this  course  a  further  consideration  of  the  high 
school  curricula  is  offered  with  emphasis  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  content  of  courses,  general  principles  of  method  and 
lesson  planning.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  best  litera- 
ture of  high  school  subjects  and  method. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course  5 — Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  This 
course  is  offered  upon  the  assumptions:  (1)  that  students 
entering  the  field  of  teaching  should  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State,  county,  and  city  administration  of 
education  to  stimulate  a  growing  professional  interest;  (2) 
that  likewise  they  should  have  an  insight  into  the  principles 
and  means  of  efficient  supervision — the  nature,  place  and  pur- 
poses of  educational  tests  and  mental  measurements  in  super- 
vision and  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course   7 — History  of  Education.     This   course   deals   with  the 
educational     opinion     and     practices     from     the     primitives, 
through  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  down  to  the  Renais- 
sance. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course  8 — History  of  Education.    This  course  surveys  educational 
progress  from   the   Renaissance,   with   special   emphasis   upon 
secularization  and  development  of  education  in  America. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bryan. 
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Course  9 — Modern  Movements  in  Education.  This  course  ap- 
proaches its  problems  by  the  historic  method.  The  course 
traces  development  of  educational  movements  since  the  Renais- 
sance. It  emphasizes  the  secularizing  influences  of  the  scien- 
tific development  and  democracy.  In  short,  the  course  intends 
to  be  a  critique  of  educational  purpose  and  method  through 
the  modern  period. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Course  10 — Philosophy  of  Education.     Here  is  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational classics  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Dewey's  Democracy 
and   Education.     Upon  this   basis,  biological,   social,   and   psy- 
chical facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bryan. 

Departmental  Subjects 

Education — Teaching  of  English  22.  A  course  primarily  for 
students  who  expect  to  work  in  the  high  schools  as  teachers 
of  English,  supervisors,  principals  or  superintendents.  Open 
to  others.  Treatment  of  the  objectives  of  high  school  English 
and  the  materials  and  methods  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  English 
1-4. 

Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry. 

Education — Teaching  of  Mathematics  10.  The  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  constitutes  the  work  of  this 
course.  The  latest  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics,  current  problems,  selected  topics  and 
textbooks  are  studied.  This  course  is  identical  with  Mathe- 
matics 10. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Carroll. 

Education — Teaching  of  Science  18.  This  course  in  general  sci- 
ence for  the  teacher  will  include  a  review  of  the  fundamental 
laws    of   physics   and    the   simpler    chemical    reactions    which 
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underlie  and  are  responsible  for  the  functions  of  living  pro- 
toplasm.    The  course   will   give  a  general  view   of   the   wide 
field  of  the  sciences.     It  will  emphasize  also  the  organization 
of  high  school  courses  and  method. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bradbury. 

Education — Teaching  of  Latin  9.  This  course  is  identical  with 
Latin  9.  It  is  intended  as  a  review  of  Latin  with  emphasis 
on  both  content  and  method.  In  addition  to  translation  and 
lectures,  the  student  will  be  guided  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Professor  Poteat. 

Education — Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  10.  This  course  is 
given  by  the  Department  of  French  and  is  organized  for  teach- 
ers and  other  students  who  desire  wider  reading  in  Seven- 
teenth Century  French  Literature  that  would  be  suitable  for 
teachers.  Composition  and  grammar  will  be  emphasized.  At- 
tention will  also  be  given  to  methods  of  presentation. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 


English 

Professor  Sledd 

Professor  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry 

Mr.  Peacock 

Mr.  Covington. 

Course  0 — A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  sen- 
tence-structure, for  students  who  are  found  deficient  in  prepa- 
ration for  English  1. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Credit  for  this  course  is  given  only 
on  completion  of  English  1. 
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Couese  1-2 — Freshman  Composition.  Recitations,  themes,  con- 
ferences, and  the  study  of  modern  prose  writers.  Required  for 
all  degrees. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry  and  Staff. 

Course  3-4 — A  Survey  of  English  Literature,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  poetry. 

Three    hours    a    week,    both    semesters.     Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-2. 

Professor  Jones  and  Staff. 

Course   5 — American   Poetry.     Lectures    and    assigned    readings. 
Three  hours   a  week,   first   semester.     Prerequisite,    English 
1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Couese  6 — American  Prose  Writers,  with  special  study  of  the 
novel  and  the  short  story.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
Southern  literature. 

Three   hours   a   week,    second    semester.     Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Couese  7 — The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry,  1798-1832. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week,   first   semester.     Prerequisite,   English 
1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  8 — The  Victorian  Poets,  with  special  attention  to  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson,  and  Arnold. 

Three   hours   a   week,    second    semester.     Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  9 — Shakespeare.  Intensive  study  of  representative  plays, 
with  rapid  reading  of  illustrative  material. 

Three    hours    a    week,    first    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 
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Course  10 — Literature  from  1600-1660,  with  special  attention  to 
Milton. 

Three   hours   a   week,   second   semester.     Prerequisite,   Eng- 

lish  1A-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  11 — Anglo-Saxon,  with  special  study  of  the  phonology  of 

the  language  in  its  historical  relations  to  German  and  English. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.    Prerequisite,  English  1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  12 — Middle  English.  Chaucer,  and  the  development  of  the 
language. 

Three   hours  a   week,   second   semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 

lish  1A-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  13-14 — Advanced  Composition.  Expository  writing  dur- 
ing the  first  semester:  training  in  collecting,  organizing  and 
presenting  material,  as  in  term  papers  and  theses;  study  of  the 
informal  essay,  and  some  practice  in  writing  this  form.  The 
short  story  and  other  forms  of  creative  writing  during  the  sec- 
ond semester,  according  to  the  interest  and  aptitude  of  the 
individual  student. 

Two    hours    a    week,    both    semesters.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-4. 

Professor  Jones. 

Course  15 — Argumentation.  A  course  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  debating,  including  brief-making,  logical  forms,  fallacies 
and  refutation;  weekly  exercises  in  debating;  training  in  de- 
livery. 

Three   hours  a   week,    first    semester.     Prerequisite,    English 
1-2. 

Course  16 — Journalistic  Writing. — Study  of  the  news  story,  the 
special  feature  article  and  the  editorial  in  current  news- 
papers and  magazines,  with  practice  in  writing  these  forms. 

Three  hours   a   week,   second   semester.     Prerequisite,   Eng- 
lish 1-2. 
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Course  17 — The  English  Novel.  A  survey  course  in  the  history 
of  English  fiction.  Reading  and  analysis  of  representative 
novels.     Lectures,  discussions  and  special  reports. 

Three   hours  a  week,    first  semester.     Prerequisite,    English 

!"4-  Professor  Jones. 

Course  18 — The  English  Critical  Essay.  An  extensive  reading 
course  in  the  critical  essay,  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  form,  the  periodical  essay,  and  present  tendencies  in 
criticism. 

Three   hours   a   week,    second    semester.      Prerequisite,    Eng- 
lish 1-4.  Professor  Jones. 

Course  19 — The  Short  Story.     A  study  of  the  development  of  the 

short  story  as  a  form  of  literature;  extensive  reading  in  recent 

and  contemporary  works  of  American  and  European  authors. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  English  1-4. 

Professor  Jones. 

Course  20 — Modern  Drama.  Rapid  reading  of  plays  by  recent 
and  contemporary  dramatists. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,   English 

!"4-  Professor  Jones. 

Course  22 — The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  students  who 
expect  to  work  in  the  high  schools  as  teachers  of  English, 
supervisors,  principals  or  superintendents.  Open  to  others. 
Treatment  of  the  objectives  of  high  school  English  and  the 
materials  and  methods  for  the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  English 
1_4-  Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry. 


Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  Royall 
Professor  Paschal 
Instructor  Lamb 

Course  1-2 — Elementary  Greek.     Greek  Grammar  and  one  book 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     May  be  counted  towards  credit  for 
a  degree   only   when   taken   in    college  by  students  who   have 
offered  four  units  of  Language  on  entrance  requirements. 
Five  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

6 
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Course  3 — XenopJion.     Books  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Anabasis,  exer- 
cises based  upon  the  text  recently  read,  and  arranged  with  a 
view  to  thorough  drill  in  Syntax. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course   4 — Homer.     Iliad,    Elementary   course. 
Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Course  5-6 — Homer,  The  Greek  New  Testament,  Plato.  During 
the  first  nine  weeks  selections  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
are  read,  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  entire  Iliad.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  first  semester  and  one-half  of  the  second 
semester  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  Gospels 
and  other  portions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  For  the 
remaining  nine  weeks  the  class  studies  the  minor  dialogues  of 
Plato  including  the  Apology  and  the  Crito. 
Five  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Course  7 — Greek  Drama.  An  introductory  course  with  reading 
of  selected  plays  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aris- 
tophanes. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course  8 — Plato.     Republic. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Course  9-10 — Greek  Poetry  in  English.  In  the  first  semester 
the  epic  and  lyric  poets  will  be  studied;  in  the  second,  the 
Greek  drama. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 


Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  H.  McN.  Poteat 
Professor  Paschal 
Instructor  Lamb 

Course  A-B — VergiVs  Mneid.     Grammar  and  Composition.     May 
be  counted   toward  credits   for  a  degree  only  when  taken  in 
College  by   students  who   have   offered   four   units   of   foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements. 
Five  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 
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Course  1-2 — Livy:  Selections  (Burton),  first  semester.  Cicero: 
Letters  (Poteat) ;  lectures  on  Cicero  and  his  times,  first  half 
of  the  second  semester.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes  (Moore), 
second  half  of  the  second  semester.  Composition  and  Gram- 
mar: Mierow's  Latin  Syntax;  Gildersleeve-Lodge,  Latin  Com- 
position, Part  I;  Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar;  original 
exercises. 

Admission  to  this  class  is  by  examination  or  certificate,  but 
no  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  class,  if  it  becomes 
evident  that  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  work. 

Five  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree. 

Coukse  3-4 — Pliny:     Letters   (Westcott),  first  semester.    Horace: 
Satires  and  Epistles  (Morris),  first  half  of  the  second  semester. 
Martial:     Epigrams    (Post),  second  half  of  the  second  semes- 
ter.    Lectures  and  papers  on  Roman  Life  and  Literature. 
Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Course  5-6 — Roman  Literature:     Lectures,  with  collateral  read- 
ing.   Roman  Literature  of  the  Republic,  first  semester.    Roman 
Literature  of  the  Empire,  second  semester. 
Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Coukse  7-8 — Roman  Comedy  and  Satire:     Selected  plays  of  Plau- 
tus  and  Terence;  Roman  Wit  and  Humor,  first  semester.    Read- 
ings from  Juvenal  and  Petronius;  the  origin  and  development 
of  Satire,  second  semester. 
Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Course  9 — The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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Mathematics 

Professor  Jones 

Associate  Professor  Carroll 

Instructor  Eayner 

To  take  courses  la,  lb,  or  lc,  and  2a,  the  student  must 
show  that  he  has  completed  at  least  one  year's  work  of  Elemen- 
tary Algebra  and  one  year's  work  of  Higher  or  College  Algebra; 
and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  Laws  of  Exponents,  Radical 
Expression,  Quadratic  Equations,  Progressions,  and  the  Binom- 
ial Therorem.  He  must  also  show  that  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  Five  Books  of  Plane  Geometry. 

Course  la — College  Algebra.  Rapid  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  thorough  treatment  of  Quadratic  Equations,  Logari- 
thms, Ratio  and  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions,  Inequal- 
ities, Binomial  Theorem,  Undetermied  Coefficients,  Partial 
Fractions,  etc. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester  or  second  semester.  Pre- 
scribed for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Course  lb — Commercial  Algebra,  dealing  with  such  topics  as 
Compound  and  Simple  Interest  Laws,  Annuities,  Amortization, 
Depreciation,  Bond  Valuation,  and  Insurance. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Prescribed  for  B.A. 
in  Commerce. 

Course  lc — Solid  Geometry,  with  a  review  and  original  exercises 
in  Plane  Geometry. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester  or  second  semester. 
Elective. 

Course  2a — Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester  or  second  semester. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
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Course  3 — Analytical  Geometry.  Loci,  the  Line,  the  Circle,  Sys- 
tems of  Coordinates,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  Higher 
Plane  Curves,  Figures  in  Space. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 1-2. 

Course  4 — Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 1-2,  3. 

Course  5.     Differential  Calculus. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Prerequisite.  Mathema- 
tics 1-2,  3-4. 

Course  6.  Integral  Calculus,  with  an  introduction  to  Differential 
Equations. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Mathema- 
tics   1-2,    3-4,    5. 

Course  7-8 — Advanced  Algebra.  Special  attention  is  given  to  re- 
view of  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra,  Complex  Numbers, 
Theory  of  Equations,  Determinants,  and  Infinite  Series. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  Mathema- 
tics 1-2.  May  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Mathematics 
3-4  and  5-6. 

Course  10 — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  High  Schools.  The 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  including  subject- 
matter  and  method,  constitutes  the  work  on  this  course.  The 
latest  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Secondary  Mathe- 
matics, current  problems,  selected  topics,  and  textbooks  are 
studied. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Mathema- 
tics 1-2. 


Pre-engineering  Courses 


Course  1 — Engineering  Draioing.  This  course  includes  the  use 
of  drawing  instruments,  exercises  in  penciling  and  inking, 
lettering,  orthographic  projection,  the  development  and  inter- 
section  of   surfaces,   pictorial   representation.     Attention   will 
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be  given  to  working  drawings,  map  and  topographical  drawing, 
and  the  elements  of  architectural  and  structural  drawing. 

Three  two-hour  periods  a  week,  first  semester.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours. 

Course  2 — Descrijitive  Geometry.  The  elementary  principles  and 
propositions  of  the  Science  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  covering 
orthographic  projection,  spherical  projection,  shades  and  shad- 
ows, linear  perspective,  and  isometric  drawing. 

Three  two-hour  periods  a  week,  second  semester.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours.      (Not  given  in  1927-1928.) 

Course  3-4 — Surveying.  The  use  of  engineering  equipment. 
Surveying  and  engineering  practices,  Government  system  of 
division  and  sub-division  of  land.  Deed  description,  lot  and 
farm  boundaries.  Topographical  surveying,  making  of  con- 
toured maps,  observations  for  determination  of  meridian  and 
latitude,  reducing  field  notes,  plotting,  blue  printing,  use  of 
slide  rule,  etc. 

Three  hours  of  class  work  and  two  two-hour  periods  of  field 
work  a  week,  both  semesters.  Credit,  five  hours  for  each 
semester. 

Course  5-6 — Highway  Engineering.  Modern  methods  of  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  pavements  and  their  upkeep.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  rural  highways. 

Three  hours  of  class  work  a  week,  and  a  minimum  of  four 
hours  of  field  work  per  month,  both  semesters.  Credit,  three 
hours  each  semester.      (Not  given  in   1927-1928.) 


Modern  Languages 

Professor  Gorrell 

Assistant    Professor    Wilson 

Instructor  Thompson 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Department  are  the  German, 
French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures.  Courses 
A,  B,  1  and  2,  in  German,  French  and  Spanish  may  be 
counted  on  elective  credits  for  degrees  only  when  taken  in 
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College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of  foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements,  and  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  language. 

Foreign  language  clubs   formed   from   Modern   Language 
classes  are  of  assistance  in  acquiring  the  spoken  language. 

German 

Professor  Gorrell 

German  A — Grammar  and  Reading.  German  Grammar.  Grimm's 
Kinderund   Hausmarchen. 

Three   hours   a  week,   first  semester. 

German  B — Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading.     German  Gram- 
mar completed.    German  Composition.    Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

German   1 — Composition   and   Reading.     Whitney    and    Stroebe's 
German  Composition  begun.     Lessing's  Minna  von   Barnhelm. 
Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

German  2 — Composition  and  Literature.  Whitney  and  Stroebe's 
German  Composition  continued.  Selections  from  Nineteenth 
Century  Fiction  and  Drama. 

Three   hours   a   week,    second   semester. 

German  3 — Composition  and  Literature.     Advanced  German  Com- 
position.    Lectures  on  German  literature,  accompanied  by  ex- 
tensive readings  from  classical  authors. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

German  4 — Composition  and  Literature.     Advanced  German  Com- 
position.    Continuation  of  Lectures  on  German  literature,  ac- 
companied by  readings  from  modern  authors. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

German   5— Scientific   German.     Gore's   German   Science   Reader. 
Greenfield's  Introduction  to  Chemical  German  begun. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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German  6 — Advanced  Scientific  German.  Greenfield's  Introduc- 
tion to  Chemical  German  completed.  Greenfield's  Technical 
and  Scientific  German. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second   semester. 

French 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

Course  A-B. — Elementary  French.  A  beginners'  course,  cover- 
ing the  principles  of  French  grammar,  and  the  reading  of 
elementary  texts.  The  equivalent  of  two  years  of  work  in 
high  schools. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Credit,  six  semester 
hours,  to  students  having  four  units  of  foreign  language  en- 
trance requirements,  after  the  completion  of  an  advanced 
course  in  this  department. 

Course  1-2 — Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.  A  continua- 
tion of  grammar  and  composition.  Translation  of  a  number  of 
texts  with  a  view  to  building  up  a  vocabulary  and  acquiring 
facility  in   pronunciation  and   sight  reading.     Conversation. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  French 
A-B. 

Course  3-4 — Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.    A  study  of 
the  idomatic  French  and  a  general  review  of  grammar.     Read- 
ings in  seventeenth  century  literature.    Conversation. 
Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     Prerequisite,  French  1-2. 

Course  5-6 — French  Literature.  The  history  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Collateral  reading.  This  course  is  con- 
ducted in  French  and  the  student  should  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Spanish 

Instructor  Thompson 
Course  A-B. — Elementary  Spanish.    A  beginner's  course,  cover- 
ing the  principles  of  Spanish  grammar,  and  the  reading  of  ele- 
mentary texts.     This  course  is  designed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  work  in  high  schools. 
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Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Credit  six  semester 
hours  to  those  students  having  four  units  of  foreign  language 
entrance  requirements,  after  they  have  completed  an  ad- 
vanced   course   in   this   department. 

Course  1-2 — Grammar,  Composition,  Literature.  A  review  of 
Spanish  grammar.  Composition  and  conversation.  Intensive 
reading  of  representative  selections  of  dramatic  and  non- 
dramatic  literature.     Limited  amount  of  collateral  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  See  credit  provision 
under  Course  A-B  above.    Prerequisite,  Spanish  A-B. 

Course  3 — Spanish  Literature.  A  survey  course  of  the  literature 
of  Spain  from  the  beginning  of  the  language  through  the 
Siglo  de  Oro.  Extensive  reading  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 
Collateral  reading  and  reports.    Lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Span- 
ish 3. 

Course  4 — Spanish  Literature.  A  continuation  of  course  3,  de- 
scribed above,  treating  Spanish  Literature  from  the  end  of  the 
Siglo  de  Oro  to  the  present  time. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Spanish 
3. 

Course  5 — Cervantes.  The  Don  Quijote  read  in  class.  Collateral 
reading  and  reports  on  other  works  of  Cervantes.  Brief  study 
of  Avellaneda's  Quijote. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Spanish 
3-4. 

Course  6 — Drama  in  Spain  during  the  Siglo  de  Oro.  Reading 
representative  plays  of  the  four  great  masters  of  the  Spanish 
theater  in  the  golden  age:  Lope  de  Vega,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Lectures,  reading 
and  reports  on  the  minor  writers  of  the  period. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Prerequisite  Spanish 
3-4. 

Course  7 — Spanish  American  Literature.  A  survey  course  in  the 
literature  of  the  Latin-American  countries.  Extensive  repre- 
sentative reading.    Lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Spanish 
1-2. 
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Course  8 — Commercial  Spanish,.  A  study  of  the  natural  resources 
and  economic  possibilities  of  Latin-American  countries,  funda- 
mentals of  business  phychology,  monetary  systems,  banking  and 
shipping  problems,  letter  writing,  etc. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  Spanish 
1-2. 

Spanish  15 — Research  in  Spanish  Literature.  Special  study  in 
any  field  of  Spanish  Literature  selected  by  the  student. 

One  two-hour  recitation  a  week.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Prerequisite,  15  semester  hours  of  Spanish. 


Physical  Education 

Director  Baldwin 
Director  Utley 

I.     Gymnasium 

Director  Utley 

All  candidates  for  baccalaureate  degrees  are  required  to 
take  two  years  of  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium.  Exception 
is  made  to  this  requirement  if  the  student  presents  a  certifi- 
cate of  work  done  in  another  institution  of  the  same  standing 
as  Wake  Eorest  College,  or  if  his  total  time  of  residence  in 
Wake  Eorest  College  is  less  than  two  years. 

Until  the  Junior  year  of  his  college  course  every  student 
not  excused  by  the  Eaculty  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical 
Examiner   must   register   for   work   in  Physical   Education. 

Double  absences  for  each  day  are  charged  against  students 
who  fail  to  register  with  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
the  time  specified  by  him. 

Absences  from  class  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  the  Dean  or  the  Director,  or  when 
excuse  is  granted  by  the  College  Physician. 
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Excuses  for  absences  must  be  presented  to  the  Director 
during  the  month  in  which  the  absence  occurs;  otherwise 
the  absence  will  be  considered  as  unexcused,  and  three  points 
will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  grade. 

For  every  unexcused  absence  from  class,  three  points  will 
be  deducted  from  the  student's  grade,  and  such  an  absence 
can  not  be  made  up.  When  the  unexcused  absences  reach  a 
total  of  twelve  the  student  will  automatically  be  suspended 
from  the  College. 

Excused  absences,  with  the  exception  of  those  caused  by 
sickness  of  a  week  or  more  duration,  must  be  made  np  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  term,  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as 
unexcused  and  three  points  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's 
grade. 

A  student  whose  grade  for  any  term  is  below  60  will  not 
be  given  credit  for  any  part  of  the  term's  work.  A  student 
who  receives  a  grade  between  60  and  70  will  be  given  credit 
for  only  one-half  of  the  term's  work. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  every  session  every 
student  is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  College  Physi- 
cians for  medical  examination,  and  report  of  defects  revealed 
by  this  examination  will  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
Within  three  weeks  after  his  first  matriculation  every  stu- 
dent is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium  for  physical  examination. 

An  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  medical  and 
physical  examinations  after  the  expiration  of  the  periods 
named  above. 

Students  who  have  not  reported  for  physical  and  medical 
examinations  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  class  work 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

Schedule  of  Classes: 

Classes  every  day  5th,  6th,  and  7th  periods,  and  at  the  4th 
period    on    Monday,    Wednesday    and    Friday.      Special    class 
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for  advanced  work,  4:30  to  5:30  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday.  Classes  in  boxing  and  wrestling,  4:30  to  5:30  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Saturday  from  9:10  to  12  the  gym- 
nasium will  be  open  for  men  who  desire  to  play  basketball. 
Students  are  graded  as  in  other  departments  of  the  College, 
and  these  grades  are  reckoned  in  making  up  the  general 
average. 

II.     Athletics 

Director  Baldwin 

Mass  athletics  has  been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  in  accordance  with  this  policy  the  Intra-Mural 
Athletic  Association  has  been  organized.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  College  that  all  students  in  the  institution  may  have  the 
benefit  of  outdoor  sports,  and  of  coaching  in  the  major  sports 
in  which  they  find  themselves  especially  interested.  Special 
attention  is  required,  however,  for  the  varsity  teams  during 
their  seasons.  Rules  of  eligibility  will  be  found  on  pages 
50-52. 

Coaching  Course  for  Teachers — This  course  deals  with 
both  theory  and  practice  of  the  major  sports,  football,  basket- 
ball, track,  and  baseball.  The  work  of  this  course  is  out- 
lined primarily  for  teachers  who  expect  to  coach.  Practice 
will  also  be  given  in  directing  gymnasium  classes  and  calis- 
thenic  exercises.  No  student  is  permitted  to  register  for  this 
course  unless  he  is  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


Physics 

Professor  Lake 

*  Associate  Professor  Speas 

Cotjbse  1-2 — General  Physics.  A  general  course  in  College  Phy- 
sics, which  presumes  no  previous  knowledge  of  Physics.  Stress 
is  laid  on  the  practical  application  of  Physics.     Lectures  are 
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freely  illustrated  by  means  of  demonstrations,  experiments,  and 
lantern  slides.  The  course  covers  electricity  and  magnetism, 
sound  and  light. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations  and  two 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work  both  semisters.  Credit,  4 
hours  for  each  semester. 

Course  3-4 — General  Physics.  A  course  in  General  Physics  more 
advanced  than  Course  1-2.  Presupposes  a  knowledge  of  high 
school  Physics.  It  satisfies  the  requirements  for  medical 
students,  and  is  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  to  prose- 
cute their  studies  further.  Covers  Mechanics,  Wave  Motion, 
Sound,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and  four 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work,  both  semesters.  Credit,  4 
hours  for  each  semester. 

Course  5 — Mechanics. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and  four 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work,  first  semester.  Credit,  4 
hours.     Prerequisite,  Physics  3-4,  and  Calculus. 

Course  6 — Light.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics,  or  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.     Advanced    course. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and  four 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work,  second  semester.  Credit, 
4  hours.     Prerequisite,  Physics  5. 

Course  7-8 — Applied  Electricity.  Lectures  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  electric  circuit.  Experiments  in  electrical 
measurements,  such  as  galvanometer  work,  measurements  of 
resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity.  Treatment  of  direct  and 
alternating  current  machinery  and  of  the  transmission  and 
distribution  of  electric  power.  Practical  tests  on  dynamos, 
motors,  and  transformers. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and  four 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work,  both  semesters.  Credit,  5 
hours  for  each  semester. 

Course  9-10 — Astronomy.  Laws  and  phenomena  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, with  stellar  facts  and  cosmic  theories.  Lectures  illustra- 
ted by  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  and  by  the  Cosmoid  devised 
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by  the  late  Professor  Lanneau.  Observatory  equipped  with  a 
5-inch  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  and  moved  by  clock- 
work to  synchronize  with  the  stars. .  Attachments  include  a 
Helioscope,  a  Filar-Position  Micrometer,  and  a  Grating 
Spectroscope. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations,  and  two  hours 
a  week  for  outdoor  and  observatory  work,  both  semesters. 
Credit,  3  hours  for  each  semester. 


Psychology  and  Philosophy 

Professor  Reid 

Course  1 — Introductory  Psychology.  A  systematic  study  of  scien- 
tific psychology.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  Sophomore  standing 
required  for  admission.  Prerequisite  to  further  woi'k  in  psy- 
chology, to  philosophy,  and  to  education. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course    3 — Experimental    Psychology.     A    course    in    qualitative 
analysis,  designed   to   introduce   the   student   to   scientific  psy- 
chological experiments. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course  4 — General  Psychology.     A  study  of  animal  psychology, 
of  abnormal  psychology,  and  of  child  psychology. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Course  5 — General  Psychology.  A  study  of  social  psychology,  and 
of  applied  psychology.  This  course  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage by  ministers,  teachers,  and  those  taking  their  degree  in 
the  social  science  group. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course   6 — Introductory   Philosophy.     A    course    designed    to    in- 
troduce to  the  student  the  major  systems  of  Philosophy,  from 
the  early  Greeks  to  the  present  time. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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Course  7 — Ancient  Philosophy.     A   careful   examination   of   An- 
cient and  Medieval  thought,  philosophical  and  religious. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course  8 — Modern  Philosophy.  Development  of  modern  philoso- 
phy from  the  standpoints  of  scientific,  political  and  religious 
tendencies. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Course  9-10 — Contemporary  Philosophy.  Readings  in  contempo- 
rary philosophy.  Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  Philos- 
ophy. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 


Social  Science 

Professor  Pearson 
Associate  Professor  Whelan 
Assistant  Professor  Clonts 
Instructor  Johnson 

History 

Course  1-2 — Modern  and  Contemporaneous.  A  study  of  Europe 
from  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 
to  the  present  day,  with  attention  to  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Americas  as  they  affect  European  situations.  The  aim  is  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  world  of  today  in  its  economic 
and  social  as  well  as  its  political  aspects.  Geography  is  em- 
phasized through  map-making.  A  liberal  amount  of  parallel 
reading  is  required.  Prescribed  in  the  Freshman  year  for 
the  B.S.  in  Commerce  and  the  L.L.B.,  and  in  the  Freshman  or 
the  Sophomore  year  for  other  degrees. 
Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Course  3-4 — The   United  States.     A  general    course   designed   to 
supplement  History  1-2  and  also  to  prepare  the  student  for  more 
advanced  work.    The  required  textbook  is  reinforced  by  daily 
lectures  and  weekly  reports  on  collateral  reading. 
Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 
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Course  5-6 — England  Through  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  politi- 
cal and  social  survey,  with  some  attention  to  important  con- 
tinental movements.  Students  taking  major  work  in  English 
should  select  this  course. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Course  7-8 — Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Europe.  A  study  of 
periods  and  topics  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
Recommended  to  students  majoring  in  the  Civics,  Education 
and  Ministry  groups. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     (Not  given  in  1927-1928.) 

Course  9-10 — The  United  States  since  1860.  A  continuation  of 
course  3-4. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.    A  third  hour  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  a  session  paper  may  be  added. 

Coukse  11-12 — Ancient  History.  Cultural  aspects  will  be  em- 
phasized. Recommended  to  prospective  teachers  especially. 
Open  to  Freshmen. 

Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Government 

Course  1 — The  National  Government  of  the  United  States.  A 
textbook  course  primarily  but  including  also  discussion  of 
current  topics  and  tendencies,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment publications. 

Three  hours   a  week,    first   semester.     Prerequisite,    History 
1-2. 

Course  2 — State  and  Local.  A  continuation  of  Government  1 
and  similarly  conducted.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  North  Carolina. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Course  3 — International  Relations.  With  Moon's  Syllabus  as  a 
guide,  the  following  topics  will  be  discussed  from  the  inter- 
national viewpoint:  nationalism,  imperialism,  economic  prob- 
lems, international  organization. 

Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  History  1-2. 
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Course  4 — The  Governments  of  Europe.  The  salient  features 
of  selected  countries. 

Two  hours,   second  semester.     Prerequisite,   Government   1. 

Economics 

Course  1-2 — Principles  of  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the 
science  of  economics,  and  to  the  practical  application  of  eco- 
nomics in  public  and  private  life.  Required  for  the  B.A.  in 
Civics,  and  the  B.S.  in  Commerce  in  the  Sophomore  year  and 
for  the  LL.B.  in  the  Junior  year. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     Prerequisite,  History 
1-2. 

Course  11 — Money  and  Banking.  The  principles  of  banking  with 
practical  applications,.-  and  the  leading  banking  systems  of  the 
leading  nations;  with  special  reference  to  banking  and  cur- 
rency problems  in  the  United  States;   foreign  exchange. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  Economics 
1-2.     (Offered  in  1926-1927.) 

Course  12 — Public  Finance.  A  study  of  governmental  revenue 
and  expenditure;  an  analysis  of  the  more  common  types  of 
taxes;  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation. 

Three  hours  a  week,   second   semester.     Prerequisite,   Econ- 
omics 1-2.     (Offered  in  1926-1927.) 

Course  14 — Foreign  Trade.  The  trade  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries;  the  forces  governing  the  import 
and  export  markets;  and  the  means  by  which  the  international 
exchange  of  goods  is  effected. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  Econom- 
ics, 1-2.     (Offered   in  1927-1928.) 

Course  21 — Labor  Problems.  The  history  of  the  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States;  national  trade  unionism;  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  organized  labor;   labor  legislation. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Prerequisite,  Econom- 
ics 1-2.     (Offered  in  1926-1927.) 

Course  23-24 — Accounting.     Principles  and  conventions  of  account- 
ing methods;  construction  and  interpretation  of  balance  sheets 
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and  income  statements;  accounting  for  amortization,  deprecia- 
tion and  special  reserves. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     Prerequisite,  Economics 
1-2.     (Offered  in  1927-1928.) 

Course  25 — Principles  of  Transportation.  The  development  of 
transportation  by  rail  and  water  in  the  United  States;  a  study 
of  railroad  rate  structures;  the  problem  of  railroad  valuation 
for  rate  control;  the  transportation  act  of  1920. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.      Prerequisite,  Economics 
1-2.     (Offered  in  1927-1928.) 

Course  26 — Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  financial  or- 
ganization of  corporations,  methods  of  current  financing,  nature 
of  corporate  securities;  promotion,  reorganization  and  receiver- 
ship; administration  of  corporate  income.  Some  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  trust  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  Econom- 
ics 1-2.     (Offered  in  1926-1927.) 

Sociology 

Course  1-2.    Elementary  Sociology. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 
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School  of  Law 

William  L.  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  and 

Dean  of  the  Department 
Edgar  "W.  Tihbeblake,  Je.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law 
H.  B.  "White,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Law 
C.  C.  Pearson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science 
Donald  Gullet,  B.L.,  Librarian 

Admission 

Preliminary  Academic  Course  in  College.  For  admission 
to  the  School  of  Law,  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must, 
in  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements  prescribed  for  the 
degree,  have  completed  two  years  of  academic  work  in  a 
standard  college,  as  specified  in  this  catalogue  on  pages  62-63. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  second-year 
class  must  meet  the  educational  requirements  specified  for 
admission  to  the  first-year  class,  and  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  on  all  the  law  work  of  the  first  year.  Those 
having  license  to  practice  law  or  coming  from  other  law 
schools  of  approved  standing  will  be  admitted  without 
examination. 

Admission  as  Special  Students.  Applicants  of  mature  age 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Law  as  special  students,  and  may  elect  such  work 
as  they  desire,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  professors 
whose  subjects  are  selected,  but  they  shall  not  be  candidates 
for  a  degree. 
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Courses   of   Instruction 

The  courses  of  instruction  extend  through  three  years  of 
nine  months  each.  The  ohject  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to 
afford  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  common  law  of  England  as  modified  by  the  statutes  of 
the  State.  The  method  of  instruction  involves  the  diligent 
study  of  textbooks,  selected  cases,  lectures,  discussions,  and 
quizzes. 

ETB8T    YEAE 

Course  1 — Blackstone's  Commentaries,  selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Couese  2 — Clark  and  Marshall's  Criminal  Lav/,  Statutory  Crimes; 
Norton  on  Negotiable  Instruments.     Tiffany  on  Sales,  selected 
cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Oulley. 

Couese   3 — Clark   on    Contracts,    Mechem's    Outlines    of   Agency, 
selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Couese  4 — Bigelow  on  Torts,  Dobie  on  Bailments  and  Carriers, 
selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Timberlake. 

Course  5 — Long's  Domestic  Relations,  Croswell  on  Administra- 
tors, selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Couese  6 — Gardner  and  Wills,   Constitutional  Law,   Connor   and 
Cheshire's  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 
Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  White. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Course    7 — Common    Law   and    Equity   Pleading.      The    Code    of 
Civil  Procedure  and  Practice,  selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course  8 — Hughes  on  Evidence,  selected  cases.     Brief-making. 
Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Gulley 

Couese   9 — Minor   and   Wurts    on   Real    Property,   Conveyancing, 
selected  cases. 

Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course  10 — Clark  on  Corporations,   Cooley  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, selected  cases. 

Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Timberlake. 

Course  11 — Bispham's  Equity,  Liens,  selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course  12 — Gilmore  on  Partnership,  Vance  on  Insurance,  selected 
cases. 

Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  White. 

THIRD   TEAR 

Course  13 — Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  Bryant  on  Code  Plead- 
ing, Long  on  Federal  Procedure,  selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course  14 — Childs  on  Guaranty  and   Suretyship,  Hale  on   Dam- 
ages, selected  cases. 

Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  White. 

Course  15 — Minor  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Davis's  Elements  of  In- 
ternational Law,  selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Course   16 — Hughes   on  Admiralty,   Howe's    Civil    Law.    Tiffany 
on  Banking,  Sharswood's  Legal  Ethics,  selected  cases. 
Five  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Timberlake. 
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Examinations 
Thorough  written  examinations  are  held  when  a  subject 
is  completed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester  an  examination 
is  given  on  the  whole  work  of  the  semester. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B)  is  conferred  by 
the  College  on  applicants  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  whole  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  together  with  the 
academic  college  work  indicated  above.  jSTo  student  is  al- 
lowed to  graduate  except  after  five  years  of  actual  resident 
study,  except  in  case  of  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

Practice  Courts 
Practice  courts  are  held  on  Thursday  night.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  work.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courts  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all 
the  details  of  actions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  from  the  issu- 
ing of  process  to  final  judgment. 

The  Library 
In  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture  rooms  is  the  law  library. 
This  is  open  at  the  regular  library  hours  to  enable  students 
to     consult     the     various     authorities     on     subjects     under 
consideration. 

Expenses 
Students  in  the  Law  School  pay  the  tuition  and  fees  in- 
dicated on  page  39.    They  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
as  other  students,  and  they  may  take  work  in  other  col- 
lege classes. 

Summer  School  of  Law 

The  Summer  School  of  Law  begins  on  June  7,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  Supreme  Court  examination,  August  22.  For 
details  see  page  121. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


School  of  Medicine 

Thurmah  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology 

Coy  C.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Phy- 
sical Diagnosis 

William  A.   Johnson,   B.A.,   M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

W.  F.  Taylor,  B.S.,  MA.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry 
and  Bacteriology 

O.  C  Bradbury,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Embryology 

T.  M.  Mayfield,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology 

G.  A.  Gray,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology 

G.  R.  Stamps,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

V.  F.  Ha wes,  Assistant  in  Anatomy 

W.  Gus  Latjghrtjn,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

H.  G.  Epstein,  Assistant  in  Pathology 

S.  Folger,  Librarian t 

Aim  and  Scope.  The  School  of  Medicine  was  established 
in  May,  1902.  It  combines  three  years  of  academic  training 
with  two  years  of  medical  training  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  graduate  with  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  the  medical  degree  in  seven  years.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  the  College  confers  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Medicine,  which  admits  the  student  to  the 
third  year  in  a  medical  college.  Thus,  time  and  expense  are 
saved  by  this  combination. 

This  School  undertakes  to  teach  only  those  branches  of 
medicine  which  can  be  taught  as  thoroughly  in  the  small 
village  as  in  the  large  city,  namely,  the  laboratory  studies  in 
medicine,  which  form  the  pure  science  foundation  of  the 
professional  course.    These  branches  are:  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
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ogy,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Minor 
Surgery,  Pharmacology,  Toxicology  and  Pharmacy,  Histol- 
ogy, Embryology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathology. 

Certification.  Certificates  of  recommendation  for  ad- 
vanced standing  in  medical  colleges  are  given  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  received  the  degree  of  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Medicine,  or  have  completed  the  two-year  medical 
course.  Such  students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
without  examination  in  medical  colleges  proper. 

Requirements  for  admission.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  are  given  on  page  27. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
are  found  on  pages  30  and  31. 

Equipment.  The  School  of  Medicine  is  adequately 
equipped  with  suitable  laboratories,  apparatus  and  material. 
The  Alumni  Building,  constructed  especially  for  laboratory 
purposes,  is  65  by  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  In  it  ore 
the  Anatomical,  Physiological,  Histological,  Embryological, 
Bacteriological,  Pathological,  Biological,  Bio-chemical,  Phar- 
macological and  Toxicological  laboratories.  Besides  these 
there  are  private  laboratories  for  the  professors. 

A  Medical  Society  has  been  instituted  in  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Pharmacology,  students  are  required  to  meet 
for  discussion  of  published  papers,  and  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  subject  assigned  for  the  month.  All  students  have  access 
to  the  leading  scientific  journals  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  above-mentioned  departments. 

A  Medical  Library  of  reference  volumes  and  important 
journals,  maintained  by  the  William  Edgar  Marshall  Me- 
morial fund  and  the  Bryan  Spivey  Bazemore  Memorial 
Fund,   is   in  the  medical   building   in   charge   of   a   special 
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librarian.  Students  are  required  from  time  to  time  to 
abstract  and  discuss  important  topics  treated  in  the  various 
journals. 

Expenses: 

Tuition   per    semester $60.00 

General  fees  per  semester 27.50 

Laboratory  fees  per  semester 22.50 

Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

Department  of  Anatomy 

Professor  Johnson 
Assistant  Hawes 

FIRST    YEAB 

Coubse  I — Gross  Anatomy  Osteology.  All  of  the  bones  of  the 
body  are  carefully  studied   in  detail. 

Twenty-two  hours  a  week  for  the   first  four   weeks   of  the 
session. 

Gross   Anatomy   Laboratory.      Dissection   of    the    entire    body. 

Twenty-two  hours  a  week,  with  recitations  fourteeu  weeks 

in  the  first  semester  and  fourteen  weeks  in  second  semester. 

Gross  Anatomy  of  the  General  Nervous  System  and  Sympa- 
thetic System.  Gross  sections  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  students  and  drawings  are  made. 

Twenty-two  hours  a  week  the  last  four  weeks  in  tffe  second 
semester. 

Textbooks — Gray's  Text,  Cunningham's  Dissectors. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Coubse  2 — Applied  Anatomy.  In  this  course  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  body  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  and  to  make  special  dissections  of  different 
parts  and  study  cross-sections  of  the  body  through  different 
regions. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Textbook — Camp- 
bell. 
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Course  3 — Minor  Surgery.  Instruction  in  bandaging  and  minor 
surgery. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Textbook — Stewart 
and  Whorton. 
Elective  Work.     Special  injections  for  dissections  and  facilities 

for  research  work  will  be  provided  for  students  wishing  to 

do  advanced  work  in  anatomy. 

Department  of  Embryology  and  Histology 

Professor  Bradbury 
Instructor  Mayfield 
Assistant   Gray 

FIRST    YEAR 

Course  1 — Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  vertebrate  animals  and  man,  including  germ  cells, 
fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  foetal 
membranes,  development  of  organs  and  systems,  and  ab- 
normalities of  development.  Prepared  slides  of  chick  and 
pig  embryos  are  loaned  to  the  student.  Specimens  of  human 
embryos  and  foetuses  are  used  for  demonstration. 
Reference    Texts.     The    Development    of    the    Chick,    Lillie; 

Human  Embryology,  Keibel  and  Mall;    The  Development  of 

the  Human  Body,  McMurrich. 

Two  lectures   and   five   hours   laboratory   a   week,   the   first 
semester.     Textbook — Arey:      Developmental  Anatomy. 

Professor  Bradbury 
Instructor  Mayfield 

Course  2 — Histology.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up 
with  the  study  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  body.  This 
is  followed  by  the  microscopic  structure  of  human  organs. 
Prepared  slides  of  human  organs  are  loaned  to  the  student, 
each  member  being  provided  with  a  complete  set.  The  course 
includes  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  last  part  consists  of  detailed  work  on  the  nerve  fibre 
tracts. 
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Textbook — A  Textbook  of  Histology.     Bailey. 

Reference  Texts — Normal  Histology,  Piersol;   A  Textbook  of 

Histology,  Lewis  and  Stohr;    The  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 

System,  Ranson. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  quiz  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bradbury 
Instructor  Mayfield 

Department  of  Pathology 

Professor    Carpenter 
Assistant  Epstein 

Course   1 — Pathology.     The   course   comprises    (a)    lectures   and 
laboratory  work  in  general  and  special  pathology  with  detailed 
gross  and  microscopical  study  of  all  material  issued;    (b)  lec- 
tures   on   morbid   anatomy,    physiology   and    metabolism;     (c) 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  parasitology;    (d)   lectures  and 
demonstrations    in    infection    and    immunity;     (e)    demonstra- 
tions and  personal  instruction  in  the  simpler  methods  of  patho- 
logical technic  so  far  as  time  and  fresh  material  allow,  includ- 
ing autopsies   when  obtainable.     Lectures   will   be   illustrated 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  exhibition  of  gross  and  microscopic 
specimens  and  the  use  of  the  stereopticon.    Close  alliance  with 
the  course  in  Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry  is  ob- 
tained in  coordination  of  pathological  studies. 
Textbook — A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  MacCallum. 
Reference  Books — A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Stengel  and  Fox; 
A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Delafield  and  Prudden;  Manual  of 
Pathology,   McConnell;    Textbook   of   Pathology,   Adami    and 
McCrae;  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry,  Hawk;  Principles 
of   Pathologic   Histology,    Mallory;    Pathological    Technique, 
Mallory  and  Wright;   Chemical  Pathology,  Wells;  the  stand- 
ard journals  of  Pathology  on  file  in  the  Medical  Library. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year  are  required. 

Course  2 — Physical  Diagnosis.  Instruction  is  devoted  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  and  methods  of  physical  examination,  to- 
gether with  special  emphasis  on  the  normal  subject.    As  far  as 
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material  permits   clinical  cases   illustrative   of   the  conditions 
studied  are  shown.     Each  student  is  required  to  purchase  a 
stethoscope  and  learn  its  use  on  available  subjects. 
Textbook — Physical  Diagnosis,  Cabot. 
Reference  Books — Physical  Diagnosis,   DaCosta;    Diseases   of 

the  Chest,  Norris  and  Landers;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Rose. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Professor  Kitchin 
Assistant  Stamps 

FIRST   YEAR 

Course  1 — Physiology.    Lectures  deal  with  blood,  lymph,  the  cir- 
culatory  and   respiratory   systems. 
Textbook — Howell,  Burton-Opitz. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  lectures  and  quiz,  throughout  the  first 
year. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Course  2 — Advanced  Physiology.  This  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  subjects  taken  up 
include  the  nerve,  muscle,  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  meta- 
bolism, and  nutrition,  the  central  nervous  system,  and  the  or- 
gans of  special  sense.  This  laboratory  course  consists  of  the 
performance  of  the  important  fundamental  experiments  in  phy- 
siology. The  class  works  in  groups  of  two,  and  each  group 
is  supplied  with  necessary  apparatus.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  preserve  a  record  of  his  experiments  and  observa- 
tions in  a  note-book.  This  note-book  is  examined  and  criti- 
cised weekly  and  constitutes  part  of  the  work  on  which  his 
grade  is  based.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  physiological 
research  to  these  students  who  are  properly  equipped.  The 
final  examination  is  both  written  and  practical. 
Textbook — Howell,   Burton-Opitz. 

Laboratory  Guide — Cannon's  Laboratory  Course  in  Physiology. 
Three  hours  a  week  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
throughout  the  year. 
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Course  3 — Pharmacology.  Lectures  and  recitations  throughout 
the  year.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  physiological 
action  of  drugs  and  other  remedial  agents  upon  the  normal 
organism.  Drugs  are  studied  in  groups,  and  thorough  obser- 
vation is  made  of  a  given  group  upon  any  one  of  the  systems 
of  the  body.  For  example,  the  circulatory  system  is  reviewed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  physiologist;  then  a  group  of  drugs, 
as  digitalis,  strophanthus,  caffeine,  adrenalin,  and  nitrites,  are 
studied  in  detail  with  a  view  to  their  pharmacological  effect 
upon  the  circulation. 

Laboratory  work  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second 
year.  Experimental  tests  upon  animals  by  each  student  show 
the  effect  of  the  drug  which  has  been  previously  discussed  in 
the  lecture  room.  Students  work  in  pairs,  as  a  rule,  and  each 
desk  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  equipment. 
Textbook — Sollman  and  Hare. 
Laboratory    Manual — 'Sollman    and    Jackson's    Experimental 

Pharmacology. 

Two  hours  a  week  lectures  and  recitations  throughout  the 
year;  laboratory,  six  hours  a  week,  second  semester  of  the 
second  year. 

Course  4 — Pharmacy.  An  elementary  course  in  pharmacy.  In- 
compatibles,  criticism  of  prescriptions  and  prescription  writ- 
ing, and  the  use  of  official  preparations  are  dealt  with.  Each 
member  of  the  class  is  required  to  make  the  important  prepa- 
rations in  common  use. 
Textbook — Thornton. 

One  hour  a  week,  second  semester  of  the  second  year. 

Bacteriology   and  Physiological   Chemistry 

Professor  Taylor 
Assistant  Laughrun 

Course  1 — Bacteriology.  The  lecture  course  covers  the  history 
and  scope  of  bacteriology  and  the  biology  of  bacteria,  with  a 
thorough  course  in  the  theories  of  immunity,  its  production, 
and  its  relation  to  disease.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
various  serum  reactions  and  technique,  and  the  action  of  toxins 
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and  anti-toxins.  All  of  the  important  groups  of  disease  caus- 
ing bacteria  are  studied  by  each  student  individually. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  the  va- 
rious culture  media,  the  methods  of  sterilization  and  disin- 
fection, the  cultivation  and  study  of  bacteria,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  biologic  tests  and  staining  procedures. 
The  laboratory  course  includes  the  practical  application  of 
bacteriology  to  diagnosis,  and  each  student  is  required  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  principles  and  technique  of  the  various 
serological  reactions,  such  as  the  Wassermann,  Widal,  and 
other  serological  reactions. 

Textbook — Textbook  of  Bacteriology,  Hiss  and  Zinsser.  Mim- 
eographed Laboratory  Directions  in  Bacteriology,  Taylor. 
Reference  Books — The  standard  journals  of  Bacteriology,  Hy- 
giene, and  Parasitology  on  file  in  the  Medical  Library;  Gen- 
eral Bacteriology,  Jordan;  Pathologenic  Microorganisms, 
Park-Williams;  Immune  Sera,  Bolduan;  Laboratory  Course 
in  Serum  Study,  Zinsser,  Hopkins  and  Ottenberg;  Hygiene 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  Rosenau;  Bacteriologic  Technique, 
Eyre. 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  a  week, 
first  semester  of  the  second  year  of  the  Medical  Course. 

Course  2 — Hygiene.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  embracing 
public  health;  milk,  food,  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  com- 
municable diseases;  vital  statistics,  and  industrial  and  personal 
hygiene.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  hand  in  a  brief 
report  of  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he 
lives. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Course  3 — Physiological  Chemistry.  The  lectures  are  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins, 
enzymes,  and  processes  of  fermentation  and  digestion;  the 
chemistry  of  the  blood,  urine,  milk,  tissues,  and  secretions, 
and  the  end-products  of  metabolism.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  examination  of  the 
substance  treated  in  the  text  and  lectures. 

Textbooks — Physiological      Chemistry,      Matthews;      Practical 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Hawk. 
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Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  six  hours  of  labo- 
ratory a  week,  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Medical  Course. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Summer  School 

There  are  two  departments  of  the  Wake  Forest  Summer 
School,  the  department  of  Law  and  the  department  of  Aca- 
demic and  Normal  Instruction. 

I.     Law 

The  summer  work  in  this  department  begins  on  Tuesday, 
June  7,  and  closes  immediately  before  the  Supreme  Court 
examination  the  last  of  August. 

The  course  includes  the  following  subjects :  Blackstone, 
Equity,  Evidence,  Civil  Procedure,  Contracts,  Corporations, 
Real  Property,  Torts,  Constitution  of  United  States  and  of 
North  Carolina.     Two  lectures  daily,  two  hours  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing  young  men  for  ex- 
amination on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  subjects  named  above  may  be 
credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  this  department 
are  thirty  dollars  tuition  and  five  dollars  matriculation, 
payable  in  advance. 

Further  information  may  be  bad  by  application  to  Dean 
Gulley,  or  Secretary  Earnshaw. 

II.     Academic 

This  department  opens  on  June  13,  and  extends  to  July 
23,  inclusive;  second  session,  July  23,  continuing  to  August 
31,  inclusive. 

Courses  for  collegiate  and  professional  credit  are  offered 
in  the  following  departments:  Bible,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Drawing  and  Penmanship,  Education,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
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the  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Social  Science  (His- 
tory, Economics,  Government),  Physics,  and  Psychology. 

The  College  offers  credit  toward  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
upon  work  done  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  College  credit  for  the  work  of  the  regular  Summer 
School  of  six  weeks  is  six  semester  hours. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
offers  full  credit  for  the  professional  courses  completed  in 
this  Summer  School. 

For  additional  information  address  the  President  of  the 
College  or  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1926 
CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS 


Degrees  Conferred   1926 

Honorary  Degrees 
Doctor  of  Laws 

Walter  Lippmann,    New  York   City 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

J.  A.   Campbell,  Buie's  Creek,   N.  C. 

Master  of  Arts 

P.    G.    Hartsell  E.    L.    Roberts 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


A. 

L.  Aycock 

G. 

C.  Henderson 

B. 

N.    Barnes 

M. 

B.  Holt 

M. 

D.    Blanton 

J. 

S.  Hopkins 

S, 

0.    Brandon 

W 

,     P.     Howell 

E. 

0.    Burroughs,    Jr 

J. 

E.    Hunter 

E. 

H.   Cannady 

A. 

D.    Huret 

T. 

K.    Carlton 

C. 

R.    Long 

J. 

P.  Davis 

H. 

C.  Lowder 

J. 

C.  Eakes 

C. 

G.    Maddrey 

C. 

B.    Earp 

F. 

H.  Malene 

R. 

0.  Foster 

M. 

Z.  Martin 

A. 

S.    Gillespie 

J. 

C.  Hasten,  Jr. 

E. 

R.   Griffin 

R. 

A.   Morris 

C. 

V.  Harrill 

W, 

.  C.  Morse 

w 

.  G.   Harris 

L. 

B .    Moseley 

0. 

L. 

Norment 

R. 

E. 

Plemmons 

J. 

0. 

Powers 

\V 

.   0, 

Reed 

R. 

V 

.    Royall 

J. 

B. 

Sawyer 

I. 

W. 

Singletary 

B. 

F. 

Slate 

M. 

L. 

Slate 

R. 

A. 

Smith 

H. 

L. 

Snuggs 

J. 

L. 

Tolar 

T. 

L. 

Tolar 

C. 

B. 

Trammel 

B. 

L. 

West 

J. 

F. 

Woodward 

George    Bauerlein,    Jr. 

E.  V.  Davis 

R.   C.  Day 

J.    Y.    Ellington 

J.    T.    Gaskill 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.    P.   Hedgepeth,   Jr. 
C.  R.  Holmes 
M.    B.    Holoman 
P.    W.    Johnson 
J.   B.   Joyner 
L.    B.    Martin 


J.    R.    Parrish 
R.  E.  Sentelle,  Jr. 
A.    U.    Stroupe,    Jr. 
W.   E.  Timberlake 
N.    S.   Upchureh 


Bachelor   of  Arts   in  Medicine 

D.     F.    Adcock  M.   W.  DeLoatch  W.    C.   Martin 

W.    S.   Chadwick  J.  T.  Davis  Stephen  Mclntyre 

W.   P.   Richardson  R.    H.    Reitzel 


J.    F.    Barrett 
R.  E.  Earp 
J.  B.  Helms 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 


M.   D.   Hill 

C.   V.   Hollowell 

F.  Y.  Ketner 

G.  C.    Mackie 


M.  B.  Small 

B.  H.  Timberlake 

R.    G.    Tyndall 


B.  M.  Bell 
P.  J.   Caudell,  Jr. 
T.  L.  Caudle,  II 
B,   M.   Covington 
E.  K.  Creech 
G.    B.    Godfrey 


Bachelor  of  Laws 

M.   C.    Greason 

B.    B.    Gresham,    Jr. 

E.    L.    Hinton 

B.   E.   Hood 

0.   L.  Horton 

H.   W.  Johnson 


C.    D.    Phillips 
J.  W.  Piner 
L.    E.    Skinner,    Jr. 
J.    W.    Sledge 
R.  N.  Summersill 
C.    B.   Winberry 


Commencement,  1926 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  2 

8:30  p.m.     The  Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

Rev.  William  Russell  Owen,  D.D.,  Macon,  Georgia. 


Thursday  Morning,  June  3 

11:00  a.m.     The  Annual  Address. 

Me.  Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  City. 

12:00  a.m.     Presentation  of  Portrait  of  President  William  Louis 
Poteat  by  Judge  I.  M.  Meekins  of  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C. 
Presentation  of  Medals. 

Euzelian : 

Thomas  Dixon  Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  J.  F.  Woodward. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  C.  M.  Perry. 
Sophomore  Debater's  Medal,   to  B.  T.  Henderson. 
Freshman  Debater's  Medal,  to  J.  L.  Carlton. 

Philomathesian : 

Bowling  Medal  for  Oratory,  to  0.  L.  Norment. 
Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  A.  D.  Hurst. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  C.  R.  Tew. 
Sophomore  Improvement  Medal,  to  C.  E.   Weston. 
Freshman   Improvement  Medal,   to  Curtis  Brisson. 

Open  to  All  Students: 

Hubert  A.   Royster   Scholarship  and  Athletic  Medal,   to 

L.  B.  Martin. 
Lura  Baker  Paden  Medal  for  highest  average  in  Depart- 
ment of  Social   Science,  to   George  Bauerlein,   Jr. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  June  3 

2:30  p.m.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

President,  M.  L.  Slate;  Vice  President,  G.  B.  God- 
frey; Secretary,  A.  L.  Aycock;  Historian,  J.  C. 
Masten;  Orator,  J.  W.  Pixer;  Poet,  B.  N.  Barnes; 
Prophet,  G.  C.  Henderson;  Testator,  T.  K.  Carl- 
ton. 

6:30  p.m.     Alumni  Dinner. 

8:30  p.m.     Alumni   Address,    by   Hon.    L.    R.    Varser,    Class    of 
1899,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Presentation  of  Portrait  of  Dean  N.  Y.  Guxley,  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  McNeill  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Lawrence  of  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
10:00  p.m.     Senior    Reception. 


Friday  Morning,  June  4 

11:00  a.m.     Addresses    by    Representatives    of    the    Graduating 

Class. 
F.    H.    Malone:    "The    Need    of    Moral    Progress    in 

Society." 
A.  S.  Gillespie:   "Matthew  T.  Yates." 
J.    S.    Hopkins:    "A   Plea   for   Moral    and    Religious 

Education." 
C.  B.  Earp:   "Our  Thought-World." 
(A.  D.  Ward  Medal  presented  to  C.  B.  Earp.) 
Conferring  Degrees. 
Baccalaureate   Address. 
President  William  Louis  Poteat. 
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Graduate 

Nume  Postoffice  County 

Covington,    Julius    Conn, 

B.A.,    1925 Cheraw,    S.    C Chesterfield 

Peacock,  Leishman  Arnold, 

B.A.,    1925 Raleigh Wake 

Powers,  James  Oscar, 

B.A.,     1926 Wake    Forest   Wake 

Seniors — Class  of   1927 
Arnold,   Hubert   Leon    (6) Raleigh,   Rt.    1 Wake 

Baker,  Thomas  Williams    (4) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Barbee,  Carl  Webster   (4) 115  Holloway   St., 

'     Durham  Durham 

Blanchard,  Decatur  Drew   (4)... .Wallace    Duplin 

Boone,  Richmond  Herbert   (4)....Castalia,   Rt.   1 Nash 

Brantley,  Vester  Robertson  (4)..Zebulon,  Rt.   2 Wake 

Britt,  Thomas  Grant  (2) Harrellsville Hertford 

Bryan,  George  C,  Jr.    (4) Clayton    Johnston 

Buffaloe,  David  Edward   (4) Garner    Wake 

Byerly,  Samuel  Ray  (4) .411  Oakwood  Avenue, 

'    Sanford Lee 

Coleman,  Thomas  Rupert    (3>  ...Lyons     Granville 

Cook,  Hiram  Charles    (4) Calypso    Duplin 

Copple,  Henry  Ellis,  Jr.   (4) 503   Tallyrand   Street, 

Monroe Union 

Daniel,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr.  (4)....Weldon   ....Halifax 

Downey,  Robert  Pendleton    (4)..Belcross  Camden 

Furches,  John  Frank   (2) Mocksville,   Rt.   2 Davie 

Gillespie,  Charles  Lee   (4) Ellenboro,  Rt.   1 Rutherford 

Greene,   Arthur  Wesley    (4) 203  E.  Church  Street, 

Ahoskie    Hertford 

Grubbs,  William  McKinley  (2).... Mocksville     Davie 
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Kume  Postoffice  County 

Hallman,    John    Able    (4) Vale,   Rt.    5 Lincoln 

Hamilton,  Jesse  Ariston    (4) Concord   Cabarrus 

Hamrick,  Joseph  Dowell    (4) Spindale    Rutherford 

Holloway,  Aaron   Clyde    (3) Holly    Springs   Wake 

Holt,  Andrew  Seaton,   Jr.    (4)..  .510  Alston  Avenue, 

Durham  Durham 

Jackson,  Alden  Melville   (4) Wake   Forest    Wake 

Johnson,  Gaston  Frank   (3) St.    Paul   Robeson 

Key,   J.   Reid    (4) Roberdell     Richmond 

Lamm,  Sanford  L.    (3) Jonesboro    Lee 

Lewis,  Carey  R.    (4) Rocky    Point    Pender 

Matthews,  Charlie  Jordan   (4)....Momeyer    Nash 

Maxwell,  Forrest  C.   (5) Hendersonville,  Rt.  2  ..Henderson 

Paschal,  Geo.  Washington, Jr. (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Paschal,   Len   Broughton    (4) Siler  City  Chatham 

Peacock,   Arthur   Bigelow    (4).... Raleigh    Wake 

Pittard,  Murcil  Monroe    (4) Cedar  Grove,  Rt.  2 Orange 

Rackley,    Blanie    Green    (5) 114  N.   Slocumb   Street, 

Goldsboro  Wayne 

Reid,  James  Lowell   (4) Whitakers,  Rt.   2 Nash 

Smith,  William  Thomas   (3) Drewryville,     Va Southampton 

Spencer,   Leon   Pharr    (3) Seaboard    Northampton 

Squires,  Badger  Memory   (4) Whiteville    Columbus 

Stephens,  Mallie  Burns    (4) Holly   Springs    Wake 

Sullivan,  Victor  Thaddeus   (4). ...718  N.  4th  Street, 

~<    Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Tanner,  James  Thomas    (4) Rich    Square    Northampton 

Tew,  Cloyce  Robert   (4) 10  Seawell  Avenue, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Thomas,  Banks  Dixon   (4) Morvan    Anson 

Usry,  John  Bunyan   (4) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Vann,   John   Daniel,  Jr.    (4) 516  Grace  Street, 

Wilmington    New    Hanover 

Vause,  Charles  Blanchard    (4). ...Mount   Olive,   Rt.   4 Duplin 
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Wall,  Ronald  Edwin   (3) 218  West  Center  Street, 

Lexington     Davidson 

Wells,    James    Opie    (2) Mars  Hill  Madison 

Williams,   John   Howard    (2) Wingate,   Rt.   1 Union 

Williams,  Milton  G.   (4) Kinston,  Rt.   6 Lenoir 

Williams,  Thurman  James    (4)..Kinston,  Rt.  6 Lenoir 

Willis,  Randolph  Thomas,  Jr. (4)1601  Arendell  Avenue, 

Morehead   City  Carteret 

Juniors — Class  of  1928 

Adams,   Sidney  Augustus    (3 )  ....Varina    Wake 

Anderson,   Samuel  T.,  Jr.    (4).— Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Arnold,  Orvid  Raymond   (5) Wake  Forest,  Rt.  4 Wake 

Ashley,    George  Norman    (3) Edenton,    Rt.    4 Chowan 

Barnes,   Howard   George    (4) Severn   Northampton 

Barnwell,  Columbus  Hershel  (S)Edueyville,    Rt.    1 Henderson 

Biggs,   John   Irvin    (3) Lumberton   R,obeson 

Binkley,    Olin    Trivette    (3) Harmony,    Rt.    2 Iredell 

Bostick,   Wade    H.    (1) 903  Vance  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Bowers,  Henry  Crawford,  Jr.  (1)    Norwood    Stanly 

Bridges,   Hal    (4) Lattimore    Cleveland 

Bridges,  Jasper  Newton   (4) Mooresboro    Cleveland 

Britton,  Patrick  Beaman    (3) Seaboard,  Rt.  1 Northampton 

Burgess,    Dempster    B.    (3) Shiloh    Camden 

Cain,   Guy  Somers    (3) Hamptonville Iredell 

Caldwell,  Edward  John    (3) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Carraway,  Thomas  Biddle   (4).. ..128  Craven  Street, 

New    Bern    Craven 

Carroll,  Howard  D.    (1) Turkey     Sampson 

Carroll,  William   Van    (3) Richfield,  Rt.  2 Rowan 

Carter,   Andrew   Carnegie    (3). ...32  Fremont  Street, 

W.  Asheville  Buncombe 

Casper,  John  Clarence    (1) 729  Pee  Dee  Avenue, 

Albemarle    Stanly 

Chadwick,  Claude  Davis    (3) Straits  Carteret 

Cloer,    Elmer    (3) 126  E.  Bell  Street, 

Statesville Iredell 

Coates,  William  Judson   (1) Clayton,    Rt.    3 Wake 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Collier,   John   Elwood    (3J~- Linden    Cumberland 

Cooper,    Paul    William    (1) Weaverville    Buncombe 

Cope,   Charles  Lucius    (1) Murphy    Cherokee 

Cornwell,  John  Amos    (3) Lawndale,    Rt.    3 Cleveland 

Cree,    Maurie    Bertram    (3) Rockingham  Richmond 

Creel,    Walter    Lee    (31 ...Seven    Springs,   Rt.    1 Lenoir 

Davis,  John  Thomas  Warren,  i 

Jr.  (4)  Mount    Airy    Surry 

Dixon,    William    Coward    (4) 906  Evans  Street, 

Greenville  Pitt 

Dorsett,   Lester   Gordon    (3) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Early,    Abram    Doyle    (3) Aulander     Bertie 

Early,  Waldo  Dwight    (2) Raleigh,   Rt.   4 Wake 

Edwards,    Earl    Bowling    (1) Durham  Durham 

Elliott,    John    M.     (3) 200  E.  Queen  Street, 

Edenton  Chowan 

Finch,    Lloyd    George    (2) Merry  Hill  Bertie 

Flanagan,  Curtis  Harper   (3) Farmville    Pitt 

Fleming,   James   Lawson    (4) 302  Green  Street, 

Greenville  Pitt 

Fleming,  Lawrence  Edwin    (3). .822  E.  Third  Street, 

Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Garrett,  Thomas  Rowdon  (4) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Gay,  Roland  LaFayette    (3) Seaboard    Northampton 

Gilmore,  Walter   Sledge    (3) Raleigh  Wake 

Graham,  Gilmer  H.    (1) Farmington    Davie 

Greene,  Phares  Yates    (3) Raleigh,  Rt.   3 Wa"ke 

Greene,  Southgates  Jones    (4). ...404  Chapel  Hill  St., 

Durham  Durham 

Ha  worth,  David  Swan,  Jr.  (4).. .408  Haworth  Street, 

Knoxville,    Tenn Knox 

Hedgpeth,  William  Carey    (l)....Lumberton   Robeson 

Hinton,  Charles  Richard    (3) .Gatesville    Gates 

Hocutt,  George  Lemuel    (1) ....Ashton  Pender 

Holliday,    Dennis   Hutson    (3). ...Scotland  Neck  Halifax 

Hopkins,  Hampton  C.    (1) West  Jefferson   Ashe 

Howard,  Robert  Eugene   (1) Polkton,    Rt.    3 Anson 

Huntley,  Leslie  John,  Jr.    (2)....Wadesboro  Anson 

Huskins,   Charles   Cecil    (1) Burnsville    Yancey 
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Ingram,  Hollis  Carlyle   (3) 722  E.  Concord  Street, 

Orlando,     Fla Orange 

Jackson,  Roger  Ray    (3) Middleburg    Vance 

Jarratt,   John   Franklin    (3) Linwood    Davidson 

Johnson,   John   Hicks    (5) 304  W.  Edenton  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Jones,  Robert  Leland    (3) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Keith,   Linton  J    (3) Apex,    Rt.    1 Wake 

Kemp,  Edward  Harris    (3) Zebulon    Wak;e 

Knott,   Jesse  Hardaway    (4)~ Oxford,    Rt.    2 Granville 

Lamm,  Matthew  Thomas   (3) Bunn,    Rt.    1 Franklin 

Lee,  William  Edward   (3) .Woodland    Northampton 

Lewis,    Newman    (3) Wake   Forest   Wake 

McArthur,   Elbert  Roy    (1) Greenville,    Rt.    6 Pitt 

McArthur,  William   Daniel    (1).. Greenville,    Rt.    6 Pitt 

McDowell,  Spartan  Carlyle    (3)..Cherryville   Gaston 

McDowell,  William  Kitchin  (3). .Scotland   Neck  Halifax 

Maddrey,   Milner   Crocker    (3).. ..Seaboard    Northampton 

Matheny,  Wade  Bostic    (3) Forest  City,  Rt.   1 Rutherford 

Motsinger,   Grady  Ray    (4) Wallburg  Davidson 

Mumford,    Carey  Gardner    (1).  .Wallburg Davidson 

Ober,   Austin   G.    (4) Fort  Scott,  Kansas Bourbon 

O'Brien,  Robert  Glenn    (4) Rockingham,    Rt.    3 Richmond 

Ousley,   James   Bruce    (3) Buie's   Creek   Harnett 

Owen,   Robert  Harrison    (2) Canton  JIaywood 

Perry,   Cecil  McGee    (3) Orrville,   Ala Dallas 

Person,   Ottis    (4) Fayetteville    Cumberland 

Phillips,  John  Daniel,  Jr.  (3) Morehead   City   ;....Carteret 

Pierce,  James  Edison    (4) Hallsboro  Columbus 

Piland,    James    Rodney    (3) Margarettsville    Northampton 

Pittard,    John    Simon    (4) Nelson,  Va Mecklenburg 

Plemmons,  William  Howard  (1)  Asheville  Buncombe 

Poovey,   Charles  Earl    (3) Hickory    Catawba 

Powell,   Lowell   Kesler    (4) 510  E.  Church  St., 

Ahoskie    Hertford 

Ray,  Zonie  Green   (3) Neuse,  Rt.  1 Wake 

Reid,  Willis  Alton   (3) Whitakers,  Rt.  2 Nash 
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Richmond,  Thomas  Wilmer  (3). .Rocky   Mount   Edgecombe 

Riley,  William  Spence   (4) Albany,    Ga Dougherty 

Roach,  Joseph  P.    (5) Linwood,  Rt.  2 Davidson 

Satterfield,   Norvell    (2) 214  E.  Lee  Street, 

.    Greensboro    Guilford 

Simmons,  Broadus  E.   (4) .Mooresboro    Cleveland 

Snyder,   Everett   C.    (4) Lexington,    Rt.    5 Davidson 

Sprinkle,  Marshall  Roseboro  (3) Mountain  Park  Surry 

Stallings,    William    Edgar, 

Jr.    (3)    Goldsboro    Wayne 

Steele,   Benna   Cates    (1) Sanford,    Pla Seminole 

Stephenson,    Thomas    Jef- 
ferson,   Jr.    (3) Seaboard   Northampton 

Sullivan,   William   A.,   Jr.    (4). ...Pinnacle     Stokes 

Sykes,  Paul  Greene   (4) 710  Parker  Street, 

Durham  Durham 

Taylor,  George  Dunham,  Jr.   (3)Louisburg    Franklin 

Thorne,  Ennis  P.    (4) New  Hill  Wake 

Walker,   John   Nathaniel    (4) Maxton,  Rt.  2 Robeson 

Weaver,    Roland    Herbert    (3). ...Wake   Forest   Wake 

Whitley,   Wyatt   Carr    (3) Selma,    Rt.    1 Johnston 

Whitworth,  Odus  Ray  (3) Waco  Cleveland 

Wilder,  John  Bryant,   Jr.    (3)....Louisburg    Franklin 

Woodward,    Louis    H.    (3) 426  W.  Bell  Street, 

Statesville  Iredell 

Wright,    John   Everett    (3) Shiloh    Camden 

Sophomore — Class  of  1929 

Abbott,   James   Carroll    (2) 705  W.  Church  Street, 

'•    Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Alford,    James    Raleigh    (1) Wakefield    Franklin 

Allsbrook,  Wm.  Bernard    (2) Scotland   Neck  Halifax 

Arnold,    Clyde   Randolph    (4) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Ayers,  James  Salisbury   (2) Forest    City    Rutherford 

Bailey,   Mercer   Huckabee    (2)....801  Riverside  Avenue, 

Elizabeth  City Pasquotank 
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Ball,  William  Heath    (1) ...427  N.  Blount  Street, 

Raleigh.    Wake 

Ballard,   Glen   Stevenson    (3) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Ballard,  Homer  Lee    (2) Roberdel    Richmond 

Batchelor,  Nathaniel  Merritt  (l;Castalia  Nash 

Baucom,   John   Reynolds    (3) Raleigh,   Rt.   2 Wake 

Bell,    Richard    Albert    (2) Farmville,  Rt.  4 Pitt 

Bennett,  Earl  Bryant   (2) ..Oak  City,  Rt.  1 Martin 

Bennett,    Joel   Taylor    (2) Danville,  Va.,  Rt.  3  Pittsylvania 

Black,  Gordon  Marshall   (1) Spray     Rockingham 

Boone,  Robert  Sills    (3) Castalia    Franklin 

Bredell,  William  Morris,  Jr.   (2) James    City    Craven 

Bridges,  Vernon  C.    (3) Potecasi,   Rt.   1 Northampton 

Buchanan,  Malcolm  Wesley  (2). .Broad way,    Rt.    2 Harnett 

Buffaloe,   William   Joseph    (2). ...Garner    Wake 

Bullock,    Reading    Dempsey,    Jr.Rocky   Mount   Nash 

Burroughs,  Fred  Atkins,  Jr.   (2)712  Douglas  Street, 

Greensboro     Guilford 

Butler,  James  Melvin,  Jr.   (2).. ..St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Carlton,  Joseph  Lee  (2) 662  Hawthorne  Road, 

Winston-Salem  Forsyth 

Chappell,  Eugene  Watson    (2)....Tyner,  Rt.  2 Perquimans 

Cherry,  Hugh  L'estrange  (3) Davidson    Mecklenburg 

Clemmons,  Dennis  Maryland  (2) Supply,  Rt.  1 * Brunswick 

Cobb,   Stephen  Thornton    (3) Lumber    Bridge    Robeson 

Cohoon,  Walter  William    (2) 601  W.  Church  Street, 

Elizabeth   City  Pasquotank 

Cole,   Stanley   Martin    (2) Hamlet    Richmond 

Connelly,  Mead    (2) 500  N.  Green  Street, 

Greensboro     Guilford 

Courtney,  Benjamin  Dunbar  (2)  Williamston    Martin 

Covington,  John  M.   (2) Wadesboro   .' Anson 

Dark,  Josiah  Johnson   (2) Goldston    Chatham 

Dixon,  Leonard  Monroe   (2) Bennett,  Rt.  1 Chatham 

Dunn,  Sam  Arrington,  Jr.   (3). ...Scotland  Neck   Halifax 

Elam,  Carlton  N.    (2) Baskerville,  Va Mecklenburg 

Engleman,  Bertram  Wesley  (3)..W.    Asheville Buncombe 

Fales,   Robert  Martin    (2) 311   S.   Fifth  Avenue, 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Falls,  Cicero  Brevard   (2) Lawndale  Cleveland 
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Faulk,  James  Grady  (2) Unionville,   Rt.    1 Union 

Fulghum,  James  Elijah    (2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Gaddy,  Robert  E.    (30 Marshville    Union 

Galloway,   Glenn   Wallace    (2). ...Brevard    Transylvania 

Gallup,  Royall  Kenneth    (2) 66  Decatur  Street, 

S.  Norfolk,  Va Norfolk 

Gatlin,  H.  L.,  Jr.    (2) Raeford  Hoke 

Gibson,  William  Harris    (2) Wagram   Scotland 

Gilmore,  Earle  Huntley    (3) Wadesboro   Anson 

Godfrey,  Roy  B.  (2) Camden    Camden 

Grady,  Franklin  McLean   (1) Clinton  Sampson 

Hackney,  Thurman  Vernell  (2). .704  Martin  Street, 

Greensboro  Guilford 

Hall,  Harry  Lee   (2) Clayton    Johnston 

Hamrick,  D.  J.,  Jr.    (3) Shelby  Cleveland 

Hamrick,  W.  Morris    (2) EHenboro    Rutherford 

Harris,  Eugene,  Jr.    (2) Gibson     Scotland 

Haynie,  David  Patrick   (1) Belton,  S.  C Anderson 

Hedrick,  Roland  Otis    (2) High    Rock,    Rt.    1 Davidson 

Helms,  Herman  Bernard   (1) Monroe    Union 

Henry,  Raymond  LeRoy  (2) Ante,  Va Brunswick 

Higgins,  Thomas  Paul    (2) Traphill  Wilkes 

Hightower,   Foyle   Robert    (2). ...Wadesboro   Anson 

Hinton,   Ransom    Phillips    (3).... Jacksonville    Onslow 

Holliday,   Donald  Vann    (2) Scotland   Neck  Halifax 

Holliday,  Reuben  H.   (2) Youngsville     Franklin 

Honigman,  Milton  Albert    (1).... Mount   Holly   Gaston 

Hoover,  William  A.    (3) Crouse    Lincoln 

Hough,   Charles  Amos    (2) Norwood     Stanly 

Howard,  Fleet  Martin  (2) St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Jackson,   Waldo   Jerman    (2) Winterville    Pitt 

Johnson,  William  Iver   (-2) Burlington,   Rt.   3 Alamance 

Joyner,  George  William,  Jr.    (2)Denniston,   Va.,   Rt.   1 Halifax 

Joyner,  Powell  Winfred   (3) Woodland    Northampton 

Kinsey,  Earl  Willis    (2) La  Grange  Lenoir 

Larkins,  John  Davis,  Jr.   (2) 210  N.  Third  Street, 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Lassiter,  Ayden   Daniel    (2) Wilson's  Mills,  Rt.   1.... Johnston 

Lawrence,    Charles    Thomas,   Jr.    (2)     

Scotland    Neck    Halifax 
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MacMillan,  Elbert  Alexander  (2)  Wake  Forest "Wake 

Martin,  Robert  Wade    (2) 309  Elizabeth  Street, 

Durham  Durham 

Mason,  Broadus  Braxton    (2) 709  Asheboro  Street, 

Greensboro     Guilford 

Mattison,  James  Barmore    (2).. ..224  W.  Morgan  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Miller,  George  Van    (3J 20  W.  Second   Street, 

Lexington  Davidson 

Moorefield,   Robert  Hoyal    (2). ...409  Park  Avenue, 

Salisbury     Rowan 

Myers,  Holland  Thomas   (2) Lexington,   Rt.    3 Davidson 

Nanney,  Louis  Worth   (2) Rutherfordton   Rutherford 

Oglesby,   Henry   Clay    (2) Winterville  Pitt 

Outland,   Robert   Boone    (2) Rich    Square    Northampton 

Paschal,   Harvey  Lee    (2) Siler   City  Chatham 

Paschal,  Robert  Allan   (3) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Patterson,  Harold  McLeod   (2). ...Coats    Harnett 

Patterson,  Joseph  Halford   (2). ...Broadway,  Rt.  2 Harnett 

Person,  Joseph  Luther   (3) Fayetteville    Cumberland 

Phelps,   John  Mahlon    (3) Creswell  .....Washington 

Phifer,  Jesse  P.  (2) Rockingham  Richmond 

Pollock,    James    (3) Warsaw   Duplin 

Potts,  George  Linnet  (2) Mocksville,   Rt.    3 Davie 

Privott,  William  Scott,  Jr.    (2)..Edenton  ..Chowan 

Randolph,  Robert  Lee  (2) Franklinton    Franklin 

Ricks,  Benjamin  Franklin  (2).... Conway    Northampton 

Rivenbark,  William  Carey    (2). .202  W.  Morgan  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Roberts,  David  Benjamin    (3)... -Harris,  Rt.  1 Rutherford 

Salisbury,  Carl  Johnson  (1) .Hamilton  Martin 

Sawyer,  John  R.    (3) Columbia    Tyrrell 

Scarboro,  Buren  Ernest  (2) Mount   Gilead   Montgomery 

Shoe,  Ellis  Crowell   (2) Spencer    Rowan 

Simpson,  Clarence  Hubert  (l)....Wake  Forest,  Rt.  2 Wake 
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Sinclair,  Lewis  Gordon    (2) Norwood    Stanly 

Snuggs,   George  Baker    (2) 126    Austin    Street, 

Albemarle    Stanly 

Sparks,  James  Jefferson    (3) Red  Oak,  Va Charlotte 

Stokes,  Paul  F.   (3) Newsom    Davidson 

Strange,  Reuben  Turner    (2) Louisburg,    Rt.    2 Franklin 

Taylor,  Fred  Muir   (2) Williamston,    Rt.    1 Martin 

Taylor,  James  Caswell   (1) .Mount  Holly Gaston 

Threatt,   Tilroe    (2) Marshville,  Rt.  3 Union 

Trotman,  Robert  Butler   (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Upchurch,  Percy  Bryant    (2) Apex,    Rt.    1 Wake 

Vaughan,  Ross  Leroy    (2) Nashville    Nash 

Wallace,  Sid  Gaston  (2) Harmony,    Rt.    3 Iredell 

Ward,   Wallace   Clyde    (2) Ryland  Chowan 

Watkins,  Richard  Montague  (1)  Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Weaver,  Andrew  Jackson    (2)....Mebane,   Rt.    1 Alamance 

Webb,  Harold  Waldon  (2) 913   Arrendale, 

j    Morehead   City   Carteret 

Wells,  Edward  Lee,  Jr.    (3) .Edenton  Chowan 

Wheeler,   John   David    (3) Holly  Springs,  Rt.  2 Harnett 

Whims,  Harold  Carter    (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

White,  James  Delmas   (2) Hertford     Perquimans 

Whiteside,  Otto  Archie  (3) Horse  Shoe  Henderson 

Wiley,   Walter   Raphael    (2) Unionville,   Rt.   1 Union 

Woodall,  Wilbur  Festus    (2) Clayton,  Rt.   3 Johnston 

Freshmen — Class  of  1930 

Adams,  Carlton  Noble  (2) Wilson's    Mills   Johnson 

Adams,   Julian   Frederick    (1)... .Holly    Springs   Wake 

Adcock,  LeRoy  M.   T2) Oxford   Granville 

Allen,  Edmund  A.,  Jr.    (1) Albany,    Ga Dougherty 

Allen,   Hampton   Bennett,  Jr.  (l)Wadesboro   Anson 

Allen,   Henry  Pitman    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Allen,  Louie  Luther  (2) Waynesville   Haywood 

Andrews,  Wallace  Olinthus  (l)..Wake   Forest   Wake 

Ashcraft,  Emmett  S.    (1) Marshville    Union 

Averitt,  Wilbur   Brown    (2) .White  Oak Bladen 
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Bailey,  Louis  Philip  (1) Scottsburg,   Va Halifax 

Barber,  Richard  N.,  Jr.    (1) Waynesville   Haywoo'd 

Bell,  John  Carl    (1) White  Oak Bladen 

Bender,    John   Robert    (1) Hubert     Onslow 

Benton,  Wayne  J.   (1) Hamlet  Richmond 

Bledsoe,  William  Alston  (2) Louisburg Franklin 

Blount,  Francis  Oscar   (1) Roper    Washington 

Bridger,  Robert  Craven,  Jr.    (l)Bladenboro     Bladen 

Brisson,    Curtis    (2) St.    Pauls    Robeson 

Brooks,  William  McGlothlin  (1)  Goldsboro  Wayne 

Brown,  Jesse  Dempster,  Jr.  (l).West  Asheville  Buncombe 

Brown,    James    Norman 1505  W.  Johns  Ave., 

Jacksonville,  Fla Duval 

Brown,  Kenneth  E.    (1) Pinnacle     Stokes 

Brown,  Ralph  Andrew   (1) Como  Hertford 

Butler,   Haywood  Sidney    (1) Hertford     Perquimans 

Calvert,    DeFoix    (1) Clifton,  S.  C Spartanburg 

Carroll,  Harvey  Clarke   (1) Hamlet     Richmond 

Carter,  Ernest  Edgar    (2) Asheville  Buncombe 

Carter,   James    Otis    (1) Reidsville   Rockingham 

Caudle,  Charles  Basil    (1) Wadesboro   .Anson 

Chamlee,  Robert  Glenn  (2) Aulander     Bertie 

Cobb,    Robert    Glen    (3) Lumber  Bridge  Robeson 

Cobb,  William  Stephen   (1) ..Lumber  Bridge Robeson 

Collins,  Garvis  Hurman   (2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Conrad,  David  Franklin   (1) Lexington  Davidson 

Copeland,   Clyde  X.    (2) Edenton  Chowan 

Councilman,  Robert  Lacey  (1).... Burlington    Alamance 

Cox,  John  Jones    (1) Baton  Rouge,  La.  E.  Baton  Rouge 

Craver,  Gerald  Homer    (2) Lexington  Davidson 

Crocker,  Earl  Reid    (3) Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Croom,  Cedric  L.    (2) LaGrange    Lenoir 

Crudup,  William  Remfry   (1) Dalton,    Ga Whitefield 

Crumpler,  John  Rufus  (1) Clinton  Sampson 

Daniel,  Judd  Wilson   (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Daniel,  Marcus  George,  Jr.   (2). .2221  N.  Comae  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa Philadelphia 

Danner,  Carlyle  Augustus   (1)  ....Catawba   Catawba 

Davis,  Grover   Cleveland    (1)"". Davis    Carteret 

Davis,  Roy  Bryan  (1) Burgaw    Pender 
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Dawkins,  Clyde  Ward   (1) Candor  Montgomery 

Deese,  Leon  Clarence    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Denton,  Graham  Williams  (l)....Raleigb,  Rt.  2  Wake 

Dick,  Murray   (1) 2512  Oak  Avenue, 

Newport  News,  Va Warwick 

Dorsett,  James  Robert   (1) Wake  Forest   Wake 

Dorsett,  William  Paul    (1) 1400  Salisbury  Avenue, 

I    Spencer    Rowan 

Dozier,  Edwin  Burke    (1) Nishijin  Machi  Japan 

Dunlap,  Bryant  0.    (1) Bonlee    Chatham 

Eakes,  Dowell  E.    (1) Wake  Forest  Wake 

Eason,  Claude  W.  (1) Gatesville    Gates 

Efird,   Robert   Earl    (1) Albemarle    Stanly 

Eure,  Carlyle  Gregorie   (1) Gates     Gates 

Evans,  Raymond  Lee    (1) Edenton  Chowan 

Farber,  Herman  William  (1) Weldon  Halifax 

Farris,  James  Lander  (2) Shelby    Cleveland 

Ferguson,  Jeter  D.   (1) Boykins,    Va Southampton 

Fleming,  Calvin  James   (1) Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Foust,  Ralph  Leo   (1) High  Point   Guilford 

Gaddy,  J.  Willie   (1) Marshville    Union 

Gentry,  Hubert  Bryce  (2) .....Roxboro  Person 

Gill,   Edwin   D.    (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Gilmore,  Robert  Franklin   (2)....Wadesboro   Anson 

Glover,  Claude  I.    (1) Bailey    Nash 

Goodwin,  Cary  Jackson    (1) Apex,    Rt.    3 Wake 

Goodwin,  Miles  Earl   (2) Edenton  Chowan 

Grantham,  David  Marshal  "(1).... 106  N.  Virginia  St., 

Goldsboro Wayne 

Greason,  Herbert  Redfern   (3).... Wake   Forest   Wake 

Greene,  Philip  Latham   (1) Durham    Durham 

Greene,  William  Alexander   (l)..Robersonville  Martin 

Greenwood,  Robert  Hilliard  (2).Asheville  Buncombe 

Griggs,  William  L.,  Jr.   (1) 602  N.  Caldwell  St., 

Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Grubb,  Henry  Clay   (1) Linwood    Davidson 

Hall,  Erwin  Glasper   (1) 1110  Wall  Street, 

Durham  Durham 

Hallman,  Joseph  Floyd    (1) Vale,   Rt.   5 Lincoln 
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Hart,  Wayland  Bradley   (2) Greenville  Pitt 

Haskett,  Carlton  Howard    (2)....Edenton  Chowan 

Hatley,   William  Roy    (1) Oakboro    Stanly 

Hawes,  Charlie  Forest    (2) Rose  Hill,  Rt.  3 Duplin 

Hedgepeth,  Lonton  Rhodes    (1)..1S  Cedar  Street, 

Luruberton   Robeson 

Hendricks,  John  Allen   (1) 403  W.  7th  Street, 

Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Hendrix,    Hoyle   A.    (1) Salisbury,    Rt.    5 Rowan 

Herring,   Richard    S    (1) Clinton    Sampson 

Hightower,  Felda   (1) Camden  Road, 

Wadesboro   Anson 

Hobgood,  Norman  Armistead  (2)Kinston    Lenoir 

Holland,  Herbert  C.   (1) 310  Magnolia  Avenue, 

Dunn    Harnett 

Hough,  John  M.    (1) Norwood  Stanly 

Howard,  Bryce  Ruffin   (1) Varina    Wake 

Howard,  Glenn  Hill   (1) Elmwood,    Rt.    1 Iredell 

Howard,  James  Cecil   (2) St.   Pauls   Robeson 

Hudgins,  Guy  Douglas   (1) 202   Pollock   St., 

Beaufort   Carteret 

Huneycutt,   James   Henry    (1)... .Norwood,   Rt.   1 Stanly 

Jester,  Dana  Edward   (1) 912  Linwood  Avenue, 

Winston-Salem  Forsyth 

Johnson,  Charles  Edward    (1).... Hertford    Perquimans 

Johnson,  John  Butler   CD 212  E.  Washington  St., 

High   Point   Guilford 

Johnson,  James  McRay    (1) Kipling,   Rt.   1 Harnett 

Johnson,  Josephus    (1) Four  Oaks,  Rt.  4 Johnston 

Jolly,  Carlton  Yates  (1) Ayden,  Rt.  1 Pitt 

Jones,  Ernest  Judson   (3)~. Hope  Mills  Cumberland 

Jones,  0.  Hunter    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Jones,  Preston  HI  wood   (2) Hope  Mills  Cumberland 

Jones,  Robert  Tyre,  Jr.    (1) Canton,   Ga Cherokee 

Jones,  Victor  Emsley   (1) Bennett,    Rt.    2 Chatham 

Keaton,  Josiah  Livingston  (1)....2413  Greenway  Court, 

Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Keith,   Reuben  Jackson    (2) Willow  Springs,   Rt.  2 Wake 

Kendrick,  William   Cary    (1) Cherryville   Gaston 

Kesler,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.   (1).. Thomas ville  Davidson 
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Kilian,  Leonard  Andrew    (2) Ridge  way  Warren 

Kincaid,  Arnold  Wesley   (1) 803  E.  Franklin  Ave., 

Gastonia    Gaston 

King,  Julian  Holt  (1) 938   S.   Success  Ave., 

Lakeland,  Fla Polk 

Kinsey,  Roy  Elias  (1) Coinjock    Currituck 

Kitchin,  Alvin  Paul  (2) Scotland  Neck   Halifax 

Kitchin,  Thurman  Delna,  Jr.  (l)Wake   Forest   Wake 

Lambeth,  F.  Dewey   (1) Newsom    Davidson 

Lampley,  George  Henry   (1) Roanoke   Rapids   Halifax 

Landon,  Thomas  Jasper  (1) .Clinton  Sampson 

Lanning,  Thomas  Newton   (l)....Biltmore    Buncombe 

Lawrence,  Thomas  Sexton  (l)....Apex   Wake 

Ledford,  John  Floy   (1) 818  N.  DeKalb  St., 

Shelby     Cleveland 

Leonard,  Edwin  Burton,  Jr.  '(l)Ramseur    Randolph 

Lewis,  Andrew  Jackson   (1) Winnabow    Brunswick 

Lewis,  Charles  Franklin  (1) Kerr,  Rt.  1 Sampson 

Liles,  David  Lee  (2) 100  N.  Lionel  St., 

i    Goldsboro    Wayne 

McCabe,   Franklin   Lionel    (1)... .Oriental  Pamlico 

McCollum,  Douglas  Glenn  (1) McColl,    S.    C Marlboro 

McLean,  Malcolm  Hector,  Jr.  (l)Lumberton  Robeson 

Mallory,   Roger    (1) 1224  Leighton  St., 

Anniston,   Ala Calhoun 

Marshall,  John  Harris    (1) Hilton  Village,  Va Warwick 

Martin,  Joseph  Riddick   (1) Conway,    Rt.    1 Northampton 

Martin,  Van  Buren,  Jr.  (1) Plymouth     Washington 

Meador,  Joseph  Edward   (1) Reidsville,    Rt.    4 Rockingham 

Meekins,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1)  Washington    Beaufort 

Menzies,  Balfour  Gwaltney  (2). .Hickory    Catawba 

Mills,  Clyde  Eustace   (1) Apex   Wake 

Mitchiner,   Thomas    (1) Franklintoni,  Rt.  2    Franklin 

Montgomery,  Wesley  L.    (1) Bunn,    Rt.    1 Franklin 

Moore,  Guy  Clayton  (1) Spring  Hope,  Rt.  2 Nash 

Nance,  James  Rupert   (1) Lumberton  Robeson 

Nassif,  Alias    (2) Wagram   Scotland 

Norfleet,  Paul  Judson  (1) Newberry,  Fla.  .....Alachua 
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Oldham,  Millard  BeckwitE  (1).... Holly  Springs,  Rt.  2 Wake 

Padgett,  Martin  Jehu   (1) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Parker,  Emulon  Bernard   (1) Calypso    Duplin 

Parker,  John  William   (1) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Parker,  Thomas  Archie    (2). Shelby,    Rt.    2 Cleveland 

Parrish,   Millard   B.    (1) Wilson's   Mills Johnston 

Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds,  Jr.  (2) Naval  Base, 

Hampton  Roads,  Va Norfolk 

Pearce,    Milton     (1) Wakefield,    Rt.    1 Franklin 

Peele,  Edward  Isaac    (2) Clarksville,   Va Mecklenburg 

Perry,   Bruce  Allen    (1) Wakefield,    Rt.    1 Franklin 

Phifer,  Clarence  Gomalia  (1) Rockingham    Richmond 

Pickering,  Hubert  Fisher    (2).. ..Wake   Forest   Wake 

Pierce,  Richard  Perry  (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Pippin,  Claude  Calvin   (1) Wakefield    Franklin 

Pittman,   William   Austin    (l)....Fayetteville    Cumberland 

Poe,   Thomas  Watson,  Jr.    (1). ...Durham  Durham 

Potts,   Lowery  S.    (1) Lexington  Davidson 

Powers,  John  David    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Price.   Millard    (1) Seven  Springs,  Wayne 

Pritchard,  Clarence  Hubert  (1).. Elizabeth    City    Pasquotank 

Rasberry,  Ralph  James    (1) 813  S.  7th  Street, 

Wilmington    New   Hanover 

Rawlings,  John  Bayley  (2) South  Hill,  Va Mecklenburg 

Ray,  William  Turner    (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Reynolds,  Ernest  Harold    (1) Madison    Rockingham 

Raynolds,  John  Clee    (1) 110  W.  Third  Street, 

Washington     Beaufort 

Rice,   Jones   Linwood    (1) Aulander    Bertie 

Rice,  Paul  Albert   (1) Peace  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Ridge,   George   Raper    (1) 812  English  Street, 

High   Point  Guilford 

Rogers,  James  Spears,  Jr.  "(T) .... McColl,    S.    C Marlboro 

Rollins,  Crawford  Mills    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Scott,  Ralph  James   (1) Pinnacle     Stokes 

Sexton,  Edward  Dent   (1) Varina    Wake 

Shelor,  Warren  Stokes   (1) 113  N.  Blount  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 
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Simms,  Robert  N.,  Jr.   (1) 1104  N.  Person  St., 

;    Raleigh    Wake 

Sink,  Norman  Clyde    (1) Lexington     Davidson 

Smith,  Clinton  Johnston    (1) Littleton     Halifax 

Smith,  Robert  Davis   (2) Hester   Granville 

Smith,  Roy  M.    (1) 6  Scott  Apartment, 

I     Greensboro    Guilford 

Smith,  William  Marion    (2) .Columbus  Polk 

Stallings,  Robert  Lee    (2) Spring  Hope   Nash 

Stanley,  Edwin  Monroe    (1) Kernersville   Forsyth 

Strange,  Doyle  Hartwell    (1) Henderson    Vance 

Stroupe,  Blair  B.    (2) Mount   Holly    Gaston 

Sturges,  Charles  Phillips   (1) Henderson    Vance 

Sykes,   Ralph   Judson    (1) Garysburg     Northampton 

Taylor,  Preston  R.  "{!) Mount   Holly   Gaston 

Thomas,   Charles   Moody    (2) Morven    Anson 

Thomas,  Charles  Walter,  Jr.  (2)Quincy,   Fla Gadsden 

Thomson,  Matt  H.    (1) 321  Douglas  Street, 

Portsmouth,   Va Norfolk 

Timberlake,   Richard   E.,  Jr.  (1)  Youngsville    Franklin 

Townsend,   Grady  Wise    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Townsend,  Otho  T.    (1) Rowland     Robeson 

Townsend,  Vernon    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Trogdon,  Joseph  B.    (2) Summerfleld,    Rt.    1 Guilford 

Tucker,  Herman  Eugene  (1) Kernersville   Forsyth 

Turbeville,  Robert   Elijah    (2). ...414  Worthington  Ave., 

Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Turner,  Alexander  L.,  Jr.    (2)....Winterville    Pitt 

Upchurch,  Cary  Almon,  Jr.   (2). .801  New  Bern  Avenue, 

Raleigh  Wake 

Walker,   James    Carroll    (1) Roxboro  Person 

Walker,  William  Rufus    (1) Maxton,  Rt.  2 Robeson 

Warfford,  Walter  Lee    (1) Southmount  Davidson 

Watkins,    William    Henry    (1).... Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Webb,    Edgar   Greene    (2) Mount  Airy  Surry 

Weeks,    William    Harry    (2) Whitakers     Edgecombe 

Weir,   James   Weldon    (1) Woodlawn  Road, 

Asheville  Buncombe 
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West,  William  Arthur,  Jr.  (2). ...Marshall   Madison 

Whicker,   Max  Evans    (1) Winston-Salem,  Rt.   5 Forsyth 

White,  Vernon  Eno   (2) Aulander    Bertie 

Wilcox,  David  Henry,  Jr.    (U....901  Melrose  Street, 

Winston-Salem    Forsyth 

Williams,  Ben  M.   CO 326  E.  Church  Street, 

Ahoskie    Hertford 

Wiliamson,  George  Edgar    (1)... . Liberty   Randolph 

Willis,  Dewey  Earle  (1) Taylors,    S.    C Greenville 

Winecoff,   James   Eugene 

Loyd    (1)     Kannapoiis   Cabarrus 

Winstead,  Marvin  Herbert  (1).... Wakefield     Wake 

Wood,  Franklin  Harris    (1) 206  Boulevard, 

High   Point   Guilford 

Woodard,  John  Raynor  (1) Conway    Northampton 

Woods,  Wilfred  Wesley    (2) Fairview  Buncombe 

Woodward,  Robert  Moore    (l)....Statesville,    Rt.    1 Iredell 

Wrenn,  John  Ernest  (1) Southmont    Davidson 

Wyatt,   John  Cox    (1) Winterville  Pitt 

Yates,  Marvin  Cary   (2) Brevard   Transylvania 

Yelverton,  Robert  Pipkin    (2).. ..207  S.  John  Street, 

Goldsboro    ....Wayne 

Young,  Henry  Dewey    (2) Roxboro Person 

Young,  Herbert  Keith   (2) Timmonsville,  S.   C, 

Rt.  6   Florence 

Unclassified 

Hinton,  Ernest  Lynwood, 

LL.B.,   1926    Clayton    Johnston 

Slate,  Marvin  Longworth, 

B.A.,    1926    Brentley  Circle, 

High  Point  Guilford 

Stroupe,  Albertus  Ula, 

B.S.,    1926    Mount  Holly  Gaston 

Skinner,  Larry  Ennis,  Jr., 

LL.B.,   1926    221  N.  Road, 

Elizabeth   City   Pasquotank 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Smith,  Herman  M    (1) Boykins,  Va.,  Rt.  3  Southampton 

Yates,  John  Clyde  (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Seniors,  LL.B.— Class  of  1927 

Abernathy,  Claude  Clarence  J 4)  ..Spring  Hope  Nash 

Albritton,  Richard  William   (4)..Hendersonvirie,  Rt.  1  Henderson 

Bailey,   John  Arlington    (2) Woodsdale    Person 

Booe,  Brantley  Cleveland,  B.  A., 

1925  Cana  Rt.   1  Davie 

Brady,  Ivey  O'Neal    (3) Benson    Johnston 

Brown,  Joseph  W.    (4) Chadbourn  Columbus 

Emmerson,  Fred  B.   (4) Fort    Scott,   Kansas    Bourbon 

Harris,  James  Alfred    (4) Wadeville   Montgomery 

Hasty,  Fred  Henderson    (4) 814  N.  Davidson  St., 

Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Horton,   Jack    (1) Kershaw,  S.  C,  Rt.  4  ....Kershaw 

Howard,  Weldon  Vance    (4) Elmwood,   Rt.    1    Iredell 

Ipock,  Edwin  Charlton   (4) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Meekins,  Marzette  Whitley   (4). .Washington  Beaufort 

Naylor,  Joseph  Heschal    (4) Dunn,  Rt.   1 Sampson 

Walker,  Barney  William    (4) Spray  Rockingham 

Walker,  Dougal  Vernon    (4) Maxton,  Rt.  2 Robeson 

Juniors  LL.B. — Class  of  1928 

Benthall,   Raymond   C.    (4) Woodland    Northampton 

Blackburn,   Jeter  M.    (4) N.  Wilkesboro  Wilkes 

Brewer,  Walter  R.    (3) Mount  Vernon    Springs 

Rt.  1 Chatham 

Britt,  Caswell  Pinkney  (4) Lumberton   Robeson 

Britt,  George  Robert   (3) Mt.    Olive    Wayne 

Butler,  Aman  M.    (3) Clinton  Sampson 
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Davis,   Eric  Farmer    (3) Zebulon    Wake 

Gaylor,  Charlie   Parson    (3) Magnolia   Duplin 

Grassgreen,   Sidney  Samuel    (1)14  N.  East  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Hatch,  William  Thomas  (3) Millbrook  Wake 

Henderson,    Buford    T.    (3) Hamptonville,    Rt.    1 Yadkin 

Hodges,    William    P.    (3) Williamston    Martin 

Horn,   Charles   Coleman    (4) Lawndale  Cleveland 

Johnson,  Alphonzo  Glendon    (2)401  Glasscock  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Johnson,  William  Leslie  (4) White  Oak  Bladen 

Lawrence,  Arthur  Craig  (4) Apex   Wake 

Lee,  Robert  Earl    (3) 407  Manning  St., 

Kinston    Lenoir 

Lynn,  Clarence  Lee   (3) East   Durham    Durham 

McBee,   John   Carl    (3) Bakersville  Mitchell 

Mallard,  Raymond  Bourden    (3)  Calypso    Duplin 

Montague,  George  E.   (5) Woodsdale Person 

Morse,   William    Clarence,    Jr., 

B.   A.,    1926 Weeksville   Pasquotank 

Morton,  Julian  Gore   (3) Knoxville,   Tenn.   . Knox 

Overman,  Henry  J.    (3) .Liberty,  Rt.  3 Randolph 

Peele,  Herbert  Oliver    (4) Williamston    Martin 

Pipkin,   Roswell    Penny    (2) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Stroud,  William  Gardner   (3) Kinston,  Rt.  6 Lenoir 

Summerlin,  George  Edgar,  Jr. 

(4)     Mount  Olive  Wayne 

Upchurch,  E.  F.,  Jr.   (3) Yanceyville    Caswell 

Vickers,  Mantelle  Ribble    (4) 212  Roxboro  St., 

Durham  Durham 

Weston,   Charles  Eugene    (3) Greensboro,    Rt.    2    Guilford 

Williams,  Samuel  Leonard   (3). .Kinston,    Rt.    7 Lenoir 
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Wilson,   Clyde  Ludlow    (4) 313  Kinsey  St., 

Raleigh.    Wake 

Winston,  Robert  Ward   (1) Virgilina,  Va Granville    (N.C.) 

Sophomore  LL.B. — Class  of  1929 
Ashcraft,  John  Carter  (2) Marshville    Union 

Caldwell,  Fred  Duffie    (3) Maiden,  Rt.  1 Catawba 

Cherry,  Joseph  Carlton,  Jr.    (3)Kelford    Bertie 

Dowtin,  Alfred  A.  (2) Skyland  Buncombe 

Dunn,  William  B.   (3) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Fuller,  Wharton  Milton    (2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Gay,  David  Edward   (2) Margarettsville    Northampton 

Griffin,  Charles  M.,  Jr.    (2) Rocky  Mount  Nash 

Griffin,  Robert  Glenn  (2) Woodland    Northampton 

Harris,   Henry   Russell,    Jr.    (2)  Seaboard   Northampton 

Holmes,  Glenn  Augustus    (3) Creswell  Washington 

Holoman,  Dallas,  Jr.   (2)   226  E.  Park  Drive, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Holoman,  William  Dunning    (2)Weldon Halifax 

James,  Ralph  Emerson  (3) 194  Haywood  St., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Joyner,  Oliver  Key    (3) Woodland    Northampton 

Keller,  Carey  Jack  (3) Jonesboro    Lee 

Knight,  Ray  Virginius   (3) Cypress  Chapel,  Va.  ..Nansemond 

Kuykendall,   Cornelius    (2). Biltmore    Buncombe 

Lennon,  Alton  Asa  (2F- 210   N.  Sixth  St. 

Wilmington  iNew  Hanover 

Livermon,  James  Shields  (2) Scotland  Neck  Halifax 

Lockhart,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr. 

(2)   Monroe Union 

McNeill,  George  Hamilton   (2). ...3212  Garfield  St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
McQueen,  Malcolm   (2) Fayetteville    Cumberland 
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Moore,  Wendell  H.   (3) Asheville  Buncombe 

Moss,  Joseph  Willie   (2) Forest  City  Rutherford 

Nalle,  Clarence  Burnette   (2) 303  Hawkins  Ave., 

Sanford    Lee 

Padgett,  James  Tilden    (3) Forest   City    „. Rutherford 

Patterson,  Robert  Ralph,  Jr.  (4)Fayetteville  Cumberland 

Pickard,  Dwight  L.    (3) 958   S.   Main   St., 

Lexington  Davidson 

Powell,  Jack  Lewis   (2) 204  S.  Market  St., 

Petersburg,  Va Dinwiddie 

Powell,  Robert  Benjamin   (3) 204  S.  Market  St., 

Petersburg,  Va Dinwiddie 

Redden,  Arthur  Jay   (2) Hendersonville  Henderson 

Stradley,  William  Reeves   (3)....194  Woodfin  St., 

Asheyille    Buncombe 

Strickland,  Paul    (3) ..Youngsville  Franklin 

Webb,  William  Chappell  (3) Louisburg   Franklin 

Whitaker,  Edwin  BurcBT  (2) Andrews    Cherokee 

Zimmerman,  Charles  Tucker  (2) West  Asheville  Buncombe 

Special   Law 

Babson,   Wilbur   James 1205  S.  Fourth  St., 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Beaman,    Cecil    Wood Stantonsburg   Greene 

Bethune,   James   Cave Clinton  Sampson 

Blackshear,   Paul  David Wilson   Wilson 

Bradshaw,   James   Henry Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Brewer,    Stephen    Wiley Henderson    Vance 

Brooks,  Frederick  Holliday  Jr...Smithfield  Johnston 

Cain,  Porter  George White  Oak  Bladen 

Carrigan,  James  Frank Salisbury  Rowan 

Carter,  Robert  Burr 717  William  St., 

Henderson    Vance 
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Chakales,  Charles  Peter 14  Oak  St., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Clayton,  Joseph  Ezra,  Jr Brevard   Transylvania 

Cooper,  Robert  Lawrence Louisburg   Franklin 

Cummings,   Theodore   F Hickory    Catawba 

Denton,    Charles   L Castalia  Nash 

Edwards,  George  Williams Snow   Hill    Greene 

Edwards,  Henry  Clay,  Jr Greenville  Pitt 

Ellerbe,   Thomas   Carlyle  Rockingham,  Rt.  3  Richmond 

Fussell,  Ray  Rose   Hill    Duplin 

Fussell,  William  Douglas Bowden    Duplin 

Garrison,  Robert  Lee Sanford,  Fla.,  Rt.  1 Seminole 

Goode,   Thomas  D Maiden    Catawba 

Gordon,    Miss    Ella    Margaret 509    Southern  Ave., 

Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Greer,  Charles  Latimore  Whiteville    Columbus 

Griffin,  Charles  Thomas 304  N.  Broad  St., 

Edenton    Chowan 

Henson,   Glen   G 536   Tenth  Ave.,  S., 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla Pinellas 

Hicks,    Benjamin   Horner, 

B.  A.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1925....Henderson    Vance 

Hicks,  W.  M Oxford   Granville 

Hiner,  Winston  Perry  529   Newbern   Ave., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Hooks,  Walter  Jackson,  Jr .Kenly   Johnston 

Justice,  Karl  Lee  Bostic  Rutherford 

Kitchin,  Claude  Wake  Forest  Wake 

Kirkpatrick,    Ben    Howell Waynesville   Haywood 

Lee,   Marion   G Four  Oaks,  Rt.  2 Johnston 

Lewis,  Pearce  Inman  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Rt.  4  ....Duval 

Lonon,   John  Yancey  Mai"ion    McDowell 

Lutterloh,  Joseph  M Fayetteville    Cumberland 
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McCullen,    Claude    Elmer,    Jr Burgaw   Pender 

Midyette,  Samuel  Buxton, 

B.  A.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1924.... Jackson   Northampton 

Moody,  Howard  "Wyatt  Murphy   Cherokee 

Moody,  Jasper  Lee  Siler  City,  Rt.  5 Chatham 

Mullen,   Herbert   Eugene   Drum  Hill  Gates 

Overby,  Gilmore  C Macon  Warren 

Perkinson,  James  Beard  512  Third  St., 

Spencer    Rowan 

Purrington,    Philip    Parker Scotland   Neck  Halifax 

Riddle,  Joseph  Bennett,  Jr.  411  W.  Union  St., 

Morganton    Burke 

Seawell,   Henry   Carthage    Moore 

Shannonhouse,  James  Moore 1608  S.  Boulevard, 

j     Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Sharpe,  John  C Harmony,   Rt.    2   Iredell 

Sledge,  Walter  Weldon  Halifax 

Smith,  Aubrey  Jackson  1710  Fourteenth  St.,  S., 

St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Smith,   Joe  Wiley Willow    Springs    Wake 

Smith,  R.  L.,  Jr Albemarle    Stanly 

Smith,  William  Allie,  Jr Wallaceville,   S.   C Fairfield 

Spence,  Elbert  Rudolph  Elizabeth   City  Pasquotank 

Taylor,  John  Edmondson  Burgaw    Pender 

Thompson,  Walter  D Vineland    Columbus 

Tron,  John  Francis  Valdese   Burke 

Wall,   Turner   S.,  Jr Lexington  Davidson 

Weeks,  Lester  Reginald,  Jr Trenton,    Fla Alachua 

Weir,  Hal  Mack,  Jr Asheville  Buncombe 

Wells,  Harry  B 714  Haywood  Road, 

Asheville  Buncombe 

White,  George  Hinton  Severn   Northampton 

Williams,  W.   0 Beaufort   Carteret 

Woolard,  Jather  Edward  Washington,  Rt.   2 Beaufort 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Averitt,  Horace  Osier    (4) Fayetteville    Cumberland 

Ayers,  Sanford  Emmett   (5) 127  Redus  Street, 

Hattiesburg,  Miss Forrest 

Bond,  Fred  T.   (5) 300  N.  Broad  Street, 

i    Edenton  Chowan 

Dewein,  Edward  G.    (1) 403   S.  Second  Street, 

Belleville,  111 Saint  Clair 

Epstein,  Henry  George   (2) 

B.A.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1924....316  N.  John  Street, 

Goldsboro    Wayne 

Folger,  Romulus  Samuel    (2) Dobson  Surry 

Gold,  Loran  L.    (4) Kings   Mountain    Cleveland 

Gray,    Garland   Alonzo    (2) Robersonville    ^ Martin 

Hawes,  Vernon  Lee   (4) Rose  Hill,  Rt.  2  Duplin 

Killian,  Frank  McClure    (2) Hayesville    Clay 

Laughrun,  William  Augustus (2 )Burnsville    Yancey 

Nance,   James   Edwin    (4) Linwood,  Rt.  3 Davidson 

Parker,  Charles  Marmaduke   (4)Kelford    Bertie 

Patterson,  R.   D.,  Jr.,    (4) Liberty   Randolph 

Roberson,    Robert    Stuart    (4).... Wake   Forest   Wake 

Robinson,   Whitfield    Lochinvar 

( 2 )     Ivy   Madison 

Stamps,  George  Ruffin  (5) Louisburg   Franklin 

Waddell,  Robert  Lee    (4) Scottville  Ashe 

Watkins,  Thomas  Morton    (2).... Crewe,    Va Nottoway 

Weathers,  Bailey  Graham   (4).... Wake   Forest   Wake 

Winston,   Patrick   Henry    (2) Virgilina,  Va Halifax 
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Medicine,  First  Year— Class  of  1928 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Anderson,  James  Percival   (4).. ..909  Fatherland  Avenue, 

Nashville,    Tenn Davidson 

Beavers,  James  Wallace  (4) Apex   "Wake 

Berry,  Phifer  Erwin,  Jr.    (3) Drexel    Burke 

Brickhouse,  Albert  Thurman  (4)Creswell    Tyrrell 

Chakales,  Harry   (3) 14  Oak  Street, 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Davis,  Elbert  Vernon 

B.    S.,    1926 705  N.  Road  Street, 

Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Duckett,   Virgil  Howard 

B.  A.,  1925 Leicester   Buncombe 

Early,  Julius  Cherry,  Jr.   (3) Aulander    Bertie 

Falls,  Fred    (3) Lattimore  Cleveland 

Ferrell,  David  Russell  (5) Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Fleming,  Fred  Henry   (1) Fuquay    Springs    Wake 

Gardner,  Shockley  DeWitt  (4). ...413   Magnolia  Heights, 

Goldsboro  Wayne 

Griffin,   Voyd   Jasper    (3) Fairmont    Robeson 

Hamer,  William  Alexander  (3). -Rockingham  Richmond 

Harmon,  Raymond  H.   (4) Buie's  Creek  Harnett 

Harrell,  Leon  Jackson    (1) Goldsboro,  Rt.  3  Wayne 

Harris,  William  Gibson 

B.   A.,    1926 Gibson  Scotland 

Herring,  Edward  Humphrey  (4)Sanford    Lee 

Holoman,  Mahlon  Browne 

B.  S.,  1926 Weldon   Halifax 

Johnson,  Paul  William 

B.  S.,  1926 Yadkinville    Yadkin 

Johnson,  William  Reid   (3) 363  State  Street, 

Asheville  Buncombe 
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Knight,   Ben  Halsey    (1) 

B.  S.,  W.  &  M.  College,  1926....Roper    Washington 

Lennon,  Herschel  C.    (4)' 210  N.  6th   Street, 

Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Liverman,  James  Stanley  (3) Woodland    Northampton 

McBee,  Paul  Thomas   (4) Bakersville  Mitchell 

McCracken,   Marvin   Howell    (4)Fairview   Buncombe 

Osborne,   Joe  E.    (2) Shelby  Cleveland 

Padgett,  Charles  King    (2) Forest  City  Rutherford 

Peede,  Alvin  W.    (4) Neuse,  Rt.  1 Wake 

Phillips,  Ernest  N., 

B.  A.,  1921.. Dalton  Stokes 

Price,  Columbus  Harry  (3) Chesnee,    S.   C Spartanburg 

Reeves,  Julius  Norman  (3)" Parkersburg   Sampson 

Shaw,  Lloyd  R.   (4) Harmony,  Rt.  3 IredeH 

Sorrell,  Furman  Yates    (4) 311  Alston  Avenue, 

Durham  Durham 

Thompson,  Alton  Bernard   (3)....N.   Charlotte   Mecklenburg 

Wright,   Herman  W.    (4) Shiloh  Camden 


Summer  School  Students,  1926 — Academic 

Graduate 

Anderson,  0.  D.,  B.S.,  1924 212  Calhoun  St., 

Anderson,  S.  C Anderson 

Blanton,  M.  D.,  B.A.,  1926 Cliffside  Rutherford 

Braswell,  A.  H.,  B.A.,  1923 Castalia  .Nash 

Burris,  C.  C,  B.A.,  1917 Wingate    Union 

Cannady,  E.H.,  B.A.,   1926 Wake   Forest   Wake 

Davis,  E.  V.,  B.S.,  1926 Elizabeth    City    Pasquotank 
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Eakes,  J.  C,   B.A.,  1926 Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Flanagan,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  1924..Farmville    Pitt 

Frye,  T.  N.,  B.A.,  1924 Carthage  Moore 

Gaskill,  J.  T.,  B.S.,  1926 Sea  Level  Carteret 

Harrill,  C.  V.,  B.A.,  1926 Shelby    Cleveland 

Harrill,  W.   B.,   B.S.,   1925 Lattimore    Cleveland 

Harris,  W.  L.,  B.A.,  1924 Denton    Davidson 

Hough,  J.  C,  B.A.,  1922 Norwood  Stanly 

Howard,  C.  B.,  B.A.,  1922 Salemburg  Sampson 

Joyner,  J.  B.,  B.S.,  1926 Winton  Hertford 

Kanipe,  Millie,  B.A.,  N.  C. 

College,  1922  Old   Fort    McDowell 

Kelly,  Sue,  B.A.,  Oxford 

College,  1902  Henderson    Vance 

Lewis,  D.  D.,  B.A.,  1925 Winnabow    Brunswick 

Lewis,  Mary  H.,  B.S.,  Chowan 

College,  1924  Kerr Sampson 

Long,  Robt.  E.,  B.A.,  Duke 

University,    1925    Roxboro  Person 

Martin,  M.  Z.,  B.  A.,  1926 Hamptonville  Yadkin 

Pace,  Ora  Belle,  B.A.,  Elon 

College,  1924  Youngsville     Franklin 

Powers,  J.  0.,  B.A.,  1926 Wallace    Duplin 

Singletary,  Ivey  W.,  B.A.,  1926..Bladenboro   .....Bladen 

Sledge,  J.  W.,  LL.B.,  1926 Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Stroud,  C.  N.,  LL.B.,  1922 Kinston    Lenoir 

Teague,  T.  S.,  B.A.,  1911 Fairmont    Robeson 

West,  B.L.,  B.A.,  1926 Warsaw   Duplin 

Williams,  J.  A.,  B.A.,  1925 Wingate    Union 

Wyatt,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  B.A.,  1924 Winterville  Pitt 
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Name  Postofflce  County 

Abernathy,  Clarence  M.,   (1,  2)....Drexel    Burke 

Adams,  Edla  (1,2)  Willow  Springs  Wake 

Adams,  Sidney  A.  (1) Varina    Wake 

Adcock,  Frances    (1) Orlando,  Fla Orange 

Ainsley,  T.  Rupert   (1,2) Creswell     Washington 

Allen,  Mildred  Gardner    (1) .Warrenton  Warren 

Anderson,   Samuel  T.,  Jr.    (1)....702  Western  Avenue, 

Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Arnold,  Clyde  Randolph   (1,  2)....Neuse     Wake 

Arnold,   Hubert   Leon    (1) Neuse     Wake 

Arnold,  Orvid   R.    (1,2) Neuse     Wake 

Ashcraft,   John   Carter    (1) Marshville    Union 

Bailey,  Mercer  H.   (1,2) Elizabeth   City   Pasquotank 

Banks,  H.  C,   (1,2) Smyrna  Carteret 

Basnight,   Milton  Lee    (1) .Creswell  Washington 

Bazemore,  Louise    (2) Lewiston    Bertie 

Biggs,  John  Irvin   (1) Lumberton     Robeson 

Blackburn,  J.  M.   (1,2) N.    Wilkesboro    Wilkes 

Blanchard,  Decatur  D.    (1) Wallace    Duplin 

Bowen,   Stacie  L.    (1,2) Burgaw    Pender 

Boyd,  Simmons    (1) Morven    Anson 

Brady,  I.  0.    (1,2) Benson  Johnston 

Brandon,  Henry  Allen    (1) Yadkinville    Yadkin 

Brewer,  Floy    (1) Monroe    Union 

Brewer,  Mamie    (1) Marshville    Union 

Bridges,  E.  W.   (2) 125  Chamberlain  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Bridges,  J.  N.  (1,2) Shelby     Cleveland 

Britt,  Thos.  Grant   (1) Harrellsville  Hertford 

Britton,  Patrick  B.   (1) Seaboard   Northampton 

Brown,  Charlie  C.  (1,2) Magnolia   Duplin 

Brown,   Olivia    (1,2) Statesville     Iredell 

Brown,    Wm.    Thomas     (1) Wake   Forest    Wake 

Buchanan,  Maude   (1,2) Dare,   Va York 

Buffaloe,  Wm.  Joseph   (1,2) Garner    Wake 

Burnette,  William   R.    (2) Farmville    Pitt 
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Burroughs,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  (1,2).... 712  Douglas  St., 

Greensboro  Guilford 

Cain,  L.  W.  (1) White  Oak Bladen 

Caldwell,    Edward    J.    (1,2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Canady,  Ethel    (1) Hope  Mills   Cumberland 

Carlton,    Ralph    (1) Warsaw   Duplin 

Carter,  Loyce  B.   (1,2) Whaleyville,   Va Nansemond 

Caudle,  Leola  M.    (1,  2) Albemarle    Stanly 

Caveness,  Wm.  Francis  (1) W.  Raleigh  Wake 

Chapman,  Margaret   (1) Hartsville,    S.    C Darlington 

Chason,    Cleo    (1,2) Lumber  Bridge  Robeson 

Chitty,   Alta    (1) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Clarke,  Jewel    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Clemmons,  D.  M.  (1) Supply    Brunswick 

Cobb,   S.    Thornton    (1,2) Lumber  Bridge  Robeson 

Cobb,  William    (1,2) Lumber  Bridge  Robeson 

Coleman,   T.    Rupert    (1,2) Lyons     Granville 

Collier,  C.   Moore   (2) Clarkton    Bladon 

Cook,   H.   C.    (1,2) Calypso    Duplin 

Cornwell,  John  Amos   (1) Lawndale  Cleveland 

Creel,  Walter  Lee"(l,  2) Seven  Springs  Wayne 

Daniels,   Mellie  P.    (1) Manteo Dare 

Davis,  Eric  Farmer   (1) Zebulon    Wake 

Davis,  J.  T.  W.,  Jr.,  (2). Mount  Airy  Surry 

Davis,  Mary  Love  (1,2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Davis,  William  Henry    (1) Bullock    Granville 

Deaton,  Lonnie  M.  (1,  2) Mount   Gilead   Montgomery 

Dixon,  Leonard  Monroe   (1,  2). ...Bennett    Chatham 

Dixon,  William  Coward    (1,  2). ...Greenville    Pitt 

Downey,  Robert  Pendleton    (1).. Severn    Northampton 

Dunlap,  Tyler   B.    (1) Wadesboro    Anson 

Early,   A.    Doyle    (1,   2) Aulander  Bertie 

Early,  Waldo  D.    (1) Raleigh,  Rt.   4 Wake 

Edwards,  Geo.  L.    (1,2) Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Elliott,  Yancey  C.  (1,2) Shelby,   Rt.    6 Cleveland 

Ellis,  Van  M.    (2) E.  Durham  Durham 

Epstein,  Henry  G.  (2) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Estes,   Lythriel    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 
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Falls,  Cicero  B.   (27 Lawndale  Cleveland 

Faulk,  James  G.    (1,2) Unionville    Union 

Flanagan,   Curtis  H.    (1,2) Farmville    Pitt 

Fleming,  Lawrence  Edwin  (1)„...806  E.  Third  St., 

Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Flintom,  Mary  Louise  (1) Badin    Stanly 

Fonville,  J.   Gilbert    (2) Neuse   Wake 

Freeman,  Pauline   (1) Raeford  Hoke 

Furches,  John  Frank    (1) Mocksville,   Rt.    2 Davie 

Fussell,  William  Douglas   (1,  2)..Bowden    Duplin 

Gardner,  Stockley  D.   (1) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Gates,  Thelma    (1) Wadesboro   Anson 

Gay,  Roland  L.    (1) Seaboard     Northampton 

Gill,  Catrina  (1,2) Zebulon    Wake 

Gillespie,  Chas.  Lee   (1) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Gilmore,  Earle  H.  (1) Wadesboro   Anson 

Godfrey,  Roy  B.    (1,2) Camden     Camden 

Gold,  Paul   (1) Ellenboro,   Rt.   3 Rutherford 

Goodman,  A.  Dell   (1,2) Beaver    Creek   Ashe 

Goodman,  D.  Clinton   (1) Beaver    Creek    Ashe 

Grady,  Franklin  M.   (1,2) Clinton     Sampson 

Greene,  Southgate  Jones  (1,  2)....404  Chapel  Hill  St., 

Durham  Durham 

Griffin,  Chas  M.,  Jr.,    (1,2) 225  Hammond  St., 

Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Grimes,  R.  N.    (1) Everetts     Martin 

Hallman,  John  Able    (1,2) Vale,   Rt.    5 Lincoln 

Hamer,  Wm.  Alexander    (1) Rockingham  Richmond 

Hamrick,  D.  J.,  Jr.    (1,T) Boiling  Springs  Cleveland 

Harris,  Ollie  Augusta   (1) Spring  Hope   Nash 

Harris,  Wm.  Gibson  (1,2) Gibson     Scotland 

Hayes,  Nelson  Appleton   (1,  2)....Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Haywood,  Margaret    (1) Mount  Gilead  Montgomery 

Helms,    Bernard    (2) Monroe    Union 

Helms,  Lorena    (1,   2) Monroe    Union 

Henderson,  Buford  T.   (1) Hamptonville    Yaclkin 

Henderson,    J.   C.    (2) Belton,  S.  C,  Rt.  5 Anderson 

Henry,  Raymond  LeRoy  (2) Hawarden,  la Sioux 
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Herring,   Duffie    (1) Aulander    Bertie 

Herring,  E.   H.    (1) Sanford    Lee 

Hickman,   T.    Otto    (1,2) Winnabow    Brunswick 

Hightower,  Odessa   (1,2) Raleigh,  Rt.   3 "Wake 

Hinton,    Chas.    Richard    (1, 2)....Gatesville    Gates 

Holbrook,   Sam    (1) Traphill  Wilkes 

Holland,  C.  C.  (1) Statesville,    Rt.    5 Iredell 

Holloway,  Aaron  Clyde    (1, 2). ...Holly   Springs   Wake 

Holmes,  E.  Jr.   (1,2) Linwood    Davidson 

Holmes,  Glenn  A.    (1,2) Creswell     Washington 

Honeycutt,  Charles  Bailey   (2). ...Raleigh,  Rt.   1 Wake 

Hough,  Charles   (2) Norwood     Stanly 

Howard,   Christine    (1) Mooresville    Iredell 

Howard,  W.   Vance    (2) Elmwood    Iredell 

Jackson,  Elsie  H.    (1,2) Gary    Wake 

Jarratt,   John   Franklin    (1,  2). ...Lin wood    Davidson 

Joyner,    Jack    (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Kenerly,  Raymond  Grady  (1,  2). .Spencer Rowan 

Lee,  Robert  E.   (1) .....Kinston    Lenoir 

Lennon,  Carl  Hatcher,  Jr.    (1). ...Rowland   Robeson 

Lennon,  Herschel  C.    (1,2) 210  N.  6th  Street, 

1    Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Lewis,  Carey  R.    (1) .Rocky   Point   Pender 

Lewis,   Newman    (1,2) Beaufort   Carteret 

Liles,  M.  Bruce    (1) Wingate    Union 

Lilley,  Ruth   (1) Fentress,  Va Norfolk 

Lineberry,   Foy    (2) Raleigh    Wake 

Lowdermilk,  Ruth    (1) Morganton    Burke 

Lynn,  Clarence  Lee   (1,2) E.  Durham  ...Durham 

McBee,  Paul  Thomas   (1) Bakersville    Mitchell 

McCracken,   Clayton   H.    (1) Fairview   Buncombe 

McDuffie,   S.   A.    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

McKathan,  W.  N.    (1,2) Wade    Cumberland 

Maddrey,  M.  Crocker   (1,2) Seaboard   Northampton 

Matheney,  Clarence  D.    (1,2) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Mathews,   Eugene   W.    (2) 1011%  Park  Drive, 

Raleigh    Wake 
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Mattison,  Wm,  Lawrence   (1,2). .224  W.  Morgan  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Mitchiner,    Thomas    (2) Franklinton    Franklin 

Moody,  Nora  F.   (1,2) Franklin  Macon 

Morehead,  Robert   (1) Weldon  Halifax 

Morton,  J.  G.    CI,  2) Knoxville,  Tenn Knox 

Nassif,   Alias    (1,2) Wagram   Scotland 

Noel,  Annie  Belle   (1) Dunn    Harnett 

Overman,  Henry  J.    (1) Liberty    Randolph 

Owen,  Robt.  Harrison   (1) .Canton     Haywood 

Parker,  Myra   (1) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Parker,   Viva    (1,2") Kings   Mountain    Cleveland 

Payne,  Sloane  W.   (1,2) Taylorsville    Alexander 

Pearce,  Eugene  Curtis  (1,2) Castalia  Nash 

Peele,  Edward  I.   (1) Clarksville,   Va Mecklenburg 

Perkinson,  Lucy    (1) Wise    Warren 

Perry,  Cecil  M.    (1) Pinebelt,  Ala Dallas 

Phifer,  Jesse  P.   (1,2) Rockingham  Richmond 

Pickering,  Hubert  Fisher  (1,2). .Wake   Forest   Wake 

Pollock,    James    (1,2) Warsaw   Duplin 

Poole,  Frances   (1) Lumberton     Robeson 

Poole,  Mae  Johnson   (1) Lumberton     Robeson 

Poovey,  Charles  Earl   (1,2) Hickory  Catawba 

Poplin,  Fred  Reves    (1,2) Ronda  Wilkes 

Powell,   Audie   Aycock    (1,2) Lawndale  Cleveland 

Powell,  Lowell  K.   (1,2) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Powell,  Wm.  Lee  (1,2) Oxford   Granville 

Powers,  J.  P.    (1) Lumberton  Robeson 

Powers,  M.  Arthur   (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Price,   Columbus   Harry    (1, 2)....Cowpens,  S.  C, 

Rt.  1  Spartanburg 

Richards,  George  G.    (1) Skipwith,  Va Mecklenburg 

Roach,    J.   F.    (1) Linwood    Davidson 

Roach,  Lloyd    (1) Whiteville    Columbus 

Robeson,  R.   Stuart    (1) Buie's    Creek   Harnett 
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Sexton,    Irene    (1) Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Shaw,   Loyd  R.    (1.2) Harmony   Iredell 

Shelby,    Jonathan    A.    (2) Newton  Catawba 

Snyder,    Everett   C.    (1,2) Lexington,    Rt.    5 .Davidson 

Sparks,  J.   J.    (1,2) Caroleen    Rutherford 

Spencer,   Bettie    (1) Seaboard   Northampton 

Spencer,    Leon   Pharr    (1,2) Seaboard   Northampton 

Stephenson,  W.  Cecil    (1,2). Youngsville    Franklin 

Stroupe,  Blair  B.    (1) Mount   Holly   Gaston 

Tatum,  Samuel  C.   (1,2) 217  S.  Ellis  St., 

Salisbury  Rowan 

Taylor,   Geo.   D.    (1,2) Louisburg   Franklin 

Taylor,  John  E.   (1) Burgaw   Pender 

Taylor,  Martha    (1) Burgaw    Pender 

Taylor,  Mary    (1) Burgaw    Pender 

Taylor,  Winston    (1) Oxford   Granville 

Thomas,  Banks  Dixon  (1,2) Morven    Anson 

Thomas,   Kathleen    (1,2) Hartsville,    S.    C Darlington 

Upchurch,    E.    F.,    Jr.    (V) Yancey ville     Caswell 

Upchurch,  Ruth  (2) Oxford     Granville 

Usry,  J.  B.    (1) Oxford     Granville 

Vause,  Charles  B.   (1,2) Mount  Olive  Wayne 

Vinson,  Eva    (1) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Walker,  John  Nathaniel   (1, 2)....Maxton,    Rt.    2    Robeson 

Ward,  Needham  E.,  Jr.    (1,  2)....Selma  Johnston 

Warren,    Maggie    (1) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Weaver,  R.  H.    (1) Boiling  Springs  Cleveland 

Webb,    Alma     (1) Mount  Airy   Surry 

Welch,  Lucile  (1) Gastonia    Gaston 

Whims,  H.  C.   (1,2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Whitaker,    M.    Dewey    (1) Ellenboro    Rutherford 

Whitley,  Ernestine  (1,2) Zebulon    Wake 

Whitworth,  Odus  Ray  (1,2) Waco  Cleveland 

Wiley,  Mary  Ellen    (1,2) Unionville     Union 

Wiley,   Walter   R.    (1,2) Unionville     Union 

Willis,  Mary  F.   (1) 117  Broad  St., 

Asheville  Buncombe 

Wilson,    Elizabeth    (1) Louisburg   Franklin 
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Womack,  Fred  G.    (1) Broadway    ."Lee 

Woodward,    Louis   H.    (1,2) 426  W.  Bell  St., 

Statesville     Iredell 

Worrell,    Paul    T.    (1,2) Seaboard   Northampton 

Wright,    Clio    (1,2) 405  Polk  Street, 

Raleigh    Wake 

Yelverton,  Robert  Pipkin   (2) 207  S.  John  Street, 

Goldsboro    Wayne 

Normal 

Albritton,    Mary    (1) Calypso    Duplin 

Alford,    Nannie    (1,2) Nashville    Nash 

Alston,  Margaret  P.   (1) Henderson    Vance 

Andrews,   Junius  M.    (1) Johns  Scotland 

Ange,  Fannie  Mae    (1) Winterville    Pitt 

Anthony,  T.  R.    (2) Yadkinville    Yadkin 

Arnold,  Mrs.   Dennis    (1) 1275  Bloodworth  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Arnold,   Jessie    (2) Raleigh,  Rt.   5 Wake 

Aycock,    Thelma    (1) Elberon    Warren 

Baggette,  Mary  R.  (1) Lumber  Bridge  Robeson 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Christine  (1,2) Everett    Martin 

Baldwin,  Mamie  E.    (1) Clarkton    Bladen 

Banks,  Mrs.  H.  C.  (1) Smyrna Carteret 

Bannerman,  Mrs.  Fannie 

Noel    (1)    Burgaw    Pender 

Barham,  Mrs.  B.  M.   (1) Wake  Forest,  Rt.  2 Wake 

Barker,  Treva  (1) High  Point  Guilford 

Barnhill,    Ruby    (1) Williamston    Martin 

Beddingfield,  Charlotte   (2) Millbrook  Wake 

Best,  E.   Olivia    (2) Littleton  Halifax 

Best,   Miriam    (2) Littleton,   Rt.   5 Halifax 

Blackburn,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.   (1) Henderson    Vance 

Blackley,   Julia    (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Blackman,   Vara    (1,2) Selma    .Johnston 

Blackmore,  Alethea    (1) Warsaw   Duplin 

Blackmore,  Nora  (1) Warsaw   Duplin 

Blackwell,    Bertelle    (1) 512  Sunset  Avenue, 

i     Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

li 
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Blanton,  Blala    (1,2) Shelby,   Rt.   6 Cleveland 

Bobbitt,    Crystal    (1) Henderson    Vance 

Bostick,  May  Presley    (1,2).. Laurinburg    Scotland 

Bowden,    Ina    (1) Calypso    Duplin 

Bowden,  W.  C.   (1) Willard    Pender 

Bowden,  Mrs.  W.   C.    (1) Willard    Pender 

Bowen,    Isabelle   Worth    (1) West  Raleigh  Wake 

Bowling,  Mrs.  C.  L.   (1,2) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Bragg,  Elizabeth   (2) Oxford Granville 

Brantley,   Nancy    (1) Zebulon    Wake 

Braswell,  Louise  Dean    (1) Whitakers   Edgecombe 

Brickhouse,   Helen    (1) Creswell     Washington 

Bridges,  Etta   (1,2) 125  Chamberlain  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Britt,   Dovie    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Britt,  Margaret    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Broadhurst,   Mrs.   Ethel    (1, 2). ...Apex    Wake 

Broughton,   Mary    (1) Zebulon    Wake 

Brown,  Thelma    (1) 504  Adams  St., 

Raleigh     Wake 

Browne,  Etheleen  Riddick  (1,  2)Vaughan  Warren 

Bryan,    Mrs.   Ada    (1) Lumberton   Robeson 

Buchanan,  Mary    (1,2) Wendell    Wake 

Bunn,   Mrs.   Fred    (1) Speed     Edgecombe 

Bunn,   Lena   E.    (1,2) Zebulon    Wake 

Cain,    Ethelene    (1) White   Oak   Bladen 

Cain,   Lucy    (1) White   Oak   Bladen 

Campbell,  Fannie    (1) Bullock    — — Granville 

Campbell,   Laura   H.    (2) Aberdeen    Moore 

Campbell,   Mamie    (1) Cary,    Rt.    2 Wake 

Cannady,  Mrs.  E.  H.    (1) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Carde,   Dennie    (1,2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Carde,    Irene    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Carpenter,  Gladys   (1,2) Peachland     Anson 

Carpenter,    Maxine     (1,2) Peachland     Anson 

Carroll,  Fannie    (1) Middleburg  Vance 

Carroll,  Frances  A.    (1) Middleburg  Vance 

Cawthorne,    Minnie    (1) Norlina  Warren 

Chadwick,   Mary    (1) Jamestown    Guilford 
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Cheatham,  Cora  Lee  (1) Newberry,  S.  C Newberry 

Clark,    Maud    (1) Clarkton    Bladen 

Colwell,  Edith    (1,2) Wallace    Duplin 

Conder,  Amanda  Lou    (1) Indian   Trail    Union 

Cooper,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  Jr.   (2) Henderson    Vance 

Covington,   Susan    (2) Ellerbe    Richmond 

Cox,  G.  Carlton   (1) .Winterville  Pitt 

Coxe,  Winnie    (1) Zebulon    Wake 

Craver,   Ava    (1) Lexington,    Rt.    4 Davidson 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Mary  M.    (1) Sicklerville,  N.  J Camden 

Crawley,   Lillian    (2) Littleton    Halifax 

Crudup,  Lillian    (2) Louisburg   Franklin 

Currin,   Lena    (1) Henderson    Vance 

Currin,  Mary   (1) Henderson    Vance 

Dailey,  Zella  (1,2) Buxton    Dare 

Daniel,  Onnie  Lou    (1,2) Oxford   Granville 

Daniel,   Ruth    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Daniels,  Lena  Price   (1,2) Manteo    Dare 

Daniels,  Louise    (1) 401  Clairmont  Ave., 

Decatur,    Ga Dekalb 

Davis,   Annie    (1) Fingerville,    S.    C Spartanburg 

Deaton,  Mrs.  L.  M.  (1,2) Mount   Gilead   Montgomery 

Deaton,  Walter    (2) Prosperity    Moore 

Dickerson,    Ollie    (1) Bunn    Franklin 

Dortch,  Eva    (1) Birmingham,  Ala Jefferson 

Draper,  Delia   (1) Enfield    Halifax 

Dunning,    Dorothy    (2) Rosemary    Halifax 

Eakes,  Mrs.  O.  W.  (1) Greenville  Pitt 

Eakins,  Mary  (1) Atkinson   Pender 

Eaves,  Ruby  C.    (1) Youngsville     Franklin 

Edge,    Mannie    (1,2) White  Oak  Bladen 

Edwards,   Elizabeth    (1) Scotland   Neck  Halifax 

Edwards,    Gladys    (1) Red    Oak    Nash 

Ellen,  Estelle    (1) Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Ellen,  Josephine    (1) Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Elliott,  Eleanor  (1,2) Shelby    Cleveland 

Ellis,   Lottie    (1) Winterville    Pitt 

Estes,   Eudora    (1) Wake   Forest    Wake 

Estes,  Ruby    (1) Youngsville  Franklin 
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Evans,   Alta    (1) White   Oak   Bladen 

Evans,  Annie  Lee   (1) Aulander    Bertie 

Evans,  Flossie    (1) White   Oak   Bladen 

Evans,    Lottie    (1,2) Wingate    Union 

Farmer,  Mrs.  V.  Griffin    (1) Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Flowe,  Mrs.  Audie    (1) Harrisburg   Cabarrus 

Forbes,   Mary  Walton    (1) Macclesfield    Edgecombe 

Foster,    Anne    (2) Dallas,   Ga Paulding 

Frazier,   Mary    (2) High    Point   Guilford 

Freeman,    Gladys    Margaret  (1).. Bolivia    Brunswick 

Freeman,  Thelma  (1,  2) Colerain    Bertie 

Fulghum,   Saydee    (1,2) Selma  Johnston 

Fuller,   Maude    (1,2) Youngsville    Franklin 

Funderburg,  N.  Jewel   (2) Little  Rock,   S.  C ..Dillon 

Gaylor,    Ruth    M.    (1,2) Magnolia     Duplin 

Gentry,  Clara   (1) Roxboro   Person 

Gentry,  Mary  E.    (1) Roxboro  Person 

Gillespie,  Pearle    (2) Henrietta    Rutherford 

Glenn,    Janie    (1) Monroe    Union 

Glisson,  Mrs.  Mamie    (2) Atkinson   Pender 

Godfrey,    Ruth     (1) Morganton    Burke 

Godwin,    Mayme    (2) 301  S.  Magnolia  Ave., 

Dunn    Harnett 

Goodman,  Mattie  (T) W.    Jefferson    Ashe 

Gordon,    Louie   Rebecca    (1) Baskerville,    Va Mecklenburg 

Grant,  Helen   Irene    (1,2) Snead's    Ferry    Onslow 

Greene,  Mrs.  E.  J.    (1,2) Oxford,    Rt.    5 Granville 

Greene,   Mrs.   Geo.   L.    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Gregory,  Helen  Stewart    (1) Manson Warren 

Griffin,    Gladys     (1) Wingate     '. Union 

Griffin,  Louise    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Grissom,  Mrs.  Eva  D.    (1) Louisburg,    Rt.    5 Franklin 

Gulley,  Mrs.  Janie  M.    (1) Clayton    Johnston 

Gupton,  Annie  Bert   (1) Mapleville    Franklin 

Gupton,    Irene    (1,2) Louisburg,    Rt.    2 Franklin 

Gupton,  Pearle  (1,2) Wood    Franklin 

Hamrick,   Lissie    (1) Gaffney,    S.    C Cherokee 

Hardy.  Lecta  R.    (1) Norlina     Warren 
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Hardy,  Mary  Alice    (1) Norlina    Warren 

Harper,   C.   H.    (2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Harper,  Daisy  O.    (1,2) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Harper,  Ella   (2) Whitakers     Edgecombe 

Harrell,    Bertie    (1) Eure    Gates 

Harris,  Clarice  Carpenter    (l)....Peacbland    Anson 

Harris,    Gertrude    (1) Grove    Hill    Warren 

Harris,    Lucille    (2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Hartsfield,   Nina    (1) Wake   Forest    Wake 

Hayes,    Lois    (1,2) Fairmont Robeson 

Hayes,    Susie    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Henderson,  Mrs.  J.  K.  (1) Pembroke   Robeson 

Hester,  Ruth  Iona   (1) Raleigh,  Rt.   1 Wake 

Hester,  Vada  Mabel   (1) Bladenboro   Bladen 

Hester,  Viola   (1,2) Oxford,    Rt.    5 Granville 

Hill,  Callie  V.    (1) „ Faison    Duplin 

Hocutt,   Olivia    (1) Ashton     Pender 

Hollifield,  Emily   Sue    (1) Caroleen    Rutherford 

Hollingsworth,    Irene    (1,2) Bunn     Franklin 

Hollingsworth,   Nonie    (1,2). Bunn     Franklin 

Honeycutt,  Mrs.   Chas.   B.    (2). ...Raleigh,   Rt.   1 Wake 

Hord,   Jennie    (1) Waco   Cleveland 

Horton,  Alia  Meta    (1) Bunn     Franklin 

Hough,  John  M.    (2) Palmerville    ..Stanly 

Hunter,  Emma  P.  (1,  2) Matthews    Mecklenburg 

Hutchens,   Lois    (1,2) Guilford    College    Guilford 

Ingram,  Rosa  Mae   (1) High   Point   Guilford 

Inscoe,  Mrs.  A.  B.  (1,2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Inscoe,   Mrs.  J.  R.    (1,2) ...Louisburg,    Rt.    2 Franklin 

Inscoe,   Mrs.  O.  T.    (1) Louisburg,    Rt.    2 Franklin 

Jackson,  Verna  Brown    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Jeffreys,    Myrtle    (1,2) Fuquay   Springs    Wake 

Jenkins,   Estelle   B.    (2) Pinetops    Edgecombe 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  S.  R.    (1) Littleton     Halifax 

Jessup,   Annie    (1,2) Francisco     Stokes 

Jessup,    Edith    (1,2) Francisco     Stokes 

Johnson,  C.  Belle   (2) St.    Pauls    Robeson 

Johnson,   Stella    (1) Garner    Wake 

Jones,  Mrs.  A.  M.   (1) Louisburg    Franklin 
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Jones,  Catherine    (1,2) Zebulon Wake 

Jones,  Lois    (1) Wake    Forest    Wake 

Jones,  Mary  E.    (1) 503  N.  Person  St., 

Raleigh    Wake 

Jones,    Phoebe    (1) Bailey    .Nash 

Jones,  Vera  M.    (1,2) Xeuse,  Rt.  2 Wake 

Joyner,  Nelle  Ballard  (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Kearney,    Claire    (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Kivett,   Lema  F.    (1) Thomasville   Davidson 

Kluttz,    Geneva    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Lamb,   Matilda    (1,2) Henderson    Vance 

Lamb,   Nannie    (1,2) Scotland   Neck   Halifax 

Lamb,   Susan  E.    (1) Henderson    Vance 

Lanneau,   Mary    (1) Wake    Forest    Wake 

Lee,  Mrs.  W.  T.    (1,2) Oxford Granville 

Lewis,  Nina    (1) Rocky  Point  Pender 

Lincke,    Emily    (1,2) Nashville    Nash 

Lineberry,   Margaret    (2) Raleigh    Wake 

Little,    Pansie    (1,2) Wake    Forest    Wake 

Long,    Audrey    (1) Seaboard    Northampton 

Longmire,    Iris    (1) Creedmoor    Granville 

Lyon,    Sallie    (1,   2) Raleigh,   Rt.    1 WTake 

McDaniel,   Ruby    (1) Woodland    Northampton 

McGowen,   Thelma    (1) Willard    Pender 

McKagen,    Louise    (1) Hartsville,    S.    C. Darlington 

McKathan,  Mrs.  W.  N.    (1,2) Wade    Cumberland 

McKinne,   Dorcas    (IT Louisburg    Franklin 

McLean,  Mary    (1) Maxton,  Rt.  3 Robeson 

McNeely,  Vernon  M.    (1,2) Drexel    Burke 

McNeill,    Jessie    (1,2) Roaring  River  Wilkes 

Macon,  Genevieve    (11 Louisburg    Frankliu 

Mangum,  M.  Lois   (2) _ Cardenas    Wake 

Markham,  Minnie    (1,2) 223  N.  Road  St., 

Elizabeth   City  Pasquotank 

Marley,   Margaret    (1) Old    Fort   McDowell 

Marshall,  Ellen    (1) Chadbourn  Columbus 

Marshburn,    Addie    (1) „ Kerr    Sampson 

Massenburg,  Lillian    (1) Louisburg    Franklin 
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Matthews,   Mrs.    Lona   M.    (l)....Autryville    Sampson 

May,   Edna  Earle    (1) Wendell    Wake 

Meade,  Mrs.  Emma  ReLewis  (l)Louisburg    Franklin 

Mears,    Annie     (1) Rocky  Mount,  Rt.  5.— Edgecombe 

Melton,   Eunice    (1) .Caroleen    Rutherford 

Melton,  Linda  Gray   (1) Rocky  Mount,  Rt.  3.... Edgecombe 

Melvin,  Lalah  R.    (1) Clarkton    Bladen 

Mercer,    Carrie    (1) Fountain Pitt 

Midgette,  Eliza    (2) Wanchese Dare 

Miller,  Laura  Edith  (1) Fingerville,  S.   C. 

Rt.    1    Spartanburg 

Minor,  Katherine    (1) Mocksville    Davie 

Mitchell,   Josephine    (1,2) Franklinton,    Rt.    1 Franklin 

Mitchell,  Odelle   (1) Woodsdale     Person 

Mitchell,   Sallie    (1,2) Momeyer  Nash 

Monroe,   Pearl    (1,2) Eagle    Springs    Moore 

Moore,  Bettie   (1) Spring  Hope  Nash 

Moore,  Lucy   (1) Bunn     Franklin 

Murchison,    Virginia    (2) Gulf    Chatham 

Mustian,    Florence    (1). Macon  Warren 

Mustian,  Helen    (1,2) Middleburg  Vance 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Foy  Greene   (1,  2). .Oxford,    Rt.    5 Granville 

Newsome,  Nannie   (1,2) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Newton,  Esther   (1) Thomasville   Davidson 

Nicholson,  Helen  E.   (1). Stephens,    Ga Oglethorpe 

Noel,  Margaret    (1,2) Burgaw    Pender 

Odom,  Mary    (1,2) Areola  Warren 

O'Neil,  Mrs.  Mildred  Upton  (2). ...Henderson    Vance 

O'Neal,   Minda    (1) Neuse    Wake 

O'Neal,    Nellie    (1) Neuse,  Rt.  1 Wake 

Overby,   Louise    (1) Macon  Warren 

Overby,  Lucille    (1)~ ....Margarettsville    Northampton 

Page,  Elizabeth    (1) Morrisville    Wake 

Pappendick,   Carrie    (1) Elizabeth  City  Pasquotank 

Parker,  Annie  Pearle    (1,2) 120  Halifax  St., 

Raleigh  Wake 

Parker,  Carrie   (1) Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Parker,  Lois   (1,2) .Ahoskie    Hertford 

Parrish,   Ruth    (1,2) Gupton  Franklin 
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Pate,   Agnes    (1,2) Raleigh,   Rt.   1 Wake 

Pearce,  Edith   (1) Thomasville   Davidson 

Pearce,    Lucy    (1,2) Windsor    Bertie 

Pearce,    Lillian    (1) Youngsville     Franklin 

Perkins,    Selma    (1,2) Marshville    Union 

Perry,  Annie  J.    (2) Franklinton    Franklin 

Perry,  Eleanor  (1) Louisburg    Franklin 

Perry,    Velma    (1) Wakefield    Wake 

Peterson,  Bertha   (1) Kerr    Sampson 

Peterson,   Julia    (1) Kerr    Sampson 

Phelps,  Blonnie   (1) Zebulon    Wake 

Pierce,  Gladys    (1) Ahoskie    Hertford 

Pitt,   Bertha    (1) Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Pittard,    Allene    (2) Nelson,  Va Mecklenburg 

Pittard,    Irene    (2) Nelson,  Va Mecklenburg 

Pittman,    L.    D.    (1) Fairmount    Robeson 

Pittman,  Mary  R.   (2) Whitakers   Edgecombe 

Potts,  J.  Bryan    (1,2) Pineville    Mecklenburg 

Powell,  Ruby    (1,2) Aulander    Bertie 

Powers,   Fanny    (1) Wallace    Duplin 

Pruden,    Emma    (2) Edenton     XJhowan 

Rawlings,    Ruby    (1) Brunswick,   Va Brunswick 

Ray,  Edith  A.    (1,2) Neuse    Wake 

Ray,  Mozelle  P.   (1) Neuse Wake 

Reavis,    Mrs.    L.   O.    (1) Manson  Warren 

Regan,    Hattie    (1) Laurinburg    Scotland 

Revelle,   Janie    (1) Conway    Northampton 

Rhodes,  J.  K.   (2) New    Bern    Craven 

Rickards,  Mrs.  G.  G.    (1) Wake    Forest   Wake 

Richmond,   Margaret    (1) Rocky  Mount,  Rt.  5— .Edgecombe 

Riggs,    Sadie    (2) Apex Wake 

Rivenbark,    Pearle    (1) Norlina    Warren 

Rochelle,    Lucy    (1,2) Seaboard     Northampton 

Rodgers,  Mrs.  John    (1) Warrenton  Warren 

Rollins,   Eugenia  M.    (1,2) Shelby  Cleveland 

Rooker,  Susie    (1,2) Norlina  Warren 

Rose,  Mrs.  Agnes  Stewart  (1,  2). .Henderson    Vance 

Royster,    Cora    (2) Bullock    Granville 

Royster,   Pattie  V.    (2) Bullock    Granville 
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Sammon,    Margaret    (1) Lawrenceville,    Ga Gwinnett 

Sanders,  Mrs.  G.  M.   (1) Varina    Wake 

Sandling,   Mrs.    J.   A.    (1) Youngsville,    Rt.    2 Franklin 

Satterwhite,  Mrs.  W.  M.    (1) Wake   Forest    Wake 

Saunders,  Kate    (1) North   Emporia,    Va.-Greensvllle 

Saunders,    Trixie    (1) North    Emporia,   Va...Green?ville 

Sawyer,  Mary  Frances    (1) South  Mills  Camden 

Sears,    Swannanoa    (1) Raleigh    Wake 

Shearin,    Doris    (1) Henderson    Vance 

Shearin,    Lillie    (1) Rocky  Mount,  Rt.  3-...Edgecombe 

Sheppard,  Margaret   (1) Grover    Cleveland 

Sink,   Florence    (1,2) Lexington,    Rt.    3 Da\i(Tson 

Skillman,    Florence    (2) Warrenton  Warren 

Smith,  Annie  Belle    (1,2) Oxford   Granville 

Smith,   Juanita    (1,2) Kelly    Bladen 

Smith,  Julia   (2) Hope   Mills   Cumberland 

Smithwick,  Mrs.  R.  R.    (1) Warrenton    Warren 

Snell,    Hallie    (1,2) Creswell  Washington 

Sorrell,  Elizabeth    (1) Burlington    Alamance 

Spain,  Florence  M.  CI) Middleburg  Vance 

Spake,  George  W.   (1,2) Harris,    Rt.    1 Rutherford 

Spence,   Gertrude    (1) Raleigh,  Rt.   5 Wake 

Spencer,  Mary    (1) Seaboard    Northampton 

Stack,    Lucille     (1) Hartsville,   S.   C Darlington 

Stanley,  Pearson  A.   (2) Bughill   Columbus 

Stevens,   Clara   Lee    (1) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Stokes,  Blanche  (1) Wilson   Wilson 

Strickland,  Ruth  (1,2) Youngsville    Franklin 

Swindell,   Elsie  A.    (1,2) Henderson    Vance 

Taylor,  Mrs.  C.  R.    (1) Burgaw    Pender 

Taylor,  Mrs.  S.   S.    (2) Oxford   Granville 

Temple,   Ruth   E.    (1,2) Dunn    Harnett 

Tharrington,   Mary    (1,2) Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Thomas,    Alma    (2) Henderson,  Rt.  5 Vance 

Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  W.   (1) Henderson Vance 

Timberlake,  Mrs.  Eula  P.    (1).... Youngsville    Franklin 

Tippett,  Mrs.  F.  A.    (1,2) Henderson    Vance 

Tippett,  Florence   (1,  2) Henderson    Vance 

Tolar,  Tasca  (1) - Rennert  Robeson 

Tunstall,   Eudelle    (1,   2) Oxford,    Rt.    3 Granville 
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Turner,   Emily    (1,2) Manteo  Dare 

Turner,  George  Ella    (1) Fairmont    Robeson 

Underwood,    Clara    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Usry,    Bernice    (1,2) Oxford   Granville 

Vaughan,    Esther    (1) 564  N.  William  St., 

Henderson    Vance 

Waddell,    Elma    (1) Scottsville  Ashe 

Wade,  A.  Blakley   (1) Smyrna Carteret 

Wade,  Geraldine    (1,2) Margarettsville    Northampton 

Walker,   W.    R.    (2) Maxton    Robeson 

Ward,  Emma  Lucas   (1,2) Selma  Johnston 

Watkins,  Eunice    (1) Henderson Vance 

Watkins,  Mary  Read   (1,2) Middleburg     ...Vance 

Watkins,    Rubie    (1) .Virgilina,  Va Halifax 

Weathers,    Mrs.    J.   W.    (1)" Youngsville  Franklin 

Weaver,  Mrs.  C.   J.    (1) Warren  Plains  Warren 

Weaver,    Elsie    (2).... Pinetops    Edgecombe 

Webb,    Grace    (1,2) „ Shelby  Cleveland 

Webb,   Mary  Ruth    (1) Shelby  Cleveland 

Wester,  Annie    (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Wester,   Ollie    (1) Mapleville    Franklin 

Wester,  Zelma    (1) Franklinton    Franklin 

Wheless,  Mrs.  J.  E.   (1) Bunn,   Rt.   1 Franklin 

White,  Nancye  Elizabeth   (1) Gibson  Scotland 

White,  Mrs.  J.  I.    (2) .....Nashville Nash 

Wilbur,  Marion  A.    (2) Upper  New  Horton, 

New  Brunswick  Canada 

Wilder,    Gladys    (1,2) Spring  Hope Nash 

Wilder,    Glennie    (1,2) Spring  Hope  Nash 

Wilder,    Hazel    (1,2) Louisburg,    Rt.    1 Franklin 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Mattie  Smith   (1).. Middlesex   Nash 

Wilkins,    Ola    (1) _ Henrietta    Rutherford 

Williams,  Mrs.  Annie  Jones  (l)..Wingate    Union 

Williams,   Lacy    (1) Wake   Forest   Wake 

Williams,   Zura    (1,2) Wake  Forest,  Rt.  3 Wake 

Wilson,  Nell   (1) Goldsboro    Wayne 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Ronald  B.    (1) Raleigh  Wake 

Winstead,    Rhoda    (1) Ransomville    Beaufort 
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Winston,   Dolly    (2) Franklinton    Franklin 

Winston,  Mrs.  Genadus  E.   (1)—  .Youngsville    Franklin 

Winston,    Gertrude    E.    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Winston,  Maude  T.    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Woodlief,  Irene  J.    (1) Youngsville    Franklin 

Woods,  Tula  Mae    (1) ....Hillsboro     Orange 

Worrell,  Callie  Mae    (1,2) Seaboard    Northampton 

Wrenn,    Frankie    (1,2) Roxboro,    Rt.    2 Person 

Yarborough,    Eleanor    (1,2) Louisburg    Franklin 

Yelvington,    Iris    (1) ..Clayton    Johnston 

Yoder,    Nettie     (2) Hildebran     Burke 

Summer  School  of  Law 

Bailey,    John    Arlington Woodsdale    Person 

Bailey,  Joseph  Walter Everett  Martin 

Barringer,   C.   P Salisbury  Rowan 

Booe,   Brantley   C,   B.A.,   1925. ...Cana  Davie 

Brooks,  Frederick  Holliday,  Jr.  .Smithfield   Johnston 

Buford,  Charles  Duffy New  Bern  Craven 

Burke,  William  Thomas,  Jr Salisbury  Rowan 

Burney,    John    Jay Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Caldwell,    James    McCorkle Albemarle    Stanly 

Collier,    Robert    A N.    Emporia,   Va Greenville 

Creech,  Edwin  K.,  LL.B.,  1926....Goldsboro    Wayne 

Edmundson,   E.   L.,   Jr Goldsboro    Wayne 

Farnell,  L.  B Hubert  ..Onslow 

Finch,    R.    E Black  Mountain  Buncombe 

Fletcher,    Winfield    S Greensboro  Guilford 

Fountain,  Vinton  E Tarboro    Edgecombe 

Gill,    I.    D Zebulon    Wake 

Godfrey,  George  Bismark, 

LL.B.,    1926    Elizabeth   City   Pasquotank 

Greene,  Geo.   L Bakers ville    Mitchell 

Gresham,  Edwin  Beverly,  Jr., 

LL.B.,    1926    Charlotte    Mecklenburg 
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Harris,  James  Alfred Wadeville   Montgomery 

Haworth,    Edith   Floy High  Point  Guilford 

Hedgepeth,  Ingram  P., 

B.S.,    1926    Lumberton   Robeson 

Hester,  Robert  James,  Jr Elizabethtown   Bladen 

Hicks,  Benjamin  Horner,  B.A., 

Univ.  of  N.  C,  1925 Henderson    Vance 

Hicks,  William  Minor Oxford   Granville 

Hollister,   John  Tull,  Jr New    Bern    Craven 

Horn,  Cbarles  C .Lawndale  Cleveland 

Howard,   Weldon   Vance .....Elmwood    Iredell 

Johnson,  A.   Glendon Varina    Wake 

Johnson,  Gaston   A South  Mills  Camden 

Johnson,  John    Hicks Raleigh    Wake 

Johnson,  R.  Grady Burgaw    Pender 

Lane,   Samuel  Russell Roxobel     Bertie 

McCall,  Ray  C Ashford    McDowell 

Massey,    K.    R Leaksville  Rockingham 

Matthews,  W.  D Vass   ....Moore 

Meekins,   Marzette  Whitley Washington     Beaufort 

Newberry,   Samuel  Hilliard     Morehead   City   Carteret 

Peck,   William   Murdock Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Poole,  James  Robert,  B.A.,  1923..Benson  Johnston 

Rierson,    John    S Wilson Wilson 

Sharpe,   John    C Harmony  Iredell 

Shea,  Frank  Joseph Greensboro  ...Guilford 

Shelton,  Ephraim  Lowery Randleman    Randolph 

Thebault,   Joseph  Adrian Raleigh    Wake 

Tucker,    John   A Milton    Caswell 

Tyson,  William  S Greenville     Pitt 

Watkins,    Samuel   M Henderson    Vance 

Yarborough,   Eleanor   Scott Louisburg   Franklin 
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Anderson,   Effie    (1) Warsaw   Duplin 

Anderson,   Ellen    (1) Warsaw   Duplin 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Janie  K.   (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Arnold,  E.  O.    (1,2) Ernul   Craven 

Avery,  Hazel    (1,2) Ernul   Craven 

Banks,    Virginia    (1,2) Mayesville     Jones 

Barnes,  Mrs.  W.  T.    (1) Washington     Beaufort 

Blanchard,  Mary  Thelma   (1) Warsaw   Duplin 

Brinson,  Mary  E.    (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Brock,   Lois   E.    (1) Trenton    Jones 

Brown,  Fannie  S.   (1) Comfort    Jones 

Bryant,    Mildred    (1) Clinton    Simpson 

Carraway,  T.  B.  (1,2) New  Bern  Craven 

Causey,    Bernice    (1) Grifton    Pitt 

Causey,  Lillie  Ruth    (1,2) Grifton    Pitt 

Chadwick,  Mary    (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Chapman,   Mamie    (1) Washington     Beaufort 

Collins,  Mrs.  Lena  Gill   (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Dail,  Clara    (2) Mt.  Olive  Wayne 

Dale,  Mrs.  H.  C.    (1) Seven  Springs  Wayne 

Daugherty,  Mamie  L.    (1,2) New  Bern,  Rt.   2 Craven 

Dixon,  Mrs.  Drew  (1,2) New  Bern  Craven 

Dudley,  Maggie  Belle    (1,2) .Vanceboro     Craven 

Dudley,  Pattie    (1,2) Vanceboro     Craven 

Fletcher,   Carrie    (1) Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Foy,  Mrs.  Council  L.   (1) Pollocksville  Jones 

Franks,  Anna  Bell  (2) Vanceboro     Craven 

Franks,  Beulah    (1,2) Vanceboro     CraVen 

Gilbert,    Esther    (1,2) Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Glover,   Ava    (1,2) Dover  Craven 

Godley,  Mrs.  Nellie  Burbage  (l)Bath    Beaufort 

Grant,  Lottie  Lee   (D New  Bern  Craven 

Gresham,  Lessie    (2~) Beulaville    Duplin 

Hancock,    Rosa    (2) Beaufort   Carteret 

Hardison,    Carrie    (1,2) New  Bern  Craven 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Harper,  Mrs.  Sue  Cole    (1) Rockingham  Richmond 

Harriett,   Ruby    (1) Pollocksville   Jones 

Henderson,  Sadie  Lee   (1,2) Trenton    Jones 

Hill,   Clyde    (1) .Vanceboro  Craven 

Hinton,  Mabert    (1) "Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Hudson,   Mae    (1) New  Bern  Craven 

Huff,    Mildred    (1,2) Vanceboro     Craven 

Hughes,  Annie  W.    (1) Pollocksville Jones 

Ipoch,  Claudia  Mae    (2) Cove  City  Craven 

Jones,  Mrs.  C.  B.    (2) Kinston    Lenoir 

Jones,  K.  R.    (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Joyner,  Mrs.  J.  H.    (1,2) Grifton    Pitt 

Koonce,   Mary  Brown    (1) Statesville  Iredell 

Lanier,  Lillian  (1) .Maple  Hill   Pender 

Lee,  Lila    (1,2) Mt.    Olive    Wayne 

Lewis,  Irene   (1,2) Blount's    Creek    Beaufort 

Lewis,  Mary  L.    (1,2) Blount's    Creek    Beaufort 

Lyerly,   Ella  Mae    (1) Salisbury,    Rt.    4 Rowan 

McDaniel,  Estella  (1,  2) Trenton Jones 

Mason,    Alice    (1) Newport Carteret 

Matthews,  Clyde   (1) Autryville     Sampson 

Merrill,   Veta    (2) Beaufort    Carteret 

Moore,   Edith    (1) Chocowinity    Beaufort 

Moore,  Josephine  (1) Warsaw   Duplin 

Moore,  Mrs.  S.  N.    (1,2) Tuscarora  Craven 

Mumford,  C.  G.    (1,2) Wallburg    Davidson 

Nelson,  Mrs.  J.   P.    (1,2) Morehead   City   .....Carteret 

Nunalle,    Jane    (1,2) Atkinson   Pender 

Oglesby,   Mabel    (1,2) Bridgeton    Craven 

Parker,    Dollie    (1,2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Parker,  Katie  Lee  (1,2) ....Jacksonville     Onslow 

Pate,  Mrs.  George   (1) Pollocksville  Jones 

Perkins,  Nellie  M.    (1,2) ..New  Bern  Craven 

Peterson,    Grace    (1) Vanceboro  Craven 

Phillips,   Elizabeth    (2) Washington     Beaufort 

Pollock,    Christine    (1) Trenton    Jones 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Polock,  Kathryn    (1) Trenton    Jones 

Price,  Lena  (1,2) New  Bern  Craven 

Pridgen,  Margaret    (1,2) Atkinson  Pender 

Pridgen,  Mildred  (1,2) Atkinson  Pender 

Proctor,  Mrs.  R.   S.    (1,2) New  Bern  Craven 

Provost,   Neva    (1,2) Mayesville   Jones 

Purser,   Annie    (1) Vanceboro  Craven 

Raynor,   Viola    (1) Burgaw    Pender 

Reynolds,  Koran   (1,2) Kinston    Lenoir 

Rich,  Rena    (2) Atkinson  Pender 

Richardson,  R.  W.    (1) Dover  Craven 

Ross,  Wilbur  H.    (2) Aurora    Beaufort 

Rouse,  Marietta  ( 2 ) Grif  ton    Pitt 

Sanderson,  Hattie  R   (1,2) Bath    Beaufort 

Sawyer,  Beatrice  (1,2) Vanceboro  Craven 

Spivey,  Vera  Mae   (1) Acme     Columbus 

Spruill,  Lucy  Mae  (1,2) Columbia    Tyrrell 

Spruill,  Minnie    (1,2)" Columbia    Tyrrell 

Spruill,    Thelma    (2) Plymouth  Washington 

Swindell,  Edna    (1) Bath    Beaufort 

Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  W.    (1) Wilmington  New  Hanover 

Tenney,  Mrs.  Julia  Parker    (l)..Leaksville     Rockingham 

Thomas,  Lou  Belle  (2) Beulaville    Duplin 

Tingle,    Ruth    (1,2) Grantsboro Pamlico 

Tolson,   Leona    (1,2) Croatan   Craven 

Ward,  Mrs.  G,  0.    (2) ..Pollocksville   Jones 

Wetherington,  Mrs.  J.  E.   (2) New  Bern  Craven 

Wetherington,    Mrs.    Lehman 

(1,  2)    Clark    Craven 

Whitley,    Dewitt    (1,2) New  Bern  Craven 

Williams,  Mrs.  W.  C.    (2) North    Harlow    Craven 

Windley,    Thomas   A.    (1,2) Trenton    Jones 

Windley,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.    (l,2)Trenton    Jones 

Wynne,  Rosa  Lee   (1,2) Havelock  Craven 
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Summary 
Graduate  Students:  3 

Undergraduates:  3 

Seniors— Class  of  1927 54 

Juniors— Class    of    1928 Ill 

Sophomores— Class  of  1929 128 

Freshmen— Class  of  1930 231 

Special    2 

Unclassified   4 

530 
Law : 

Seniors    16 

Juniors    34 

Sophomores   37 

Special    65 

152 
Medicine: 

Second  Year — Class  of  1927 21 

First  Year— Class  of  1928 36 

57 

Total  for  Regular  Session 742 

Registration  of  Summer  School  Students,  1926 

Wake  Forest: 

Graduate    31 

Undergraduates : 

Academic    215 

Normal    376 

Law    50 

Total    672 

Duplicates    1 

671 
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Neuse  Forest: 

Undergraduates : 

Academic    2 

Normal    102 

Total    104       104 

Net  for  both  schools 775 

Summer  School  Registration  by  Terms 

Wake  Forest                                              First  Second  Both 

Graduates  28  6  34 

Undergraduates : 

Academic    194  118  312 

Normal 327  152  479 

Totals    549  276  825 

Neuse  Forest 

Undergraduates : 

Academic    2  2  4 

Normal    86  62  148 

Totals    88  64  152 

Totals  for  both  schools 637  340  977 

Total  at  Colleges  Regular  Session  and 

Summer    1413 

Counted  twice  113 

Net  total,  at  College 1300 

Total   at  Neuse   Forest 104 

1404 
Counted  twice  2 

Grand  total  1402 


12 
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Recapitulation  by  States  and  Foreign  Countries 

North  Carolina 1316 

Virginia    29 

South  Carolina 22 

Florida 12 

Georgia 8 

Alabama 2 

Tennessee  2 

Kansas    2 

Canada 1 

Illinois    1 

Japan 1 

Louisiana   1 

Mississippi  1 

New  Jersey  1 

Pennsylvania     1 

District  of  Columbia  1 

Registration  by  Departments 

1st  Semester 

Bible 329 

Biology 306 

Chemistry 267 

Education  : 90 

English 387 

Greek  93 

Latin   68 

Mathematics 270 

Modern  Languages: 

French    229 

German 69 

Spanish 61 

Physics    63 

Psychology  and  Philosophy 136 

Social  Science: 

Economics    154 

Government  80 

History   : 241 

Law   497 

Medicine     275 
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Applied  Math. 
Biology  Lab.  1 
Biology  13  & 
Chemistry  1  & 
Chemistry  3  & 
Economics  13 
Education  6 
English  1  &  2 
Latin  3  &  4 
Mathematics  9 
Physics  Lab.  1 

^o" 

""So" 

J=  —  -1,0 

Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Greek  3  & 
Law  9  &  1 
Law  13  & 
Spanish  3 
Surveying 
History 

Biology  L: 
Biology  li 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Economics 
History  7 
Latin  1  & 
Law  15  & 
Physics  La 

Biology  La 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Physics  La 

Biology  La 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Physics  La 

English  9  &  10 
English  17  &  18 
French  A  &  B 
French  5  &  6 
German  A  &  B 
Greek  3  &  4 
History  1—2 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  1  &  2 
Mathematics  3  &  4 
Philosophy  1  &  6 

C3 

o 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
English  1  &  2 
English  7  &  8 
History  1  &  2 
Philosophy  3 
Latin  9 
Modern  Lang.  10 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1  &  2 
English  11  &  12 
History  9  &  10 
Latin  1  &  2 
Philosophy  3 
Law  15  &  16 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 
Spanish  1  &  2 

=3 

C3 

Form  of  Bequest 

Those  who  wish  to  rememher  the  College  in  their  wills 
should  employ  the  following  form: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  for  the  endowment  of  said  College,  the  sum 
of dollars." 
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TO  WAKE   FOREST  COLLEGE 

This  ]is  to'  certify,  that 

of  no Street.  Is  a  person  of  good  moral  character; 

that  he  was  tn  regular  atiindance  at  ■• ■  •■•- ■ 

located   In    during  the  years 

(C.lj   nod  State)  (KiodJy  Ai.ec.fy  .chool  •  anion.  «.  g..  18012,   lfl02B.   1903 A.  ate.) 

that  be  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses  as  stated  on  thlj  certificate,  and  that  he  was  graduated  from  this  Institution 
in  1JL ,  and  I  recommend  that  he  l*'  admitted  to  Wako  Forest  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 


graduation   In  . 


CLASSICS  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  CLASS 


Group     Ill     uRAT'iKY. 


Two    Speeches   on   Copyright    an 
Cooper  Union. 

Gronp  IT— ESSAYS.     (1)    Carl 


ford;  (12)  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur;  IIS)  Uunyan's 
rilgriiu's  Progress,  Part  I;    (14)    Frances  Burney's  Eve- 

Mitfonl's  Our  Village;  H7i  Kindle  v's  Westward  Ho!  or 
Hereward  the  Wake;  (18)  Read's  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  (19)  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone;  (20)  Hughes's 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days;    (21)    Poe's  Selected  Tales; 

Group  IV— ESSAYS,  etc.  (1)  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  the  S|ieeu,tor; 
(2)  Franklin's  Autobiography;  (31  Irving's  Sketch 
Book,  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  (4)  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
ren  Hastings, 

(V)  Lamb. 


I  English 


Group  I— CLASSH's    !>:  TRANSLATION.     (1)    Sel 

tfng,   If  desire 
omitting,  if  dt 


Group  II- 

Veniee;    (2) 
(3)    Shakesp 


iS)  "Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
Group    in— PROSE    FICTION. 


(7)    Cooper's 
nson    Crusoe, 


Group  V- 

rhristai.e! 
Lake;  (4)  1 


)  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village 

a   Khan;    (3)    Scott's   Lady  of   the 
i  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle 

■ning's  Select 


f  Chillon;    (9)    Palgrave's  Golden  Treas- 

Rape  of  the  Lock;    (11)    English  and  Scottish  Ballads; 
(12)   Selections  from  American  Poetry;    (13)   Palgrave's 


1 

1 

— 

. 

1 

il 

i 

i 

— 

. 

!? 

1 

ENGUSH-F,r.tY«r 

CHEMISTRY 

&ro.dY„r 

I^ratory-Notobook 

TWtdYmr 

RHYSICS 

Fourth  Y«r 

- 

UM-r^Mb.. 

HlOttM-H-mlm 

BOTANY 

Ad™«d 

— 

Ubor.lorr-Not.book 

BEOMETRV-IW.1II 

PHVS.OGRAPHY 

OREEK-B.,™- 

- 

— 

— 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Xroopho.    1                     bW 

DRAWING 

UTUI^Mmn* 

CEOMETRY-Solidloll) 

Ce»r(                   bli) 

TRIGONOMETRY 

— 

— 

— 

CiHTO  [                        oration.) 

HISTORY-tarral 

V«d(                 iw 

Amman 

— 

GERMAH-*™ 

Anoimt 

lrand.lio.1                     „„, 

,Mjm| 

Gnmrw 

EnJUh 

Translation  ( pp.) 

— 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

nUfiH-4b-w 

AGRICULTURE 

— 

Trnd.ll.,'                     „) 

BOOKKEEPING 

Gnu™, 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

Trand.lio.1                     .,) 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Tr,„L.t!o.(                     „> 

STENOGRAPHY  .no  TYPEWRITING 

SPANISK-<l„mm>, 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Trnd.lio.1                     „) 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

L.W.tor.-NoUi.ok 

The  above  is  a  true  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  applicant 
School.    Dated  at ....this 


Official  Position.. 
This  Certificate  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
The  Registrar,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


Ijew  Series 


April,  1927 


Vol.  XXII,  No.  2 


BULLETIN 

OF 

Wake  Forest  College 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  NUMBER 


Published  quarterly  by  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College 

Entered  at  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  as  second-class  matter,  under 
Act  of   Congress   of  July    16,    1894 

Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103, 
Act   October   1917,  Authorized  July   26,   1918 


Calendar 
1927 

June  7  Law  School  opens. 

June  13  Summer   Session   opens.     Registration. 

June  lJf.  Class  instruction  begins  in  all  courses. 

July  23  Examinations  close.     First  Term  ends. 

July  23  Second  Term  begins.     Registration. 

July  25  Class  instruction  begins  in  all  courses. 

August  22  Law  School  closes. 

August  31  Examinations  close.     Summer  Session  ends. 


Summer  School  Faculty 


William  Louis  Poteat,  M.A.,  L.L.D. 

President  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  ibid. ;  Graduate  Student  University  of 
Berlin;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Hall  Biological  Laboratory;  LL.D., 
Baylor  University  and  the  University  of   North   Carolina. 

D.  B.  Bryan,  M.A.,  Pd.D. 

Dean  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Professor  of  Education  and 

Director  of  Summer  School. 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Pd.D., 
New    York    University. 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Law 

Dean  of  Law  School. 

M.A.,   Wake   Forest   College;   LL.D.,   ibid. 

E.  L.  Best  School  Administration 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Franklin  County. 

University  of  North  Carolina;  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  State  College 
Summer  School  for  eight  years;  Student,  Columbia  University; 
Professor   of    Education,    Louisburg    College. 

C.  S.  Black,  B.A.,  M.A.  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
B.A.,   M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   M.A.,   University  of  Virginia. 

Isabelle  Bowen  Drawing 

Student  Industrial  Art,  Columbia  University ;  Student,  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Art;  Teacher  of  Drawing,  A  &  E.  College  Sum- 
mer   School,    1918-23. 

0.  C.  Bradbury,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Biology 

Professor  of  Biology. 
B.S.,    Ottawa   University;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    Nebraska. 

Coy  C.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  M.D.  Hygiene 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.D.,  Syracuse  University  School  of  Medicine. 

James  G.  Carroll,  B.A.,  MA.  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,   Wake  Forest  College;   M.A.,   Columbia  University. 

Charles  L.  Coon,  LL.D.  School  Administration 

Superintendent    of    Schools    Wilson    County    and    City    of 
Wilson. 

LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Author  of  a  documentary  History 
of    Education    of   North    Carolina. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden  Librarian 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D.  Bible 

Professor  of  Btible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
D.D.,    Richmond   College. 

G.  C.  Davidson,  B.A.  School  Administration 

Supervisor  of  Vance  County  Schools. 

B.A.,    Elon   College;    Graduate    Student,    University   of    North    Carolina. 

Fred  K.  Fleagle,  A.B.,  A.M.  Education 

Professor  of  Education,  Davidson  College. 

A.B.,   A.M.,   University   of  Michigan. 

Helen  M.  Bryant,  A.B.,  M.A.  Education 

Head  of  Department  of  English,  Averett  College. 
A.B.,    Winthrop    College;    M.A.,   Teachers   College,    Columbia    University. 

J.  Hendren  Gorrell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Modern  Languages 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  MA.,  ibid.;   Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Miss  Margaret  Highsmith  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  Public  School  Music,  Raleigh  City  Schools. 

Hubert  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   LL.B.,  ibid. ;  Graduate  Student,   Colum- 
bia   University. 

Henry  Broadtjs  Jones,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  English 

Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,   Wake   Forest   College;   A.M.,   Ph.D.,    University   of  Chicago. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.  Hygiene 

Dean  of  Medical  School. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest    College;    M.D.,    Jefferson    Medical    College;    Graduate 
Student,    Columbia    University. 

Helen  Halliday  McCutcheon,  A.B.  English 

Instructor  in  English,  Summer  Session. 

A.B.,    Wellesley    College;    Candidate   for    A.M     Degree,  Tulane    University, 

June.    1927;    Head    of    English    Department,    Peace  Institute,    1913-16, 

and    Gorham    Normal    School,    1916-17;     Instructor  in    English,    Wake 
Forest    Summer    School,    1923,    1925. 
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Roger  Philip  McCutcheon,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  English 

Professor  of  English,  Tulane  University. 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest    College;    A.M.,    Ph.D.,    Harvard. 

Feed  W.  Morrison,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Education 

Professor  of  Education,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

B.A.,     M.A.,     University     of     North     Carolina;     M.A.,     Ph.D.,     Columbia 

University. 

John  W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  ibid ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

George  W.  Paschal,  Ph.D.  Latin  and  Greek 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    Ph.D.,    University   of    Chicago. 

Grady  S.  Patterson,  B.A.  Registrar 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College. 

W.  A.  Potter  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Raleigh. 

J.  Rice  Quisenberry,  M.A.,  Th.D.  English 

Assistant   Professor   of   English 

B.A.,    Furman   University;    M.A.,    University  of   Viginia;    Th.D.,    Southern 
Baptist    Theological    Seminary. 

William  E.  Speas,  B.A.,  M.A.  Physics  and  General  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest    College;    M.A.,    Johns    Hopkins    University;    Graduate 
Student,     University    of    Chicago    and    Cornell    University. 

R.  H.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  History 

Assistant   Professor    of   History,    Furman    University. 

B.A.,   Wake   Forest   College;    A.M.,    University   of    North    Carolina;    Ph.D., 
University    of    Michigan. 

Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  B.A.,  LL.B.  Laiv 

Professor  of  Law. 
B.A.,   Wake   Forest   College;    LL.B.,    University   of   Virginia. 

Bernice  Turner  Primary  Education 

Supervisor,  Statesville  Public  Schools. 

Phil  M.  Utley  Physical  Education 

Director  Physical  Education. 

Robert  Bruce  White,  M.A.  Law 

Professor  of  Law. 
M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Graduate  Student  in  Law,  ibid. 
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Percy  H.  Wilson,  B.A.,  M.A.  Modern  Languages 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest    College;    M.A.,     ibid;    Graduate    Student,    Columbia 
University. 

Florence  M.  Young,  B.A.,  M.A.  Grammar  Grade  Education 

Department  of  Education,  Georgia  State  Normal  College. 

B.A.,   Winthrop  College;  M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University. 

Walter  J.  Young,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Education 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Winthrop  College. 

B.A.,    Richmond    College;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University   of    Pennsylvania. 


Administrative  Officers 


William  Louis  Poteat,  President 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Director 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  Dean  of  Law  School 

Grady  S.  Patterson,  Registrar 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  Bursar  and  Secretary 

Dr.  Thijrman  D.  Kitchin,  College  Physician 

Miss  Maud  Piggott,  Head  Ntirse  of  College  Hospital 

Walter  D.  Holliday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Nelson  A.  Hayes,  Custodian  of  the  Campus 

Pauline  Sawyer,  Social  Director 

Executive  Committee 

(Representing  the  Faculty  in  matters  of  discipline  and  courses 
in  all  departments. ) 

William  Louis   Poteat  N.  Y.  Gulley 

D.  B.  Bryan  G.  W.  Paschal 

E.  B.  Earnshaw 


General  Statement 


There  has  been,  since  1894,  a  Summer  Law  School  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  conducted  by  Professor  1ST.  Y„  Gulley,  of  the 
Law  Department,  and  his  associates.  But  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  buildings  on  the  campus  had,  until  recently,  re- 
mained closed  during  the  summer  months. 

Convinced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  College  could 
no  longer  remain  indifferent  to  an  insistent  demand  for 
extended  services,  if  it  would  be  true  to  its  constituency  and 
to  the  State,  the  Trustees  authorized  the  Summer  School  of 
1921.  That  the  experiment  was  justified  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  enrollment  for  the  initial  session  reached  230. 
The  second  summer,  that  of  1922,  witnessed  an  increase  in 
enrollment  of  over  forty  per  cent,  bringing  the  registration 
up  to  332.  The  Executive  Committee  of  1924  authorized 
two  sessions  of  six  weeks  each.  The  total  registration  for 
both  sessions  was  550.  The  registration  for  both  sessions 
in  1926  was  875. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  Wake  Forest  Summer  School  is  condi- 
tioned upon  (a)  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school,  or 
the  academic  equivalent;  or  (b)  possession  of  any  profes- 
sional certificate  which  itself  presupposes  graduation  from 
a  standard  high  school.  All  teachers  holding  an  Elementary 
B  certificate,  or  any  higher  certificate  may  attend  the  Wake 
Forest  Summer   School. 

Scope  of  Work  Offered 
Professional  instruction  and  regular  courses  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following: 
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(a)  Teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(b)  Teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

(c)  Teachers  of  high  school  subjects. 

(d)  Principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 

(e)  College  students  or  teachers  who  desire  to  secure 
credit  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  the  M.A.  degree. 

(f)  Law  students. 

Registration 

I.     Academic  Students 

Monday,  June  13,  is  registration  day  for  all  students  in 
the  College  department.  All  classes  meet  regularly  on  the 
second  day  in  each  session  and  absences  are  counted  from 
that  day.  (See  regulations  concerning  absences  on  p.  12.) 
All  students,  both  former  and  new  students,  should  fill  out 
the  application  blank  found  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  application  one's  eligibility  is  deter- 
mined and  reservation  secured. 

Students  in  Wake  Forest  College  who  are  not  entitled 
to  honorable  standing  in  the  College  are  not  allowed  to 
register  in  the  summer  session.  This  restriction  applies  to 
students  who  are  delinquent  either  in  work  or  in  moral 
conduct.  Students  applying  for  admission  from  other  col- 
leges who  do  not  hold  teachers'  certificates  and  who  are 
not  having  their  credits  transferred  to  apply  on  a  degree  in 
Wake  Forest  College  should  furnish  the  Dean  of  the  College 
or  the  Registrar  a  recommendation  from  the  last  college  at- 
tended. This  recommendation  should  include  a  statement 
as  to  whether  the  student  is  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal. 
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II.     Law  Students 
Law  students  will  register  on  Tuesday,  June  1.     Students 
desiring  to  register  in  the  School  of  Law  will  observe  the 
following  Faculty  regulation  recently  adopted : 

(a)  If  a  student  comes  from  another  institution,  and 
is  not  applying  for  credit  toward  a  degree,  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation and  honorable  dismissal  is  required  by  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  College  at  the  time  of  registration. 

(b)  Other  students  should  make  written  application  for 
entrance  into  the  School  of  Law.  This  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  or  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  College,  and  should  include  credentials  bear- 
ing evidence  of  maturity,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  good 
moral  character. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  fees  to  the  Bursar  of  the 
College,  have  their  courses  arranged,  and  secure  class  cards 
from  the  Registrar  before  entering  any  classes.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  summer  session  may  decline  any  stu- 
dent's request  for  admission  because  of  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  candidate  or  for  other  valid  reasons. 

Credits 

All  students  admitted  into  the  Wake  Forest  College  Sum- 
mer Session  are  graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  or  the 
equivalent.  Therefore,  all  courses  offered  are  of  college 
grade  and  character,  and  are  so  recognized  by  the  College, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  courses  in  the  uniform  curric- 
ula not  recognized  on  the  degrees  offered  in  Wake  Forest 
College.  Credits  are  to  be  rated  as  prescribed  or  elective, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  departments  in  which 
courses  are  offered,  for   degree  credit. 

Professional  Credits.  All  professional  credits  offered  in 
the  Summer  School  are  fully  accredited  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  according  to  their  regula- 
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tions  governing  certificates.  The  Registrar  of  the  College 
will  furnish  to  the  State  Department  of  Certification  a 
transcript  of  all  credits  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

College  Credit.  College  credits  for  Summer  School  work 
are  given  in  terms  of  semester  hours.  A  semester  hour  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  hour  a  week  for  a  college 
semester,  or  half  session.  Thus,  a  course  given  three  hours 
a  week  during  the  regular  college  year  counts  three  semester 
hours  for  each  half-session,  and  six  semester  hours  for  the 
entire  session.  Thirty  semester  hours  represent  the  work  of 
an  average  college  student  for  nine  months. 

Most  of  the  courses,  both  professional  and  academic, 
offered  in  the  Summer  School  carry  college  credit.  Courses 
meeting  five  times  a  week  (thirty-one  days,  including  ex- 
amination) may  each  count  as  two  semester  hours.  This 
is  in  accord  with  the  professional  credits  for  summer  school 
work  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Some  courses  are  offered  for  more  than  five 
hours  a  week;  but  in  each  instance  the  work  is  equated  on 
the  basis  of  the  above  explanation  and  credit  is  given  in 
terms  of  semester  hours.  A  maximum  of  seven  semester 
hours  may  be  earned  by  a  student  in  six  weeks,  or  fourteen 
semester  hours  in  twelve  weeks  in  the  uniform  curriculum. 
Holders  of  any  certificate  "C"  grade,  or  above,  and  other 
college  students  may  take  only  six  semester  hours  except  by 
special  permission  of  the   Executive   Committee. 

Graduate  Credit.  In  practically  all  of  the  college  de- 
partments represented  in  the  Summer  School  courses  may 
be  pursued  with  graduate  credit,  and  counted  toward  the 
M.A.  degree.  Those  who  desire  graduate  credit  should  write 
the  Director  in  advance,  or  upon  arrival  make  special  ar- 
rangements with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Studies,  and  with  the  professor  in  charge  of  their  major 
subject.     More  or  less  definite  cycles  of  courses  are  being 
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worked  out  in  the  various  departments,  certain  courses  com- 
ing in  alternate  years,  other  courses  coming  every  third 
year,  thus  making  it  possible  for  graduate  students  to  plan 
their  work  in  advance  so  as  to  maintain  unity  in  this  work. 
The  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree  will  be  found  on  page 
25  of  this  Bulletin. 

Absences  from  College  Obligations 

Absences  are  noted  from  the  meeting  of  the  first  classes,  on 
the  second  day  of  each  session.  As  in  the  regular  session, 
full  credit  is  not  allowed  if  the  student  misses  15  per  cent 
cent  of  the  class  periods  in  any  course.  Attendance  upon 
daily  assemblies  is  expected.  There  are  no  "cuts"  recognized 
in  the  College.  Legitimate  absences  from  college  duties 
should  be  covered  by  permits  issued  by  the  Dean,  in  advance 
if  possible.  These  permits,  when  handed  to  the  instructor, 
allow  the  work  to  be  made  up. 

The  Daily  Assembly  and  Public  Occasions 

The  daily  assembly  hour  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Summer 
School.  It  is  one  of  the  stimulating  and  unifying  forces  of 
the  school.  Daily  announcements  are  important,  especially 
in  a  school  with  an  intensive  program,  and  with  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  any  change  is  likely  to  affect  the  work  through- 
out the  school.  Social  events  cannot  all  be  planned  in  ad- 
vance; public  lectures  and  recitals  are  arranged  during  the 
session,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  view  to  benefiting  the 
largest  number.  Because  of  the  vital  relationship  between 
the  daily  assembly  and  the  other  work  of  the  Summer  School, 
as  well  as  because  of  our  plans  to  make  the  assembly  period 
worth  while  on  its  own  account,  all  students  are  required  to 
attend  the  assembly  services  as  in  the  regular  session. 
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A  few  evening  lectures  by  well-known  speakers  are  ar- 
ranged for  the  Summer  School  and  there  is  at  least  one  oc- 
casion each  week  of  a  popular  character,  such  as  story-tell- 
ing and  recitals.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Director, 
or  the  Director  of  Physical  Education,  the  students  fre- 
quently arrange  for  other  special  occasions ;  however,  the 
authorities  carefully  guard  the  time  of  students,  to  prevent 
interference  with  serious  work. 

Demonstration  School 
A  Demonstration  School  is  conducted  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Summer  School,  for  the  benefit  of  primary  teachers. 
A  demonstration  class  is  also  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  grade  teachers,  in  which  selected  students  are  required 
to  teach  the  class  occasionally  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor  in  charge. 

Medical  Attendance 
Dr.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  or  some  other 
member  of  his  department,  serves  as  summer  school  physi- 
cian and  has  regular  consultation  hours.  The  College  Hospi- 
tal is  kept  open  during  the  summer  session,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Piggott,  the  head  nurse.  No  charge  is  made  for  medical 
service,  except  in  case  of  very  serious  or  prolonged  illness. 
The  College  hopes  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  proper 
precautions  in  the  matter  of  health  training,  both  by  personal 
attention  to  students  and  by  courses  in  private  and  public 
hygiene  in  the  Summer  School.  Students  are  asked  to 
cooperate  with  the  College,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ob- 
serving the  time  schedule  for  regular  consultations. 

Recreation 

Students  of  the  summer  session  at  Wake  Forest  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
sports.,    The  gymnasium,  the  athletic  field,  the  tennis  courts 
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of  the  College,  the  golf  links  of  the  Wake  Forest  Golf  Club, 
and  fresh-water  bathing  are  available. 

The  Capital  being  only  forty  minutes  from  the  College, 
the  diversions  of  the  city  are  also  easily  available  for  the 
College  community. 

Employment  Bureau 

An  Employment  Bureau,  supervised  by  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  School,  without  charge  assists  principals  to 
secure  teachers,  and  assists  teachers  who  may  be  registered 
in  the  summer  session  to  learn  of  positions  which  are  open. 
Effort  is  made  to  secure  the  best  available  positions  for  all 
students  who  desire  assistance. 

School  boards  and  superintendents  are  invited  to  notify 
the  Bureau  of  their  needs. 

Discipline 

The  Executive  Committee,  acting  for  the  Faculty,  is  held 
responsible  ultimately  for  the  discipline.  However,  it  is 
desirable  that  students  should  learn  the  common  respon- 
sibility involved  in  citizenship.  Accordingly  an  Advisory 
Board  of  the  students  is  created  by  the  election  of  seven 
members,  as  follows :  one  by  the  Law  school ;  one  by  the 
students;  one  from  Bostwick  dormitory;  one  from  Hunter 
dormitory;  one  from  the  men's  dormitory;  and  two  from 
town  residences. 

This  Board  recommends  regulations,  investigates  irregu- 
larities of  any  kind  known  to  be  detrimental  to  the  summer 
session,  and  makes  recommendation  for  adjustments.  It  is 
understood,  too,  that  no  matters  of  discipline  are  adjusted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  without  cooperation  with  this 
Board. 

The  following  general  principles  governing  discipline, 
however,  are  insisted  upon: 
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1.  Any  student  who  is  not  mindful  of  Lis  or  her  own 
good  name,  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the 
good  name  of  the  College  is  regarded  as  undesirable. 

2.  Cheating  on  tests  and  examinations  is  not  tolerated. 

3.  Possessing  or  drinking  intoxicating  liquor  is  not 
tolerated.. 

4.  Young  women  are  not  permitted  to  take  rides  with 
young  men  after  night,  without  satisfactory  arrangements 
previously  made.  This  applies  to  students  on  or  off  the 
campus. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  any  student  matriculating  in 
the  College  subscribes  to  the  above  regulations  and  such  other 
regulations  as  the  Advisory  Board  may  specify  later  for  the 
general  welfare. 

Examinations   and  Gradation 

A  grade  of  70  or  above  entitles  a  student  to  full  credit  on 
the  course.  If  a  student  in  the  first  summer  session  fails 
on  one  or  more  courses,  receiving  a  grade  of  as  much  as  60 
and  under  70,  he  is  entitled  to  a  special  examination  on  that 
subject  at  the  close  of  our  second  session  or  at  the  close  of 
our  next  subsequent  session  here.  If  a  student  fails  on  a 
course,  making  a  grade  of  less  than  60,  he  is  required  to 
repeat  that  course  to  secure  credit. 

The  last  day  of  each  session  is  set  apart  for  examinations. 
A  student  interested  in  removing  a  condition  on  any  subject 
has  the  opportunity  here  on  that  day.  The  examination 
period  begins  at  eight  o'clock  and  continues  through  the 
afternoon.  One  should  be  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  because  the  examinations  are  held  according  to  the 
schedule. 

Students  who  fail  in  the  second  session  will  have  the 
privilege  indicated  above  in  a  subsequent  summer  session. 
Requests  for  special  examinations  should  be  made  in  advance. 
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If  the  student  has  failed  on  one  or  more  courses  the  trans- 
cript of  work  is  not  sent  to  the  State  Department,  except  on 
special  request,  until  the  work  is  made  up. 

Dormitories 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  are  all  equipped  for  the 
use  of  Summer  School  students.  The  Bostwick  and  Hunter 
dormitories,  modern  throughout  and  convenient  to  the 
recitation  rooms  and  to  boarding  places,  are  reserved  for 
women  during  the  summer  session..  These  dormitories  are 
in  charge  of  chaperons.  The  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian 
dormitories  are  reserved  for  men.  Rooms  in  the  dormitories 
are  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  received. 
The  Bostwick  Hall  has  in  every  room  two  large  closets  and 
running  water.  All  rooms  in  this  building  are  double  rooms ; 
the  rent  is  $7.50  for  each  person  for  the  session. 

The  members  of  the  Summer  School  furnish  such  articles 
as  pillow  cases,  sheets,  spreads,  blankets,  and  towels. 

A  limited  number  who  prefer  to  room  in  the  village  can 
secure  good  rooms  with  private  families,  or  in  the  Wake 
Forest  Hotel,  at  reasonable  rates. 

Boarding  Places 

According  to  the  custom  at  the  College,  the  Summer 
School  students  board  at  the  numerous  private  boarding 
houses  in  Wake  Forest.  Table  board  may  be  obtained  within 
easy  reach  of  the  dormitories  and  recitation  rooms  at  from 
$5  to  $6  a  week.    Board  may  be  arranged  after  one  arrives. 

Expenses 
There  will  be  no  tuition  charge  for  teachers  and  regular 
college  students.     The  matriculation  fee  of  $15.00  includes 
library,   medical    attendance,    lectures,    and   incidental   fees. 
Charges  are  itemized  below. 
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Law  Students 

Matriculation   Pee   $15.00 

Tuition    20.00 

Room  rent  (eleven  weeks),  College  Dormitory  12.50 


Total  $47.50 

All  Other  Students — Six  Weeks 

Matriculation  fee  $15.00 

Room  in  dormitories  7.50 


Total    $22.50 

Board  costs  from  $5  to  $6  a  week. 

In  certain  courses  a  small  laboratory  fee  is  charged,  to 
cover  breakage  and  necessary  expenses. 


Certificate  and  Degree  Requirements 
Plan  of  Work 


There  are  two  curricula,  based  upon  graduation  from  an 
accredited  high  school,  one  leading  to  the  Primary  C,  the 
other  to  the  Grammar  Grade  C  certificate.  These  curricula 
are  equivalent  to  two  college  years  and  require  for  comple- 
tion nine  six-weeks  sessions  as  noted  below.  Graduates  of 
standard  high  schools  who  do  not  have  teachers'  certificates 
are  required  to  register  for  courses  outlined  in  groups  number 
one.  Holders  of  the  Elementary  B  certificate  are  urged  to 
take  courses  from  groups  three  to  five,  inclusive,  in  either 
the  Primary  or  the  Grammar  Grade  curriculum.  Holders 
of  the  Elementary  A  certificate  are  urged  to  take  courses 
from  groups  six  to  nine,  in  either  the  Primary  or  the  Gram- 
mar Grade  curriculum.  The  suffix  X  on  a  course  number  in- 
dicates that  the  course  may  be  counted  on  either  a  Pri- 
mary or  a  Grammar  Grade  certificate.  P  and  G  indicate 
Primary  and  Grammar  Grades  courses,  respectively.  Credit 
will  not  be  allowed  for  courses  that  are  duplicated.  Regular 
college  courses,  both  academic  and  professional,  leading  to 
the  more  advanced  certificates   are  provided. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  with  two  summer 
school  units,  numbers  one  and  two  in  the  curriculum  given 
on  the  next  page,  are  entitled  to  the  Elementary  B  certificate, 
which  provides  a  basis  salary  of  $65. 

Holders  of  the  Elementary  B  certificate,  who  are  credited 
with  four  summer  schools  of  six  weeks  each,  or  one  college 
year  of  30  semester  hours,  including  professional  courses, 
are  entitled  to  the  Elementary  A  certificate,  the  basis  salary 
being  $75. 

[19] 
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Holders  of  the  Elementary  A  certificate,  who  are  credited 
with  four  summer  schools  of  six  weeks  each,  or  one  college 
year  of  30  semester  hours,  including  professional  courses, 
are  entitled  to  the  Primary  C,  Grammar  C,  or  High  School 
C  certificate,  with  a  basis  salary  of  $85. 

Holders  of  the  G  grade  certificate,  with  credit  for  30 
additional  semester  hours  of  college  work,  including  12 
semester  hours  in  professional  courses,  are  entitled  to  Pri- 
mary, Grammar,  or  High  School  B  certificate,  with  a  basis 
salary  of  $90. 

Holders  of  this  B  certificate,  with  30  additional  semester 
hours  of  college  work,  including  18  semester  hours  in  pro- 
fessional courses,  are  entitled  to  Primary,  Grammar,  or  High 
School  A  certificate,  with  a  basis  salary  of  $100. 

Securing  Certificates 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  who  attend  Summer 
School  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  certificate  should  get 
a  blank  from  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
have  it  filled  out  by  the  principal,  and  return  this  blank 
to  the  Department.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  session 
-the  Registrar  sends  a  transcript  of  the  student's  work  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  certif- 
icate is  issued  upon  the  request  of  the  candidate. 

The  procedure  for  a  college  student  is  the  same,  except 
that  the  College  in  this  instance  furnishes  the  transcripts.. 

If  one  has  a  certificate,  when  the  credits  accumulate  in 
the  State  Department  sufficient  for  either  renewing  or  rais- 
ing the  certificate,  the  old  certificate  is  returned  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one. 

PRIMARY  CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  PRIMARY  C  CERTIFICATE 

No.  1 

Educ.     11X  Introduction  to  Teaching  2 

Educ.   12X  Elementary    School    Practice    2 

Eng.   11X  English    Composition     2 

Phys.  Educ.   11X  Plays    and    Games     (General)     1 

7 
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No.   2 

Educ.    23P  Special    Primary    Method     (Reading)     2 

Eng.  22X  English     Composition    _ 2 

Educ.    24X  Introductory     School    Management     2 

Writing   21X  *Writing    (Skill)    1 

7 
(For    the    Elementary    B    certificate    both    of    the    above    units    required    of 
high    school    graduates) 

No.    3 

Educ.    35P  Special    Primary    Methods    2 

(Language,   Story  Telling  and   Dramatization) 

Eng.   33X  English     Composition     2 

Geog.    31X  Principles    of    Geography    2 

Draw.   31X  ^Fundamentals     of     Drawing     1 

7 
No.   4 

Biol.    41X  General    Biology    2 

Psychol.   41X  Child     Study     2 

History    41X  American   History    _ 2 

Phys.  Educ.  42P  Plays    and    Games    (Primary    Grades)     1 

7 
No.  5 

Physiol.  51X  Personal   and    School   Hygiene   2 

Hist.     52X  American    History    2 

Educ.    56P  Primary     Number     and     Projects     j 2 

Music    51X  *Elements    of    Music    1 

7 
No.    6 

Educ.   67P  Primary   Curriculum  2 

Biol.   62X  Biology      (Plants)      2 

Geog.  62P                      Geography    and    Nature    Study    for    Primary    Grades.. ..2 
Ind.  Arts  61P  Industrial   Arts   for  Primary   Grades   1 

7 
No.    7 

Hist.     73P  History    Material    for    Primary    Grades    2 

Biol.    73P  Biology     (Animals)      2 

Eng.     74P  Children's    Literature    2 

Drawing    72P  Drawing   for  Primary    Grades   1 

7 
No.    8 

Psychol.   82X  Educational    Psychology    2 

Writing    82P  Writing    (Technique)     1 

Educ.   88X  Observation  and   Participation    (Optional)    1 

Geog.  83X  Types    of    Industries    2 

Elective,    1   or  2   credits.  7 

No.   9 

Sociol.    91X  Social    Problems    

or 

Relig.  Educ.  91X  Religious     Education     2 

Hist.  94X  Citizenship    2 

Music    92P.  Music    for    Primary    Grades   1 

Eng.    95P  Reading    and    Speech    

Elective,   2   credits.  7 

*Elective    if    the    student    is    proficient. 
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GRAMMAR    GRADE    CURRICULUM    LEADING    TO    GRAMMAR    GRADE 
C  CERTIFICATE 

No.   1. 

Educ.    11X  Introduction    to    Teaching    2 

Educ.    12X  Elementary   School   Practice  2 

Eng.    11X  English    Composition 2 

Phys.  Educ.  11X  Plays    and    Games    (General)    1 

7 
No.    2 

Educ.     23G  Grammar    Grade    Methods    2 

(Lang.    Comp.    and   Reading) 

Eng.   22X  English     Composition 2 

Educ.    24X  Introductory    School    Management    2 

Writ.    21X  *Writing     (Skill)     1 

7 
(For    the    Elementary    B    certificate,    both    the    above    units    required    of    high 
school   graduates.) 


Geog.  3 IX 
Eng.  33X 
Hist.  31G 
Draw.    31X 


Psvchol.    41X 
Biol.    41X 
Hist.  41X 
Phys.  Educ.  42G 


Phvsiol.   5 IX 
Hist.  52X 
Educ.    55G 
Music  51X 


Biol.   62X 
Hist.     63G 
Educ.    66G 


No.    3 

Principles   of    Geography    2 

English     Composition     2 

European    Backgrounds    2 

*Fundamentals  of  Drawing   1 

7 
No.   4 

Child     Study 2 

General   Biology   2 

American    History    2 

Plays  and  Games   (Grammar  Grades)   1 

7 
No.  5 

Personal   and  School   Hygiene   2 

American    History    2 

Grammar  Grade    Arithmetic 2 

Elements  of  Music   (Optional)    1 

7 
No.    6 

Biology     (Plants)     2 

North    Carolina    History   2 

Grammar  Grade  Curi-iculum  and  Projects  2 

Elective,   1   Credit  Course.  6 


Eng.  74G 
BioL  73X 
Geog.  72  G 
Draw.    72G. 


No.    7 

American     Literature     2 

Biology     (Animals)    2 

Geography  of  North  America  2 

Drawing   for   Grammar   Grades   1 

7 

*Elective    if     the    student     is    proficient. 
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No.    8 

Psychol.   82X  Educational    Psychology 2 

Geog.    83X  Types   of    Industries 2 

Eng.   85G  Literature  for  Grammar  Grades  2 

Educ.    88X  Observation     and     Participation     1 

7 
No.   9 

Educ.     98G  Methods:    Geography    and    History 2 

Sociol.    91X  Social     Problems    

or 

Relig.    Educ.    91X        Religious    Education 2 

Hist.    94X  Citizenship    2 

Music   92G  Musical  Appreciation   for   Grammar  Grades   1 

7 

The  teaching  of  elementary  Science,  2  credits,  and  English  Literature,  2 
credits,  may  be  elected  for  any  equivalent  credit  course  of  the  last  four 
summer    schools    (6,    7,    8,    9). 

Teachers  who  have  completed  Unit  1  should  take  Unit  2,  those  who  have 
completed  both  1   and   2   should  take  3,   and  so  on   regularly. 

Teachers  who  hold  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  B  certificates  will 
not  to  be  credited   with   courses  taken  in  these  curricula. 

Suggested  Course  for  Credit  on  Higher  Certificate 

Students  having  not  fewer  than  60  semester  hours  in  col- 
lege who  desire  credit  on  the  C,  B,  or  A  certificate  should 
choose  courses  from  the  list  given  below. 

Students  who  have  had  one  or  two  years  in  college,  and 
who  desire  to  teach  in  either  the  primary  or  the  grammar 
graces  may  choose  courses  from  the  primary  or  the  gram- 
mar curriculum  or  from  the  courses  listed  below,  according  to 
their  need.  Holders  of  the  B  or  A  certificate,  representing 
Junior  and  Senior  standing,  must  choose  from  the  more 
advanced  courses  listed  below. 

Students  who  are  required  to  take  courses  in  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  for  credit  on  higher  certificates  should 
elect  course  specified  for  this  purpose. 

Professional  Courses 
Professional  Courses  Credited  on  the  C ,  B,  and  A  Certificates 
General   Psychology    (counts  only  when  offered  together 
with  other  courses). 
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Principles  of  Education. 
Educational  Psychology. 
Tests  and  Measurements. 

Administration   and   Supervision  of   Education   in   the 
Grades. 
History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  High  Schools. 
State  and  County  Educational  Administration. 
Philosophy  of  Education. 
Methods  of  Teaching  English. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Language. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Science. 
Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

The  above  courses  count  as  professional  hours  on  the 
certificates.  (See  certificate  requirements  above,  page  20.) 
All  other  courses  in  the  College  count  as  elective  hours  in 
raising  a  certificate  from  one  classification  to  the  next 
highest. 

Higher  Certificates 

Suggested  Courses  for  Life  Certificates,  Principals'  Certifi- 
cates, and  Superintendents'  Certificates 

State,  County  and  City  School  Administration. 
Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School. 
Tests  and  Measurements. 

Problems  of  Administration  and  Supervision  in  the 
Grades. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts, 
Science,  Law  and  Medicine  are  regularly  128  semester  hours. 
The  prescribed  course,  electives  and  majors,  are  outlined  in 
the  regular  catalogue  of  the  College,  pages  57  to  63. 
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When  a  candidate  completes  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  the  summer  session,  he  will  receive  the  diploma  at  the 
next  succeeding  commencement. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Some  courses  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the  College 
may  be  offered  as  credit  courses  on  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  provided,  first,  that  such  a  course  has  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies;  second,  that  addi- 
tional work  is  offered  in  the  course  if  required  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge. 

This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  after 
receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
has  successfully  completed  an  additional  year's  work,  con- 
sisting of  not  fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours  done  in 
residence,  and  a  thesis.  Applicants  may  offer  only  work 
done  after  they  receive  the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  statement 
of  the  proposed  courses,  together  with  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  thesis,  must  be  filed  by  the  applicant  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  near  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
and  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  the  work  offered  must  be  of  an  ad- 
vanced character;  at  least  one-half  of  it  must  be  done  in 
one  department  or  group  of  kindred  departments ;  and  on 
each  course  a  minimum  grade  of  80  must  be  maintained.  An 
''advanced  course"  is  one  which  is  preceded  by  at  least  10  or 
12  semester  hours  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  subject. 

The  thesis  must  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  candidate  is  doing  the 
larger  part  of  his  work.  The  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies  will  examine  the  applicant  on  his  tentative  outline, 
sources  of  information  and  methods  when  the  requirements 
are  approximately  half  completed,  and  on  the  completed 
thesis  near  the  completion  of  the  courses  required  for  the 
degree. 
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The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right 
to  recommend  to  the  faculty  at  any  time  the  dropping  of  a 
candidate  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  ahove 
requirements. 

Five  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each  will  he  accepted 
as  one  year  in  residence;  six  hours  each  session  meet  the 
requirements  in  semester  hours. 


Departments  of  Instruction 


Bible 

Professor  Cullom 

Course  1 — An  Outline  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  is  covered  in  this  course  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student  a  connected  view  of  its  origin  and  development 
from  the  historical  standpoint,  a  definite  conception  as  to  the 
main  message  of  each  of  its  books,  and  to  prepare  him  as 
far  as  possible  to  use  the  Old  Testament  in  a  practical  way  in 
his  life  and  work. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Re- 
peated  the  second   term. 

Course  2 — An  Outline  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  and  seeks  to  do  for  the  New 
Testament  what  Course  1  does  for  the   Old. 

One    hour    daily,    first    term.      Credit,    two    semester    hours. 
Repeated  the  second   term. 

Course  8 — The  World's  Religions.  (1)  A  candid  study  of  the 
principal  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world — their  respective 
origin,  nature,  accomplishments,  and  outlook.  (2)  Christianity 
— the  Christian  thesis — what  it  is  and  to  what  extent  it  has 
justified  its  claim  to  be  the  world  religion. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  12 — Religious  Education  in  the  Sunday  School.  The 
Sunday  school  is  the  chief  agency  of  the  church  in  its  work 
of  teaching  religion.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  men  to 
a  proper  conception  of  the  Sunday  school  as  such  an  agency, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  make  the  school  function  in  the  largest 
and  richest  way  possible  in  its  God-given  sphere. 
One  hour  daily,  second  term.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
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Biology 

Professor  Bradbury 
Dr.  Kitchin 
Dr.  Carpenter 

Course  (41X)  SI — General  Biology.  The  fundamental  facts  of 
the  structure  and  activities  of  animals  and  plants;  the  cell,  the 
phenomena  of  movement,  irritability,  metabolism,  reproduction, 
heredity,  development  of  individual  organisms  and  races. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Extra  laboratory  work  required  for  college  credit.  Repeated 
the  second  term. 

Course  (73X)  S2 — Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  inverte- 
brate animals  with  respect  to  their  morphology,  physiology, 
ecology  and  life  histories  together  with  certain  phases  of  their 
development.     Laboratory  work  on  type  forms. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Prerequisite,  Biology  SI,  or  the 
equivalent.  Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Extra  laboratory 
work    required    for    college    credit. 

Course  (62X)  S3 — Botany.  This  course  attempts  two  things: 
(1)  through  the  study  of  types  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
morphology,  physiology  and  reproduction  of  plants,  from  the 
one-cell  to  seed  plants;  (2)  through  field  work  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  as  much  common  and  local  flora  as  possible.  The 
course  will  be  of  especial  service  to  those  who  teach  nature 
study  and  elementary  science  in  the  elementary  school. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Extra  laboratory  work  required  for  college  credit. 

Course  (51X)  S7-8 — Personal  and  School  Hygiene.  General, 
personal  and  school  hygiene;  some  instruction  in  anatomy  and 
physiology;  cause,  transmission  and  prevention  of  communic- 
able diseases;  with  special  reference  to  most  common  diseases; 
defects  of  school  children;  schoolhouse  sanitation;  medical  in- 
spection, programs  of  health  education. 

One  hour  daily,  both  terms.  Credit,  four  semester  hours 
for  the  entire  session,  or  two  semester  hours  for  either  term. 
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Chemistry 

Professor  Nowell 
Assistant  Professor  Black 

Course  S3 — Qualitative  Analysis.  This  is  chiefly  a  laboratory- 
course.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  the  reactions  involved 
and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  more 
common  metals  and  acids,  each  student  is  given  a  different 
series  of  mixtures  of  unknown  substances  and  required  to  find 
by  analysis  the  content  of  each. 

Three  hour  daily,  first  term.     Prerequisite,   Chemistry   1-2. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Courses  S5-6 — Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  are  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  organic  chemistry  from  both  its  practical  and 
theoretical  points  of  view.  A  standard  text  is  made  a  basis 
for  the  lectures. 

One   hour   daily,    both    terms.      Prerequisite,   Chemistry    1-2. 
Credit,  four  semester  hours  for  the  entire  session. 

Course  S8 — Organic  Chemistry.  This  is  a  laboratory  course 
which  accompanies  Courses  5-6  and  embraces  the  preparation  of 
organic  compounds  illustrating  the  lectures  of  this  course. 

Two  hours  daily,  second  term.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2. 
Credit,  two   semester   hours. 

Course  S10 — Quantitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  laboratory  course, 
chiefly  volumetric  analysis,  and  is  intended  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pre-medical  students. 

Drawing 

Miss  Boiaen 

Course  31X — Fundamentals  of  Drawing.  This  course  aims  to 
give  the  skill  which  is  essential  in  teaching  the  drawing  of 
the  State  Course  of  Study,  as  well  as  that  which  will  help  in 
the  teaching  of  all  subjects  of  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum. Topics  considered:  Color  theory;  design;  perspective; 
representation;  illustration;  picture  study,  etc.,  Media:  char- 
coal, water  colors,  crayons,  clay,  etc.  The  work  will  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  curric- 
ulum. 
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Course  72P — Drawing  for  Primary  Grades.  The  same  general 
topics  as  in.  Fudamentals  of  Drawing,  with  special  reference 
to  the  primary  grades.  The  work  will  be  closely  correlated  with 
all  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades,  but  with  emphasis 
upon  the  art  for  those  grades  in  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

Course  72G — Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades.  The  same  general 
topics  treated  in  Fundamentals  of  Drawing,  with  particular  ap- 
plication to  grammar  grade  subject  matter.  Design  will  have 
special  adaptation  to  textiles,  books,  printing  of  letters,  lands- 
cape and  figure  designs  on  post  cards,  holiday  greetings,  posters. 
The  State  Course  of  Study  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this 
course. 

Education 

Professor  Biryan 
Superintendent  Best 
Professor   Young 
Superintendent  Coon 
Superintendent  Davidson- 
Miss  Highsmith 
Professor  Morrison 
Miss  Bryant 
Professor  Perry 
Miss   Turner 
Mrs.  Wallace 
Miss  Young 

Course  11X — Introduction  to  Teaching.  An  introductory  study  of 
the  work  of  public  schools,  the  business  of  teaching,  etc.  It 
should  serve  to  orient  the  student  in  the  fields  of  education. 
Frequent  observation  should  be  made  in  the  training  school 
to  enable  the  students  to  study  child  nature,  teacher  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  specific  problems  involved  in  each  field  of  work, 
as  the  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grade. 

Course  12X — Elementary  School  Practice.  An  effort  is  made 
in  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  as  much  general 
technique  as  the  time  given  will  allow.  Based  on  the  elemen- 
tary course  of  study,  such  topics  as  the  following  being  treated: 
selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter;  types  of  lessons; 
the  recitation;  socialized  recitation;  the  project  and  problem 
method;  lesson  plan;  teaching  children  to  study,  etc.  Much 
use  will  be  made  of  the  training  school. 
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Course  23P — Primary  Methods  (Reading).  The  psychology  of 
reading;  historic  development  of  methods,  as  A,  B,  C,  word, 
sentence,  etc.;  pre-primer  reading;  phonics;  suitable  reading 
material;  the  place  of  oral  and  silent  reading;  recent  investiga- 
tions in  reading;  diagnostic  and  remedial  steps;  minimum  es- 
sentials.    Much  use   will   be   made   of   the    training   school. 

Course  23G — Methods:  Language,  Composition  and  Reading.  A 
study  of  recent  experimental  investigations  in  these  subjects; 
the  minimum  essentials  in  each  grade,  in  each  subject;  the 
respective  value  of  oral  and  silent  reading;  of  oral  and  written 
composition;  different  methods  of  teaching;  value  of  projects 
in  organizing  and  motivating  the  work.  Much  use  will  be 
made  of  the  State  Course  of  Study.  Systematic  observation  in 
the  training  school  will  be  required. 

Course  24X — Introductory  School  Management.  The  primary 
object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  school. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are:  the  aims  of  education;  personal 
qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  discipline;  program  making; 
daily  schedule;  classification  and  gradation;  school  hygiene; 
supervised  study;  school  ethics.  Frequent  use  will  be  made 
of  the  training  school. 

Course  31X — Principles  of  Geography.  This  is  a  foundation 
course  for  the  later  study  of  all  geography.  Since  the  major 
geographical  factor  in  determining  the  distribution  of  people, 
what  they  do,  how  they  live,  is  its  climate,  most  emphasis 
will  be  put  upon  that  topic.  Topics:  weather  and  weather 
observations;  elements  of  climate;  temperature,  winds,  rain- 
fall; application  of  these  climatic  principles  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  population,  industries,  etc.,  in  climatic  regions  of  the 
world. 

Course  35P — Primary  Methods  (Story  Telling,  Language  and 
Dramatization).  The  place  of  oral  and  written  language; 
nature  study,  games,  stories,  pictures,  projects  and  other 
activities  as  a  basis  for  language  work;  story  telling — princi- 
ples underlying  choice  of  material,  learning  and  telling  a 
selected  number;  dramatization,  its  educational  value,  relation 
to  other  subjects  and  place  in  the  primary  grades;  spelling, 
kind  and  quantity,  methods  of  teaching,  recent  investigations. 
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Course  55G — Arithmetic  for  Grammar  Grades.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  is  presupposed.  Among  the  topics'  con- 
sidered will  be:  elementary  psychology  of  arithmetic;  the 
value  and  place  of  drill;  problem  solving;  diagnosis  of  difficul- 
ties and  remedial  measures;  methods  of  teaching;  sources  of 
problems;  place  of  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  school  curric- 
ulum. Systematic  observation  in  the  training  school  required. 
State  Course  of  Study,  State  adopted  texts  and  a  professional 
book  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  course. 

Course  56P — Primary  Number  and  Projects.  The  psychology  of 
arithmetic;  development  of  number  concept  in  primary  grades; 
the  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  formal  arithmetic  in 
these  grades;  history  of  arithmetic  and  the  development  of 
methods;  projects  in  nature  study,  games,  and  other  activities 
as  a  basis  for  the  formal  number  work.  Much  use  will  be 
made  of  the  training  school. 

Course  61P — Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades.  Industrial 
arts  education  should  give  to  the  child  an  acquaintance  with 
the  raw  products  of  nature,  and  the  changes  made  in  them  so 
that  they  may  be  more  usable  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  uten- 
sils, record  as  books,  tools,  machines,  etc.  The  manipulation 
and  work  with  clay,  textiles,  wood,  paper,  food,  printing  and 
so  on  should  give  to  the  child  such  an  understanding  and 
should  develop  standards  of  judgment  and  good  taste. 

Course  62P — Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Primary  Grades. 
Among  the  content  topics  treated  will  be:  primitive  life  and 
occupations;  observational  effects  of  weather  changes  and 
climate  on  nature  and  life — what  people  do;  certain  physio- 
graphic changes  and  features  which  could  be  observed  and 
appreciated.  Use  will  be  made  of  the  State  Course  of  Study, 
textbooks  in  geography  and  nature  study,  and  professional 
books  on  these   subjects. 

Course  66G — Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and  Projects.  The  aim 
and  objectives  of  education  in  the  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar grades.  In  the  light  of  these  objectives,  pupil  activities 
and  experiences  for  their  accomplishment.  Organization  of 
the  grammar  grade  curriculum  around  these  activities.     Grow- 
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ing  out  of  this  will  come  the  consideration  of  the  value  of 
projects;  minimum  essentials,  etc.  The  State  Course  of  Study 
will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  text,  Bonser's  Elementary 
School  Curriculum  or  a  similar  book. 

Course  67P — Primary  Curriculum.  The  aims  and  objectives  of 
education  in  the  primary  grades;  subject  matter  and  school 
activities  necessary  to  attain  these  aims  and  objectives;  study 
of  the  State  course  of  study  in  light  of  these;  organization  of 
primary  curriculum;  the  place  of  projects  and  child  activities 
as  a  basis  for  this  organization.  Much  use  will  be  made  of  the 
training  school. 

Course  72G — Geography  of  North  America.  In  this  course  major 
emphasis  will  be  put  upon  the  United  States,  with  some  con- 
sideration to  Canada,  Alaska  and  Mexico.  The  work  is  or- 
ganized around  problems.  For  example:  Why  are  the  New 
England  States  preeminently  a  manufacturing  section?  Why 
are  the  North  Central  States  the  granary  of  the  world?  Should 
cotton  be  king  of  the  South?  State  adopted  texts  supplemented 
by  considerable  reference  work  form  a  basis  for  the  course. 

Course  73P — History  Material  For  Primary  Grades.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  source  of  history  material 
for  primary  grades,  together  with  methods  of  presentation. 
Topics:  history  stories  of  Indian  life;  Bible  stories;  shepherd 
life;  heroes  of  other  lands;  pioneers;  explorers;  stories  for 
special  days.  Practice  is  given  in  constructing  and  telling 
stories  suitable  for  children  from  biographies,  travel,  etc.  The 
State  Course  of  Study  and  State  adopted  texts  constitute  the 
chief  basis  for  this  work. 

Course  74P — Children's  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  litera- 
ture for  primary  grades;  types  of  literature;  Mother  Goose, 
nonsense  and  fairy  tales,  fables,  myths,  legends,  nature  stories, 
poetry,  etc;  story  telling,  principles  underlying,  and  practice; 
study  of  State  Course  of  Study  and  State  adopted  texts;  bibliog- 
raphies and  use  of  the  library. 

Course  83G — Types  of  Industries.  This  course  has  both  a  geo- 
graphical and  sociological  point  of  view.  It  will  emphasize  the 
geographical  aspects  of  industries,  as  types  of  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  and  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  give  some  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  opportunities  which  such  fields  afford.  The  pri- 
mary object  is  to  make  more  intelligible  the  human  occu- 
pations. 

Course  85B — Literature  for  Grammar  Grades.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  literature 
for  children;  to  give  him  some  power  in  the  discrimination  of 
such  literature;  and  to  give  some  knowledge  of  how  to  present 
the  literature.  Among  the  types  of  literature  studied  are  myths, 
Bible  stories,  tales  of  adventure,  chivalry,  romance,  history, 
simple  narrative  and  lyric  poetry.  State  Course  of  Study  and 
State  adopted  texts  should  form  a  basis  for  this  work. 

Credit  Courses  on  Higher  Certificates 

Course  S2 — Educational  Psychology.  The  chief  topics  of  this 
course  are:  original  nature,  meaning  of  infancy,  heredity  and 
environmental  influences  and  individual  differences.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  sensory,  motor,  associational,  memory 
and  reasoning  activities.  Application  of  the  facts  of  psy- 
chology, as  statistically  and  experimentally  determined,  to  the 
work  of  teachers  and  students  is  undertaken. 
One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S3 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum in  the  light  of  individual  and  social  needs.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  students  who  are  applicants  for  tbe  North 
Carolina  High  School  Teachers  Certificate. 
One  hour  daily.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S4 — In  this  course  a  further  consideration  of  the  high 
school  curricula  is  offered  with  emphasis  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  content  of  courses,  general  principles  of  method  and 
lesson  planning.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  best  literature 
of  high  school  subjects  and  method. 

One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S5 — Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  This 
course  is  offered  upon  the  assumptions:  (1)  that  students  en- 
tering the  field  of  teaching  should  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State,  county,  and  city  administration  of 
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education  to  stimulate  a  growing  professional  interest;  (2) 
that  likewise  they  should  have  an  insight  into  the  principles 
and  means  of  efficient  supervision. 

One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S9 — Modern  Movements  in  Education.  This  course  ap- 
proaches its  problems  by  the  historic  method.  The  course 
traces  development  of  educational  movements  since  the  Renais- 
sance. It  emphasizes  the  secularizing  influences  of  the  scien- 
tific development  and  democracy.  In  short,  the  course  intends 
to  be  a  critique  of  educational  purpose  and  method  through 
the   modern   period. 

One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S10 — Philosophy  of  Education.  Here  is  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational classics  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Dewey's  Democracy 
and   Education.     Upon   this   basis,  biological,   social,  and   psy- 
chial  facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 
One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  Sll — Tests  and  Measurements.  An  introductory  study  of 
standard  tests,  both  mental  and  achievement,  with  the  view 
to  orienting  the  student  in  the  field  of  educational  experimenta- 
tion. Some  tests  will  be  given,  and  their  uses  in  supervision 
will  be  studied. 

One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S12 — Supervision  of  Elementary  Instruction.  A  course 
for  elementary  school  principals  and  supervisors  and  prospec- 
tive  principals   and   supervisors. 

One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S13 — Supervision  of  High  School  Instruction.  A  course 
for  high  school  principals  and  prospective  high  schools 
principals. 

One  hour  daily.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Courses  S5,  Sll,  S12,  and  S13  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
certificates  and  renewals  when  courses  in  administration  and 
supervision  are   required. 
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Departmental  Subjects 

Education — Teaching  of  English  S22.  A  course  primarily  for 
students  who  expect  to  work  in  the  high  schools  as  teachers 
of  English,  supervisors,  principals  or  superintendents.  Open 
to  others.  Treatment  of  the  objectives  of  high  school  English 
and  the  materials  and  methods  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives. 
One  hour  daily,  second  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry. 

Education — Teaching  of  Mathematics  S10.  The  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  constitutes  the  work  of  this 
course.  The  latest  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics,  current  problems,  selected  topics  and 
textbooks  are  studied  .  This  course  is  identical  with  Mathe- 
matics 10. 

Associate  Professor  Carroll. 

Education — Teaching  of  Science  SIS.  This  course  in  general  sci- 
ence for  the  teacher  will  include  a  review  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  physics  and  the  simpler  chemical  reactions  which 
underlie  and  are  responsible  for  the  functions  of  living  pro- 
toplasm. The  course  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  wide 
field  of  the  sciences.  It  will  emphasize  also  the  organization 
of  high  school   courses  and   method. 

Professor  Bradbury. 

Education — Teaching  of  Latin  S9.  This  course  is  identical  with 
Latin  9.  It  is  intended  as  a  review  of  Latin  with  emphasis  on 
both  content  and  method.  In  addition  to  translation  and 
lectures,  the  student  will  be  guided  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Professor  Paschal. 

Education — Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  S10.  This  course  is 
given  by  the  Department  of  French  and  is  organized  for 
teachers  and  other  students  who  desire  wider  reading  in 
Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature  that  would  be 
suitable  for  teachers.  Composition  and  grammar  will  be  em- 
phasized. Attention  will  also  be  given  to  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. 

Assistant   Professor   Wilson. 
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English 

Professor  Jones 
Professor  McCutcheon 
Assistant  Professor  Quisenberry 
Mrs.  McCutcheon 

Courses  SI,  S2a,  and  S2b  are  designed  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  first  year  of  college  English,  listed  in  the  catalogue  as  Eng- 
lish 1-2.  Course  S3-4  and  Course  S5  are  acceped  for  the  second 
year  of  college  English  required  of  candidates  for  baccalaureate 
degrees,  but  Course  S3-4  alone  is  not  accepted  as  the  equivalent 
of  English  3-4  of  the  regular  catalogue.  Courses  S7,  SS,  and  S9 
may  be  offered  as  credit  on  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  extra 
work  to  be  done  by  the  candidate  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor. 

Course  (11X)  SI — English  Composition.  Oral  and  written  com- 
position; daily  exercises,  to  correct  the  more  common  faults; 
analysis  of  selections  of  modern  prose;  reports  on  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Re- 
peated the  second  term. 

Course  (22X)  S2a — English  Composition.  A  continuation  of  the 
work  begun  in  English  SI;  special  emphasis  on  the  sentence, 
the  paragraph  and  the  outline;  practice  in  the  use  of  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias  and  other  reference  works;  analysis 
of  selections  of  prose;    supplementary  reading. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Prerequisite,  English  SI,  or  the 
equivalent.  Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Repeated  the  second 
term. 

Course  (33X)  S2b — English  Composition.  A  more  advanced 
course,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  completed  in  English  SI  and 
S2a,  with  more  detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric; 
emphasis  on  collecting  material  and  organizing  ideas. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Prerequisite,  English  SI  and 
S2a  or  the  equivalent.  Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Repeated 
the  second  term. 
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Course  S3-4 — A  Survey  of  English  Literature,  from  Chaucer 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  Intensive  study  of  selections 
typical  of  the  various  historical  periods,  with  extensive  sup-, 
plementary  reading. 

One  hour  daily,  both  terms.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college 
English.  Credit,  four  semester  hours  for  the  entire  session,  or 
two  semester  hours  for  either  term. 

Course  (74G)  S5 — American  Literature.  Representative  Ameri- 
can writers  are  studied,  including  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whitman  and  Lanier. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college 
English.  Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Repeated  the  second 
term. 

Course  S7 — The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry.  A  hasty 
survey  of  the  beginning  of  the  E'nglish  romantic  movement, 
followed  by  a  study  of  English  poetry  from  1798  to  1832, 
chiefly  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2,  3-4,  or 
equivalent.      Credit,   two    semester   hours. 

Course  SS — Victorian  Poets.  A  study  of  the  poets  of  the  Vic- 
torian period,  with  special  attention  to  Tennyson,  Browning 
and  Arnold. 

One  hour  daily,  second  term.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2,  3-4, 
or  the  equivalent.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S9 — Shakespeare.  An  intensive  study  of  several  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  with  a  rapid  reading  of  others. 

One  hour  daily,  both  terms.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2,  3-4, 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  four  semester  hours  for  the  entire 
summer,  or  two  hours  for  either  term. 

Course  S22 — The  Teaching  of  English.  A  course  for  students  who 
expect  to  work  in  the  high  schools  as  teachers  of  English, 
supervisors,  principals  or  superintendents.  Open  to  others. 
Treatment  of  the  objectives  of  high  school  English  and  the 
materials  and  methods  for  the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 
One  hour  daily,  second  term.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2,  3-4, 
or  equivalent.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
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History 

Professor  Taylor 

Courses  41X,  52X  and   31G  when  completed,   are  accepted   in 
lieu  of  History   3-4. 
Course  41X — American  History.     An   intensive  study  of  United 

States  History  prior  to   1812.   Topics:    geographic  conditions; 

colonizing  agencies;   types  of  local  and   colonial  government; 

development  of  commerce;  conflict  with  England;  formation  of 

the    Union.      Extensive    reading    and    special    reports.      First 

term. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  52X — An  intensive  study  from  1812  through  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction.  Much  use  will  be  made  of  biog- 
raphical study  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  spirit  of  those 
days.     Extensive  reading  and  special  reports. 

One  hour  daily,  second  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  31G — European  Backgrounds.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  threefold:  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter  for  a  similarly  named  course  in  our  elementary  schools; 
(2)  to  give  an  interpretative  background  to  our  American 
History,  and  (3)  to  give  an  international  rather  than  a 
national  point  of  view.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
economic,  social  and  political  life  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Mediaeval  life;  feudalism;  the  rise  of  cities  and  Mediaeval  trade; 
development  of  the  English  race;  Protestant  and  Puritan 
Revolutions;  American  Colonization — English,  French,  Spanish. 
One  hour  daily,  first  term.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  63G — North  Carolina  History.  A  general  political, 
economical,  social  and  educational  survey  of  the  State.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  at  founding  a  colony;  permanent 
settlements;  North  Carolina  under  the  king;  development  of 
the  State;  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary,  Civil  and 
World  Wars;  the  present  industrial  and  educational  develop- 
ment. 

One  hour  daily,  second  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  94X — Citizenship.  The  course  will  study  local,  State,  and 
national  government  in  operation,  in  the  concrete.  Topics: 
qualifications  for  representatives  of  local,  State  and  national 
officials;  suffrage,  all  steps;  taxation;  institutions,  support  and 
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function;  office  holding  and  our  attitude  toward  it;  the  citizen 
and  law  enforcement. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course  S9 — The  United  States  since  1860.  Intended  primarily  for 
those  who  are  majoring  in  History  and  who  have  passed 
History  1-2  and  History  3  of  the  regular  College  course.  Lec- 
tures and   term   papers. 

One  hour  daily,  second  term.     Prerequisite  for  degree  credit, 
History  3-4.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Greek  and  Latin 

Professor  Paschal 

Greek 

Course  S3 — Xenophon.  Books  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Anabasis,  exer- 
cises based  upon  the  text  recently  read,  and  arranged  with  a 
view  to  thorough  drill  in  Syntax. 

Two  hours  daily,   first   term.     Credit,   four   semester  hours. 

Course  S4 — Homer.     Iliad.     Elementary  course. 

Two  hours  daily,  second  term.     Credit,  four  semester  hours. 

Course  S5 — Greek,  Neio  Testament.  Elementary.  The  Gospel 
of  John  will  be  read. 

One  hour  daily,  both  terms.  Credit  four  semester  hours  for 
the  entire  session,  or  two  semester  hours  for  either  term. 

Latin 

Course  A-B — Cicero's  Orations.  Vergil,  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion. May  be  counted  toward  credits  for  a  degree  only  when 
taken  in  College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of 
foreign   languages  on   entrance   requirements. 

One   hour   daily,   both   terms.     Credit,    four   semester   hours 
for  the  entire  session  or  two  semester  hours  for  either  term. 

Course  S9 — The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School.  The 
emphasis  will  be  primarily  on  Roman  history,  institution,  life, 
mythology,  and  other  matters  that  enlarge  the  teacher's  ap- 
preciation of  Latin  literature.  Some  attention  will  be  given 
to  methods  of  instruction. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Any  course  may  be  withdrawn  if  fewer  than  ten  students  per 

credit  hour  register  for  it. 
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Mathematics 

Professor  Jones 
Associate  Professor  Carroll 

The  prerequisite  for  admission  to  courses  1  and  2  in  Mathe- 
matics is  one  year's  work  of  elementary  algebra  and  one  year's 
work  of  higher  or  college  algebra.  The  student  should  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  exponents,  radical  expression,  quadratic  equa- 
tions, progressions  and  the  binomial  theorem,  and  the  five  books 
of  plane  geometry. 

Course  SI — College  Alegbra.  Rapid  review  of  elementary  alge- 
bra, thorough  treatment  of  quadratic  equations,  logarithms, 
ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  inequalities, 
binomial  theorem,  undetermined  coefficients,  partial  fractions, 
etc. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term.     Credit,  two  semester  hours. 

Course    S2 — Trigonometry.     Thorough    study    of    the    functions, 
their  relations,  trigonometric  equations  and  selected  problems. 
One  hour  daily,  both  terms.    Credit,  four  semester  hours  for 
the  entire  session. 

Course  S10 — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  High  Schools.  The 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  including  sub- 
ject-matter and  method,  constitutes  the  work  on  this  course. 
The  latest  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Secondary 
Mathematics,  current  problems,  selected  topics,  and  textbooks 
are  studied. 

One  hour  daily,  both  terms.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1-2. 
Credit,  four  semester  hours  for  the  session,  or  two  semester 
hours  for  either  term. 
See  Educ.  55G  for  a  course  in  Arithmetic  for  Grammar  Gh^ades, 

given  the  second  session. 

Modern  Languages 

Professor   Gorrell 
Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

French  A-B. — Elementary  French.  A  beginners'  course,  cover- 
ing the  principles  of  French  grammar,  and  the  reading  of 
elementary  texts.  The  equivalent  of  two  years  of  work  in 
high  schools. 
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Two  hours  daily,  first  term,  and  one  hour  daily,  second  term. 
Credit,  four  semester  hours  for  the  first  term,  and  two  semester 
hours  second  term.  (Degree  credit,  six  semester  hours  to 
regular  college  students  having  four  units  of  foreign  language 
entrance  requirements,  after  the  completion  of  an  advanced 
course  in  this  department.) 

French  Sl-2 — Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.  A  continua- 
tion of  grammar  and  composition.  Translation  of  a  number 
of  texts  with  a  view  to  building  up  a  vocabulary  and  acquiring 
facility  in  pronunciation  and  sight  reading.     Conversation. 

Two  hours  daily,  first  term,  and  one  hour  daily,  second  term. 
Prerequisite,  French  A-B.  Credit  four  semester  hours  for  the 
first  term,  and  two  semester  hours  for  the  second  term. 

French  S3-4 — Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.  A  study  of 
the  idiomatic  French  and  a  general  review  of  grammar.  Read- 
ings in  seventeenth  century  literature.     Conversation. 

One  hour  daily,  first  term,  and  two  hours  daily,  second  term. 
Prerequisite,  French  1-2.  Credit,  two  semester  hours  for  the 
first  term,  and  four  semester  hours  for  the  second  term. 

German  S5-6 — Scientific  German.  A  course  designed  especially 
for  students  applying  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Two  hours  daily,  first  eight  weeks  of  the  session.  Credit,  six 
semester  hours. 

Music 

Mr.  Potter 
Miss  HigJismith 

Course  51X — Elements  of  Music.  This  course  is  intended  to 
give  the  fundamentals  necessary  for  grade  teaching.  Topics: 
sight  singing,  ear  training;  reading  and  dictation;  rote  songs; 
child  voice,  etc. 

Course  92G — Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar  Grades.  The 
need  for  music  appreciation;  sources  of  the  enjoyment  of 
music;  rhythm,  melody,  song,  instrumental;  correlation  of 
music  with  other  arts,  pictures,  poetry,  dance;  correlation  of 
music  with  other  subjects,  as  nature  study,  reading,  geography, 
history,  physical  education,  special  days,  etc.,  biography  of 
great  musicians. 
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Course  92P — Musical  Appreciation  for  Primary  Grades.  The 
treatment  of  this  course  will  be  similar  to  that  of  Musical  Ap- 
preciation for  Grammar  Grades,  with  adaptation  for  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

Penmanship 

Miss  Boiven 

Course  21X — Writing  (Skill).  A  justification  for  legible  hand- 
writing is  found  in  its  value  in  teaching  all  other  subjects, 
as  well  as  in  its  social  value.  This  course  then  should  be 
required  of  all  students  who  cannot  make  a  reasonable  score 
on  the  Ayres  or  Thorndike  Scales.  The  course  is  primarily 
for  skill.  The  method  will  be  in  accordance  with  Palmer's 
Method  of  Business  Writing,  or  a  similar  text. 

Course  82P — Writing  (Technique).  The  psychology  of  handwrit- 
ing; teaching  writing  in  the  primary  grades;  blackboard  writ- 
ing; standard  scales  for  judging  handwriting.  Additional  skill 
may  be  required  as  the  technique  of  this  course  is  developed. 

Physics 

Professor  Speas 

Course  S4 — General  Physics.  Special  topics  in  general  physics, 
including  mechanics,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  This 
course  is  suitable  for  science  teachers  who  have  previously  had 
an  elementary  course  in  general  physics.  College  students  who 
have  had  a  course  in  physics  will  be  admitted  to  this  course. 
One  hour  daily,  and  four  hours  a  week  additional  for  labora- 
tory work,  first  term.     Credit,  three  semester  hours. 

Course  iS9 — Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  in  astronomy, 
largely  descriptive.  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  Frequent  observations  through  the  six-inch  telescope 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  course. 

One  hour  daily,  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  term. 
Credit,   three    semester   hours. 

The  above  courses  in  Physics  may  be  given  in  second  term 
upon  sufficient  demand. 
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Physical  Education 

Director  XJtley 

Course  11X — Plays  and  Games  {General).  This  course  is  given 
the  first  Summer  School,  that  is,  the  one  necessary  to  oh  tain 
the  Elementary  B  certificate.  The  course  is  designed  to  make 
teachers  as  efficient  as  possible  on  the  playground,  in  play 
and  recreation,  in  the  classroom,  in  matters  of  health  and 
sanitation,  and  in  the  community.  Topics:  value  of  play; 
games  suitable  for  different  ages  of  childhood;  playground 
apparatus;  first  aid;  health  crusades;  field  meets  and  com- 
munity fairs. 

Course  42G — Physical  Education  for  Grammar  Grades.  Psy- 
chological basis  of  play;  games  suitable  for  children  at  this 
stage  of  mental  and  psychological  development;  health  habits, 
in  school  and  out;  play  and  fatigue;  good  health  in  relation  to 
citizenship. 

Course  42P — Plays  and  Games  for  Primary  Grades.  Treatment 
similar  to  that  in  Physical  Education  for  Grammar  Grades, 
with  special  reference  to  primary  grades.  The  plays,  games, 
etc.,  are  necessarily  quite  different  because  of  a  different  psy- 
chological basis. 


School  of  Law 

(June  7- August  22) 

Dean  Gulley 
Professor  Timberlake 
Professor  White 

History 

The  first  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Law  was  held 
in  1894.  There  was  only  one  student  in  the  class.  In  1895  the 
enrollment  amounted  to  eighteen;  in  1900,  twenty-three,  and 
in  1916,  fifty-one.  In  1917  ten  men  and  two  women  com- 
posed the  class,  the  others  being  in  the  War.  In  1926  the  en- 
rollment again  reached  fifty-one. 
Equipment 

Since  our  last  Summer  School  new,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient classrooms  have  been  built,  a  new  place  provided  for 
our  Law  Library  and  considerable  additions  made  to  it.  We 
have  a  well-equipped  library  which  aids  greatly  the  work 
of  students. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

The  same  methods  of  instruction  are  followed  in  the  sum- 
mer as  in  the  regular  session,  and  the  same  textbooks  are 
used.  The  discussions  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  texts 
are  studied,  supplemented  by  references  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State  and  other  jurisdictions. 

There  are  two  class  periods  every  day : 

First  Class— 8:00  to  10:00  daily. 

Professor  Gulley 
Blackstone,  June  7-July  8. 
Evidence,   July  11-July   19. 
Equity,  July  19-August  1. 
Civil  Procedure,  August  1-August  22. 

[45] 
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Second  Class— 10:30  to  12:30  daily. 
Professor  White 
Contracts,  June   7-June   22. 
Corporations,  June  23-July  8. 
Constitution,  August  15-August  22. 

Professor  Timberlake 
Real  Property,  July  11-August  1. 
Torts,  August  2-August  8. 
Bailments  and  Carriers  ) 

Negotiable  Instruments   I  August  9-August  22 
Legal  ethics,  etc.  ) 

These  courses  presuppose  some  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
students  with  the  various  subjects.  It  is  the  purpose  to  give 
students  the  opportunity  to  read  thoroughly  all  subjects  em- 
braced therein,  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  the  practice  of 
law. 

Students  completing  satisfactorily  all  the  work  of  both 
courses  may  be  credited  with  five  hours  on  B.A.  or  LL.B. 
Degrees. 

Summer  Law  School  begins  June  7  and  continues  until 
the  Supreme  Court  examination,  August  22.  It  is  not  divided 
into  two  sessions  as  the  academic  Summer  School  is. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  are  $35.00.  This  in- 
cludes tuition  and  matriculation  fees,  payable  in  advance. 

All  students  are  requested  to  be  present  on  the  first  day. 
The  shortness  of  the  session  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  compel  us  to  begin  work  promptly,  and  to  give  each 
day  its  full  quota.  No  days  can  be  lost  without  serious  dis- 
advantage. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Law  School  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  Dean  Gulley. 


Application 

,  1927 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 
Wake  Forest  College 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  planning  to  attend   the   1927  Summer   Session  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  Please  note  the  following: 

I   am   a   graduate   of    

High  School. 

I  hold  State  Teacher's  Certificate,  grade  

I  attended  College  or  Summer  Sessions  at: 


I  am   interested  chiefly  in   certificate. 

My  plans  are  to  attend  First,  Second,  or  both  sessions. 

Please  reserve  room  for  me  in 

Building  with  

Please  send  catalogues  to  the  following  addresses: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Signed 

Postoffice  
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Culture  and  Life 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS,  JUNE  3,  1927 


By  President  "Wii/liam  Louis  Poteat 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1927: 

On  Wednesday  night  you  were  good  and  patient  enough 
to  hear  extended  remarks  pertinent  to  your  graduation  from 
this  institution.  I  would  fain  spare  you  a  further  draft 
upon  your  generosity,  but  I  am  not  free.  I  am  the  victim 
of  a  tradition  of  the  elders  which  I  dare  not  violate.  More- 
over, the  very  form  in  which  I  observe  the  precedent  is  set 
for  me.  For  many  years  the  addresses  to  your  predecessors 
have  dealt  with  culture  in  relation  to  some  phase  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  moment,  as  "Democracy"  in  1910, 
"Patriotism"  in  1916,  "Crisis"  in  1918,  "Internationalism" 
in  1921,  "Toleration"  in  1924,  "Restraint"  in  1926.  I  am 
today  under  the  tyranny  of  my  own  habit.  Accordingly,  as 
I  conclude  the  series,  I  speak  to  you  briefly  on  "Culture  and 
Life."  All  the  specific  matters  heretofore  presented  are  but 
phases  of  life,  which  comprehends  all  and  summarizes  all. 

Some  one  has  defined  culture  as  the  harmonious  expansion 
of  all  the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  sort  of  beneficent  infection  which  you  catch 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Best,  the  best  things,  the  best 
men.  Here  for  four  years  you  have  been  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere. You  have  been  occupied  with  things  of  physical 
nature  and  with  things  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The  habits 
of  mind  which  we  associate  with  scientific  studies  are  the 
gift  of  seeing  things  straight  and  telling  of  them  truly,  ex- 
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pectancy  with  its  door  opening  eastward — Whitman  thought 
of  his  heart  as  an  inn  with  100  doors  all  open — caution,  in- 
dependence, freedom,  tolerance.  The  habits  of  mind  which 
we  connect  with  liberal  studies  are,  in  Gilbert  Murray's  fine 
phrases,  the  philosophic  temper,  the  gentle  judgment,  the 
interest  in  knowledge  and  beauty  for  their  own  sake. 

These  gifts  and  graces  are  so  many  excellences  of  the 
human  nature.  They  at  once  adorn  it  and  proclaim  its 
worth.  I  have  called  them  habits  of  mind,  you  observe;  not 
stores.  They  are  powers  and  attitudes,  the  way  of  looking 
at  things,  of  feeling  about  things,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  loads  of  information,  which  may  be  dropped  more 
easily  than  taken  on.  In  other  words,  your  studies  here  have 
not  filled  you  up  with  something,  but  improved  your  quality, 
widened  the  range  of  your  interests  and  fellowships,  made 
you  citizens  in  the  republic  of  the  mind.  You  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  these  processes  of  culture  are  not  com- 
pleted. They  never  are.  Diplomas  merely  mean  that  you 
are  started  in  this  endless  self-cultivation,  I  hope  well 
started.  It  will  go  forward  as  you  meet  fine  men  and  women 
in  high  station  or  in  low,  of  this  race  or  that,  as  you  attach 
yourself  to  noble  causes,  as  you  pasture  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  art,  and  as  you  give  your  soul  a  chance  to 
stretch  her  wings  in  the  clear  air  of  aspiration  and  com- 
munion. 

Such  expansion  and  refinement  of  nature  will  express  itself 
in  the  careers  which  you  shortly  begin,  but  especially  in 
the  use  which  you  make  of  your  leisure.  We  have  been  at 
fault  in  thinking  too  exclusively  of  education  as  preparation 
for  our  work,  for  a  successful  career,  for  earning  money 
or  position  more  easily  and  more  certainly.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  school  might  have  saved  us  from  that  improper 
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emphasis.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  Greek  word  schole,  which 
means  spare  time  or  leisure. 

Preparation  for  a  career  is  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  where- 
in we  learn  to  use  the  tools  of  our  calling,  and  it  may  have 
but  slight  influence  upon  the  apprentices  themselves.  A 
small  man  may  make  big  money.  Not  a  few  men  in  the 
professions  achieve  success  and  remain  boors.  If  a  man's 
life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesses,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  our  work  is 
more  important  than  our  leisure.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
a  man  will  show  what  he  is  by  the  way  he  occupies  himself 
outside  his  office.  Culture  is  for  leisure,  that  is,  for  life 
itself.     And  Ruskin  will  tell  you  there  is  no  wealth  but  life. 

Tried  by  this  test,  American  life  falls  short.  Matthew 
Arnold  considered  that  we  had  handled  our  political  problem 
well,  that  we  had  made  good  progress  in  our  industrial  or- 
ganization, but  that,  with  all  the  dazzling  efficiency  of  our 
civilization,  it  remained  uninteresting,  lacking  elevation  and 
beauty.  We  do  our  work  well,  but  we  lead  meagre  lives. 
We  are  progressive  in  the  machinery  of  life,  but  backward  in 
the  elements  which  go  to  build  up  a  complete  human  life. 
Many  years  ago  our  own  Lowell  said  that  we  were  the  most 
common-schooled  and  the  least  cultivated  of  the  Western 
nations.  Does  not  the  indictment  still  hold?  We  are  tyran- 
nized by  superstition.  We  are  intolerant.  We  are  easy  vic- 
tims of  the  demagogue  and  the  propagandist.  Boredom  is 
said  to  be  the  American  malady,  which  is  to  say  that  we  are 
destitute  within,  having  scant  inward  resources  and  a  narrow 
range  of  interests.  We  have  not  yet  attained  strikingly  and 
widely  the  finest  flower  and  fruit  of  the  American  spirit, 
a  genuine  culture.  And  now  that  science  is  emancipating 
us  from  absorption  in  meeting  our  primary  needs  and  so 
increasing  the  proportion  of  our  leisure,  the  opportunity  and 
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obligation  are  all  the  more  insistent  to  enrich  and  expand 
our  life  for  its  higher  satisfaction  and  uses. 

I  charge  you,  huild  yourself  up  on  the  inside.  In  what- 
ever calling  you  spend  your  days,  you  will  be  a  man  first 
and  a  preacher,  lawyer,  doctor,  teacher,  banker  afterwards — 
a  man  who  is  preaching  or  teaching  or  doctoring.  The 
quality  of  man  will,  of  course,  affect  profoundly  the  quality 
of  your  work.  But,  as  the  man  is  more  than  the  calling,  so 
his  life  overflows  into  extra-professional  channels  where  he 
may  do  his  best  service  as  citizen,  church  man,  father,  and 
at  the  same  time  find  the  main  currents  of  his  personal 
happiness.  What  you  want,  therefore,  is  more  man,  a  life 
which  the  white-haired  poet  of  Camden  describes  as  copious, 
vehement,  spiritual,  bold. 

I  should  be  untrue  to  you  and  to  myself  in  this  last  op- 
portunity if  I  omitted  to  give  you  the  secret  of  this  complete 
and  radiant  manhood.  I  have  read  in  Paul  its  standard — 
"the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  And 
the  Master  Himself  said,  "I  came  that  they  may  have  life 
and  may  have  it  abundantly."  It  is  He  who  enlarges  the 
volume  and  enhances  the  quality  of  life.  He  is  the  secret 
of  that  harmonious  expansion  of  our  powers  which  we  have 
called  culture.  You  will  not  find  the  highest,  culture  apart 
from  Him.  Sweep  the  universe  with  telescope  and  micro- 
scope. Range  backward  through  all  the  corridors  of  history. 
Drink  at  all  the  fountains  of  learning,  and  drink  deeply. 
Walk  with  Phidias  and  Angelo  and  Rembrandt  in  all  the 
high  places  where  Beauty  holds  her  court.  Attend  when 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  strike  all  the  singing  chords  in  the 
soul  of  man.  Even  so,  without  Christ  your  culture  will 
want  consistency  and  elevation;  it  will  be  empty  and  aimless 
and  cold.     He  will  transform  and  ennoble  and  beautify  you 
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in  the  inward  parts,  if  you  give  yourself  to  Him  without 
evasion  or  reserve,  and  in  all  coming  days,  bright  days  and 
dark  days,  you  will  find  His  joy  to  he  your  joy  and  your 
strength. 


A  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 


By  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal 

(Sixth  Paper) 

The  New  Charter 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  November  6-8,  1838,  on 
a  report  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Alfred  Dockery, 
Thomas  Meredith,  and  W.  H.  Jordan,  it  was  voted  to  ask 
for  a  revision  of  the  charter,  and  Alfred  Dockery,  Thomas 
Meredith,  and  Amos  J.  Battle  were  appointed  to  bring  the 
request  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  which  was  then 
assembling.1 

Mr.  Dockery,  who  was  a  Senator  from  the  district  of 
Rockingham  and  Robeson,  presented  a  bill  embodying  the 
desired  reforms,  on  December  17.  It  provided  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  tbe  institution  for  fifty  years  after 
the  lapse  of  the  twenty  years  allowed  in  the  former  charter ; 
that  the  Trustees  were  to  be  called  henceforth  "The  Trustees 
of  Wake  Forest  College,"  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees  the  Faculty  should  have  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees ;  that  the  valne  of  the  property  which  the  Trustees 
might  hold  should  be  increased  to  $200,000,  and  that  all 
property  except  lands  in  excess  of  six  hundred  acres  should 
be  free  from  taxation,  an  exemption,  as  we  saw  above,  denied 
to  the  real  estate  of  the  school  under  the  former  charter. 
To  correct  the  abuse  of  having  Trustees  who  never  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Board,  it  was  provided  that  a  trustee 
who  was  absent  from  the  meeting  for  three  years  thereby 
forfeited  his  membership,  while  the  Board  might  remove 
any  member  for   disorderly   conduct   on   a   charge   properly 

1 'Proceedings,  p.    31. 
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recorded  in  the  minutes,  after  three  months'  notice,  and 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  billiard  tables,1  theatrical,  sleight-of-hand  and 
other  shows  should  be  unlawful  within  one  mile  of  the  Col- 
lege except  on  the  written  permission  of  the  Faculty,  while 
the  selling  or  conveying  of  spirituous  liquors  to  students 
was  forbidden  under  certain  penalties.2 


1  In  1794  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  forbidding  billard  tables  within 
five  miles  of  the  University,  the  reason,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  being  that 
it  was  believed  "they  would  greatly  tend  to  create  idleness  and  dissipation 
among    the    students."      Potter's   Revival   of    1821,    Chapter    429. 

2  The   charter  as   amended   is   as   follows : 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  to  establish  a  Literary  and  Manual 
Labor  Institution  in  the  County  of  Wake,  passed  in  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  sarn-e.  That  the  before  recited  Act 
shall  continue  and  be  in  full  force  and  operation,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
be  hereby  repealed,  for  the  term  of  fifty  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
present  charter  now  to  be  amended,  and  that  the  successors  of  the  Trustees 
hereby  appointed,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby 
granted,  and  that  in  the  future  they  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  suc- 
cession, and  may  take,  demand,  receive,  possess,  and  enjoy,  all  properties  or 
monies,  which  may  be  acquired  by  them,  by  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  pro- 
vided that  the  same  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  shall  dispose  of  the  same  in  promoting  learning  and  virtue  in  the 
establishment  aforesaid,  situated  in  Wake  Forest,  in  the  County  of  WTake, 
according  to  the   will  of  the   donor  or  donors   thereof. 

II.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Faculty  of  the  said  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, that  is  to  say,  the  President  and  the  Professors,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Trustees,  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  all  such  degrees  or 
marks  of  Literary  distinction,  as  are  usually  conferred  in  Colleges  or 
Universities. 

III.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  member  of  the  Trustees  of  said 
College  shall  fail  to  give  his  personal  attendance  at  any  of  the  meetings  of 
said  Board,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  seat  of  said  absent  Trustee  shall 
be,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  vacated,  and  the  Trustees  are  hereby 
authorized  to  fill  the  same,  as  is  provided  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  and  that  said 
Trustees  may  also  remove  any  member  of  their  Board  for  improper  con- 
duct: Provided,  That  the  cause  thereof  shall  be  entered  on  their  journal, 
and  that  the  member  to  be  proceeded  against  shall  have  three  months  notice 
of  the  procedure,  and  that  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Trustees  then 
assembled  shall  be  necessary  to  effect  such  removal. 

IV.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  lands  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  said  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  said  College,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  public  taxation,  provided  that  the 
amount  of   lands   so   exempted  shall   not  exceed  at   any  time   six   hundred   acres. 

V.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  license  to  retail  spirituous  liquors  at 
the  site  or  within  one  mile  of  said  College  shall  be  granted,  and  if  granted, 
the   same   shall   be  void. 

VI.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person  shall  set  up  or  keep  any 
Billiard  Table  or  other  public  table  constructed  or  erected  for  playing  games 
of  chance,  by  whatever  name  called,  and  no  person  shall  exhibit  any  theatrical, 
sleight  of  hand  or  equestrian  performance,  dramatic  recitation,  rope  or  wire 
dancing,   or   natural   or   artificial    curiosities   at  the    College   aforesaid,   or   within 
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The  charter  thus  amended  went  through  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Commons  without  opposition,  except  that 
Senator  Josiah  Houlder  of  Johnston  County  proposed  to 
limit  the  tax-exempt  land  of  the  College  to  500  acres,  while 
Senator  John  C.  Taylor  of  Granville  offered  an  amendment 
to  put  no  limit  on  the  value  of  property  the  College  might 
own.1  Both  amendments  failed,  and  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  passed  both  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  unanimous- 
ly, and  was  ratified  on  December  28,  1838. -  The  opposition 
which  had  made  the  grants  of  the  original  charter  so  meagre 
and  niggardly  did  not  raise  its  head.  No  Aye-and-No  vote 
was  demanded.  This  was  a  tremendous  advance  within  five 
years.  The  joy  of  the  friends  of  the  College  was  great, 
while  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  declared,  "With  a 
unanimity  and  liberality  which  do  honor  to  the  existing 
Legislature,  the  amendments  asked  for  have  been  cheerfully 
granted,  and  the  Institution  has  thereby  been  placed  on  a 
new  and  advantageous  footing."3 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  Wake  Forest  may  justly  claim 
to  be  the  oldest  college,  except  the  University,  in  the  State; 
for  although  Davidson  was  chartered  as  a  college  the  same 
day,  Wake  Forest  had  already  been  doing  college  work  for 


one  mile  thereof,  without  the  permission  in  writing  of  the  Faculty  thereof, 
and  any  person  or  persons  offending  herein,  or  who  shall  sell,  give,  or 
convey  to  the  students  of  said  College,  any  intoxicating  liquors  at  or  within 
one  mile  of  said  College,  without  the  special  permission  in  writing  of  the 
Faculty  of  said  College,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record  having  cognizance  of  the  same, 
one-half  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  College,  and  any 
person  or  persons  offending  herein,  shall  he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  in  the  County  or  Superior  Court  of  Wake,  shall  be  fined 
at  the   discretion   of   the   Court. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after   the    ratification    thereof. 

(Ratified   28th   December,    1838.) 

1  In  the  Davidson  College  charter,  which  was  before  the  Legislature  at  the 
same  time,  the  real  estate  holdings  were  fixed  at  500  acres.  Probably  Mr. 
Houlder  thought  holdings  of  the  two  institutions  should  be  the  same.  On 
the  same  day  an  Act  was  passed  incorporating  the  "Trustees  of  Greens- 
borough  Female  College."  The  value  of  property  allowed  each  of  the  three 
schools  was  the  same,   $200,000.      Acts  of  the  Legislature,   1838-39,  pp.   100  ff. 

-Journal  of  the   Legislature,    1838-39. 

J  "Circular"   in  Biblical  Recorder,  January  5,   1839. 
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several  years  and  had  a  class  to  graduate  in  the  following 
June. 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  College 

The  "Circular"  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  consisting  of  Alfred  Dockery,  Thomas 
Meredith,  and  Amos  J.  Battle.  The  purpose  was  to  present 
a  true  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  College  and  appeal 
for  support.  As  it  reveals  the  aspirations  for  the  young 
institution  of  those  who  at  that  time  knew  it  best,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  faith  in  its  future,  which  refused  to 
be  discouraged  by  prospects  far  from  promising,  I  am 
giving  a  summary  here.  The  "Circular"  set  forth  that  the 
college  was  without  age,  without  experience,  without  endow- 
ment, and  without  fame.  Yet  it  possessed  all  the  needful 
facilities  for  making  a  fair  start,  and  had  a  college  building 
which  in  point  of  utility  and  convenience  was  second  to 
none  in  the  State.1  Its  Faculty  was  competent  in  numbers 
and  in  scholastic  attainments  to  give  collegiate  instruction. 
There  were  both  a  collegiate  and  an  "academical"  depart- 
ment, the  last  divided  into  two  branches,  Classical  and 
English.  In  all,  eight  or  more  years  of  instruction  were 
offered.  It  was  hoped  that  none  would  abate  in  his  friendly 
interest  because  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Manual  Labor 
feature.  The  Steward's  department,  which  had  proved  well 
nigh  ruinous  financially,  was  discontinued  also,  and  here- 
after students  were  to  get  their  board  in  one  of  the  several 
new  boarding  houses  in  the  town,  over  which,  however,  the 
Trustees  retained  a  measure  of  control  as  to  prices  and  the 
quality  of  the  food.  Board  and  washing  would  cost  $8  a 
month.  Tuition  was  raised  in  the  Collegiate  Department  to 
$45   a   year ;    in   the   Classical   branch   of   the   "academical" 


1  The  Wake  Forest  College  buildings  were  said  by  Wiley  to  be   "elegant  and 
substantial."   Third  North   Carolina  Reader,  p.   74. 
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department  to  $35  a  year,  and  in  the  English  branch  to  $25 
a  year.  The  total  amount  of  annual  expenses,  even  in  the 
College,  including  tuition,  room  rent,  bed  and  bedding, 
servants'  hire,  and  a  $2  deposit  for  expenses,  would  be  only 
$137 ;  the  total  expense  at  the  State  University,  according  to 
the  latest  catalogue,  was  from  $164  to  $197;  in  the  Hills- 
boro  Classical  Academy,  $157;  and  much  more  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton.  With  sixty  students  in  average  at- 
tendance there  would  be  a  net  income  $2,880,  which  would 
constitute  the  whole  sum  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
three  professors  and  one  or  more  tutors.  The  College  must 
have  patronage  and  support;  it  had  come  to  a  critical  period; 
its  old  foes  were  still  active  and  powerful,  while  those  who 
were  in  the  place  of  friends  were  often  bitterly  critical  and 
hostile  and  by  their  denunciations  tended  to  rob  the  insti- 
tution of  students  and  support,  without  which  it  could  not 
prosper.  The  College,  however,  belonged  not  to  the  Trustees 
but  to  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  and  upon  them  and  not 
on  the  Trustees  rested  primarily  the  responsibility  for  its 
support  and  patronage. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  matters  a  little  more 
in  detail  if  Ave  are  to  get  a  proper  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  performed  by  the  Trustees  in  putting  Wake 
Forest  College  on  a  firm  basis  and  saving  it  for  the  State 
and  the  denomination.  It  required  undaunted  courage,  un- 
tiring patience,  and  heroic  labors  on  the  part  of  those  who 
decided  that  Wake  Forest  should  live. 

In  this  day  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  in  the  early 
days  the  College  had  enemies  who  pursued  it  with  vindictive 
and  relentless  hate.  They  were  survivors  of  that  group  who 
came  so  near  doing  to  death  the  original  charter.  Their 
animosity  still  rankled  in  them.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  it 
had  been  given  within  the  year  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
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lication  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Wake  Forest  Institute,  written  by  request  of  the  Trustees 
by  Amos  J.  Battle  and  William  Hill  Jordan.  These  articles 
were  eleven  in  number  and  discussed  the  beginnings  of  the 
school,  its  purpose,  its  work  and  claims  for  patronage,  being 
similar  in  character  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  State 
University  that  had  shortly  before  appeared  in  the  Raleigh 
weekly  papers.  The  first  appeared  on  January  20,  1838, 
the  last  on  April  14,  1838.  State  papers  were  requested 
to  copy,  a  common  practice  in  that  day.  This  the  Raleigh 
Standard  started  to  do.  After  it  had  published  one  of  the 
articles,  an  "Old  School  Baptist  preacher"  of  Wake  County 
went  with  his  son  to  the  office  of  the  editor  and  served  notice 
on  him  that  the  publication  in  his  columns  of  another  article 
of  the  series  would  mean  the  discontinuance  of  his  sub- 
scription to  his  paper,  a  threat  which  he  made  good  when 
the  editor  published  a  second  article.  Such  enemies  of  the 
College  were  still  relatively  numerous  and  respectable.  Even 
twenty  years  later  they  established  a  paper,  published  in 
Raleigh,  called  the  Primitive  Baptist,  in  which  all  the  "insti- 
tutions of  the  day"  fostered  by  their  missionary  brethren 
were  assailed  with  the  most  vindictive  virulence.1 

But  the  College  had  more  to  fear  from  the  attitude  of 
many  in  those  churches  and  associations  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  and  should  have 
been  classed  as  friends.  Only  a  few  were  enthusiastic,  while 
many  were  lukewarm,  apathetic,  dissatisfied,  hostile,  critical. 
"This  institution,"  said  Wait,  "has  been  grievously  slandered, 
and  that  too,  not  infrequently,  by  its  pretended  friends. 
The  most  ridiculous  tales  are  often  set  on  foot." 

Only  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  manifested  any  interest 
in  the  College.    During  this  period  not  a  Trustee  came  from 


1  Raleigh  Standard,  March    1838;    Biblical  Recorder,   March   23,    1838. 
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the  west.  Leaving  out  the  counties  of  Rockingham  and 
Anson,  the  western  half  of  the  State,  including  the  counties 
of  Guilford  and  Randolph  sent  to  Wake  Forest  not  more 
than  43  of  the  1,084  students  matriculated  from  the  opening 
of  the  Institute  in  February,  1834,  till  the  suspension  of 
the  College  for  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 

The  attendance  by  counties  and  states  for  the  years 
1834-62  was  as  follows:  North  Carolina:  Wake  County, 
103;  Bertie,  51;  Chatham,  42;  Granville,  42;  New  Hanover, 
37;  Franklin,  36;  Lenoir,  38;  Pitt,  33;  Warren,  31;  Orange, 
28;  Caswell,  27;  Duplin,  26;  Chowan,  22;  Hertford,  26; 
Sampson,  20 ;  Camden,  20 ;  Johnston,  24 ;  Craven  and  Per- 
quimans, 19  each ;  Richmond  and  Jones,  18  each ;  Currituck, 
17;  Hyde,  16;  Anson  and  Montgomery,  15  each;  Columbus, 
14;  Person  and  Wayne,  13  each;  Halifax  and  Cumberland, 
12  each ;  Pasquotank,  Nash  and  Robeson,  10  each ;  Gates, 
9 ;  Rockingham,  S ;  Davie,  7 ;  Northampton,  7 ;  Tyrrell,  6 ; 
Greene,  Beaufort  and  Washington,  5  each ;  Wilkes  and  Edge- 
combe, 4  each;  Alexander,  Moore,  Randolph,  Iredell,  Surry, 
3  each ;  Davidson,  Stokes,  Yadkin  and  Henderson,  2  each ; 
Bladen,  Brunswick,  Buncombe,  Caldwell,  Cleveland,  Forsyth, 
Guilford,  Harnett,  Macon,  Mecklenburg,  Onslow  and  Union, 
1  each ;  South  Carolina,  65 ;  Virginia,  42 ;  Alabama,  9 ; 
Mississippi,  9 ;  Tennessee,  6 ;  Florida,  S ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Texas, 
England,  China,  1  each;  uncertain,  15  to  18. 

The  facts  shown  in  this  tabulation  may  cause  some  sur- 
prises. Some  counties  in  the  eastern  section,  like  Hyde, 
Jones,  Currituck,  and  Pitt,  had  relatively  a  much  larger 
representation  at  Wake  Forest  before  the  War  than  they 
have  today.  It  is  easy  to  find  reasons  for  the  small  attend- 
ance from  the  western  counties.  In  some  of  them  like  Guil- 
ford there  was  not  a  Baptist  in  1S3S,  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
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writer  in  the  Biblical  Recorder;  in  other  counties  the  people 
were  small  farmers,  who  made  very  little  that  they  could 
turn  into  cash  with  the  poor  transportation  facilities  of  that 
day;  they  were  remote  from  Wake  Forest  and  there  were  no 
railroads  or  other  means  of  rapid  travel;  there  were  very 
few  schools  to  prepare  students  for  College,  though  late  in 
this  period  the  influence  of  the  United  Baptist  Institute  at 
Taylorsville  began  to  be  felt,  and  it  had  begun  to  send 
students  to  Wake  Forest. 

While  the  western  associations  were  still  largely  unculti- 
vated, there  were  many  in  the  eastern  section  who  were 
certain  that  they  were  competent  to  tell  the  Trustees  how  to 
improve  the  management  of  the  College.  Having  talked  the 
Manual  Labor  department  to  death,  as  the  chief  cause  of 
all  the  ills  of  the  institution,  especially  of  the  decreasing 
number  of  students,  they  were  ready  with  other  complaints 
and  suggestions.  Some  were  saying  that  as  a  denominational 
college  Wake  Forest  should  undertake  to  educate  only  minis- 
terial students  and  confine  its  instruction  to  theological  sub- 
jects. Others  were  loud  in  their  cries  of  disappointment  that 
Wake  Forest  had  not  been  made  a  free  school,  to  which 
any  Baptist  might  send  his  son  and  have  him  lodged,  boarded, 
bedded,  lighted,  and  warmed,  and  given  instruction  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  Trustees  also  came  in  for 
much  reprobation  because  they  had  ceased  to  provide  free 
entertainment  for  man  and  beast  to  as  many  as  might  choose 
to  visit  Wake  Forest.  To  us  is  may  seem  ridiculous  that 
people  should  have  such  views,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  many  today  who,  when  they  have  given  fifty  cents 
to  a  denominational  budget,  think  they  are  fully  qualified 
to  direct  every  department  of  the  denominational  work.  And 
it  is  clear  that  many  who  had  given  even  a  small  amount  to 
the  College  were  expecting  to  get  thereby  free  education  for 
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their  sons.  We  are  told  that  they  came  to  their  expectations 
by  misinterpreting  remarks  made  in  public  speeches  by  those 
who  were  seeking  money  for  the  institution,  from  which  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  make  obvious  deductions.  Another 
set  of  critics  were  certain  that  too  much  was  being  paid  for 
instruction  at  Wake  Forest,  with  professors  receiving  $800 
a  year  and  tutors  $300.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
life  was  too  simple  at  Wake  Forest :  the  students  were  badly 
fed,  in  fact,  often  on  the  point  of  starvation.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  such  stories  gained  wide  currency,  causing 
anxious  parents  to  make  written  inquiry  of  President  Wait. 
There  were  others  to  criticise  the  discipline,  declaring  that 
the  students,  even  the  youngest  of  them,  were  allowed  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  with  no  kind  of  supervision  of  their  work 
and  conduct.1 

The  fullest  and  sharpest  reply  to  these  critics  is  found 
in  the  "Circular"  mentioned  above.  Doubtless  Thomas 
Meredith  was  spokesman.  The  following  excerpts  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  controversy: 

In  reply  to  this  allegation  it  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that  the  Board  certainly  never  considered  themselves  bound 
to  do  what  could  not  be  done;  still  less,  to  defray  out  of  their 
own  private  funds  the  expenses  of  other  people's  children.  All 
that  the  Trustees  were  ever  bound  to  do,  was  to  furnish  as  good 
a  school  and  at  as  low  rates  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  allow.  And  this,  it  is  thought  they  have  done,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  present  time.  .  .  .  The  Trustees  are 
bound  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  trust  committed  to  their 
hands — but  beyond  this  their  obligations  cease.  In  addition  to 
pecuniary  donations  which  most  of  them  have  contributed  in 
common  with  others,  the  more  efficient  of  them  have  given  the 
concern  much  of  their  time,  attention  and  anxious  thought,  and 
in  all  these  respects  they  are  willing  to  be  liberal  sharers  with 
their  brethren,  but  beyond  this  they  refuse  to  be  held  responsible. 
Over  the  changes  of  the  time,  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  the 


1  All  these  complaints  are  mentioned  and  answered  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  papers  I  have  mentioned  above.  See  article  No.  10  on  Wake  Forest 
Institute,  Biblical  Recorder,  April  7,  1838;  the  "Circular,"  Biblical  Recorder, 
January  5,   1839;  letter  of  Samuel  Wait,  Biblical  Recorder,  February  24,   1839. 
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freaks  of  popular  favor,  &c,  &c,  they  profess  to  exert  no  control, 
and  of  course  must  decline  to  be  held  responsible.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  said  that  they  pay  too  much  to  their  instructors.  .  .  . 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  professors  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  Board  are  not  paid  as  much  as  their  services  would  command 
elsewhere.  They  are  all  personal  friends  of  the  cause — they  are 
all  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school — they  are 
willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  its  prosperity — and  accord- 
ingly they  all  receive  smaller  salaries  than  they  would  probably 
consent  to  receive  elsewhere;  or  than,  under  different  circum- 
stances, they  would  be  willing  to  receive  where  they  are.  .  .  . 
To  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  the  Board  would  respectfully 
state,  that,  having  succeeded  in  raising  a  school  adapted,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  existing  requirements  of  the  denomination,  they 
now  make  this  appeal  to  the  denomination  for  their  prompt  con- 
sideration and  support.  Brethren,  the  question  is  now  confi- 
dently and  solemnly  submitted  to  you — whether  the  seminary  at 
Wake  Forest  shall  move  onward,  gradually,  but  steadily,  to 
usefulness  and  distinction;  or  whether  it  shall  pine  away  and 
eventually  expire — to  the  extreme  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation of  its  friends.  Should  you  think  proper  to  yield  it  your 
patronage,  thereby  exercising  such  State  and  denominational 
partialities  as  are  exercised  by  the  people  of  other  States,  and 
the  members  of  other  denominations,  the  school  cannot  fail  to 
receive  an  adequate  support.  .  .  .  Should  you  think  proper, 
however,  in  preference  to  this,  to  bestow  your  patronage  elsewhere, 
it  may  as  well  be  known  at  present  as  at  any  other  time,  that 
the  school  cannot,  will  not  be  sustained.  As  is  well  known,  this 
institution  is  without  endowment;  it  is  also  without  claims  on 
the  score  of  age  or  superior  standing.  Its  main  dependence  for  a 
useful  and  prosperous  continuance  is,  therefore,  on  the  patronage 
of  the  Baptists  of  the  State.  If  they  rally  for  its  support,  it 
will  prosper;  if  they  neglect  it,  it  will  decline  and  die. 

In  the  statement  above  the  importance  of  patronage  is 
emphasized.  At  this  time  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  was  alarming,  and  no  improvement  was  shown  for 
several  years.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Institute,  1834,  when 
the  school  year  ran  from  the  first  Monday  in  February  to 
the  last  Thursday  in  November,  the  number  of  students  had 
been  70;  in  1835  the  number  was  111;  in  1836,  141;  in  1837, 
71 ;  in  1838,  51 ;  in  the  spring  term  of  1839,  the  first  college 
half-year,  the  number  was  62 ;  in  the  year  1839-40,  87 ;  in 
1840-41,  85;  in  1841-42,  84;  in  1842-43,  63;  in  1843-44,  54; 
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in  1844-45,  67;  in  1845-46,  92;  in  1846-47,  105;  but  never 
until  after  the  Civil  War  did  the  institution  have  so  many 
students  as  in  1836.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  Col- 
lege the  average  attendance  in  any  term  was  seldom  more 
than  fifty.  As  the  College  was  without  endowment  this 
paucity  of  attendance  gave  much  anxiety  to  all  interested 
in  its  welfare  and  caused  some  to  despair.1 

For  the  first  five  years  of  the  College  the  scholastic  year 
began  the  first  Monday  in  August  and  closed  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  June,  the  first  term  closed  the  third  Thursday  in 
December,  and  the  second  term  began  the  second  Monday  in 
January  thereafter.  Beginning  with  1845  the  year  closed 
with  the  commencement  on  the  second  Thursday  in  June, 
while  the  first  term  began  on  the  last  Monday  in  July  and 
closed  on  the  second  Thursday  in  December,  and  the  second 
term  began  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January.  The  calen- 
dar continued  thus  until  the  Civil  War. 

Again  the  opponents  of  the  College  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  and  the  two  professors  were  from 
the  North  to  prejudice  the  people  of  the  State  against  it. 


1  Proceedings,  pp.  33,  62.  I  have  got  the  number  of  students  for  the  differ- 
ent years  from  the  registration  lists  in  the  Bursar's  vault.  I  am  giving  here 
the  attendance  year  by  year.  During  the  period  of  the  Institute  the  number 
is  for  the  entire  year,  as  there  was  no  division  of  the  session.  For  the  years 
of  the  College  I  am  giving  the  enrollment  for  the  first  term,  then  for  the 
second,    and   finally   for   the  year,    omitting    duplicates. 


Enrollment  in   the 

Institute: 

1834, 

70;    1835,    111;    1836, 

141;    1838 

,    51. 

Enrollment  in  the 

College : 

Fall 

Spring 

Year 

Fall 

Spring 

Tear 

1839 

62 

1851-52 

81 

82 

104 

1839-40 

...   65 

61 

87 

1852-53 

81 

71 

103 

1840-41 

...   65 

55 

85 

1853-54 

65 

71 

89 

1841-42 

...   60 

64 

84 

1854-55 

79 

93 

118 

1842-43 

...   55 

44 

63 

1855-56 

103 

93 

127 

1843-44 

...   41 

43 

54 

1856-57 

54 

45 

99 

1844-45 

...   66 

75 

92 

1857-58 

68 

28 

96 

1846-47 

...   81 

90 
90 

105 
109 

1858-59 

1859-60 

68 
60 

27 
16 

95 

1847-48 

...   78 

76 

1848-49 

...   70 

74 

80 

1860-61 

67 

1849-50 

74 

79 

98 

1861-62 

30 

1850-51 

...   86 

84 

111 

The  falling  off  after  1856  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment was  being  gradually  discontinued.  The  numbers  in  the  second  column 
after   that  year   represent  only   the   new   names   added. 
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A  year  later  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Armstrong  caused  even  some  of  the  most 
faithful  to  grow  cold.1 

The  Debt 

But  the  most  serious  matter  connected  with  the  College 
was  the  accumulated  debt.  The  money  raised  by  Armstrong, 
of  which  not  less  than  $13,000  was  collected,2  had  evidently 
been  used  for  other  purposes  than  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
college  building.  Doubtless  much  of  it  was  used  to  erect 
the  temporary  buildings,  and  a  part  to  pay  for  furniture, 
part  for  teachers'  salaries,  part  for  the  general  running  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  including  the  annual  deficits  in 
the  steward's  department,  which  were  said  to  be  well  nigh 
ruinous.3 

Even  the  Trustees  seem  not  to  have  known  how  great  was 
the  debt.4  In  December,  1838,  they  borrowed  $4,000  from 
the  Bank;  the  steward's  account  was  in  arrears  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000  ;5  and  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  long  unpaid.  For  the  next  several  years  forgotten  ac- 
counts for  repairs  on  buildings  and  other  services  were 
brought  before  the  Trustees  at  almost  every  meeting.  And 
there  was  the  unpaid  account  of  Captain  John  Berry  for 
the  College  Building,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  $9,000, 
and  later  to  $10,000. 

In  all  the  College  inherited  from  the  Institute  a  debt  of 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.6  How  to  pay  this 
debt  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  College  running  was  the 


1 G.  W.  Hufham  never  attended  another  Trustee  meeting,  and  Thomas 
Meredith  soon  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  and  his  membership  in 
it,  both  being  strong  friends  of  Armstrong.  But  later  both  did  the  College 
good    service. 

2  Minutes  of   the   Chowan    Association   for    1838. 

3"Circular,"   Biblical  Recorder,  January   5,    1839. 

4  Proceedings,   p.    36. 

6  Statement  in  the   archives   in   the  Bursar's   office. 

6  Letter   of    J.    S.    Purefoy,    Biblical    Recorder,    August    1,    1846. 
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problem  before  the  Trustees  for  the  next  score  of  years.  It 
was  a  heroic  task,  but  the  Trustees  solved  it.  When  Civil 
War  brought  a  suspension  to  its  operations,  the  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina  had  in  Wake  Forest  a  college  not  only  free 
from  debt,  but  with  a  respectable  endowment  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  with  other  property  worth  as 
much  more ;  its  faculty  consisted  of  some  of  the  best  scholars 
and  teachers  in  the  South,  who  had  discontinued  all  prepara- 
tory work  and  were  teaching  only  the  courses  of  the  college 
curriculum,  and  who  had  made  the  degrees  of  Wake  Forest 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  Southern  institution ;  its  alumni 
were,  many  of  them,  men  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  were 
already  exercising  a  wide  influence  in  the  State  and  making 
the  Baptist  denomination  respected ;  with  one  of  her  own 
alumni  as  President  the  College  was  the  idol  of  a  host  of 
warm  and  able  friends.  It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  tell  how 
this  was  brought  about. 

The  Board  set  about  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  with 
much  resolution,  that  is,  the  few  faithful  members  who 
never  said  fail.  Chief  among  these  in  the  first  hard  years 
were  Alfred  Dockery,  G.  W.  Thompson,  S.  Wait,  W.  M. 
Crenshaw,  A.  J.  Battle,  C.  W.  Skinner,  R.  T.  Sanders,  D.  S. 
Williams,  D.  Justice,  W.  H.  Jordan,  John  Purify,  and  T.  B. 
Barnett.  Later  as  either  death  or  removal  from  the  State 
caused  some  of  these  to  drop  out,  other  faithful  men  ap- 
peared to  take  their  places.  There  was  a  noble  group  of 
these,  among  whom  were  N.  J.  Palmer,  J.  S.  Purefoy,  S.  J. 
Wheeler,  G.  W.  Purefoy,  Elias  Dodson,  S.  S.  Biddel,  J.  J. 
Biggs,  J.  A.  McDaniel,  J.  J.  James,  J.  J.  Finch,  and 
William  Jones.  At  the  close  of  the  period  the  names  of 
T.  E.  Skinner,  J.  L.  Prichard,  A.  McDowell,  G.  R.  French, 
B.  H.  McRacken,  II.  Hester,  W.  W.  Vass,  and  T.  J.  Pitch- 
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ford  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  list  of  those  who  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Board.1 

When  the  Trustese  met  on  February  4,  1839,  they  showed 
that  they  were  beginning  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  College.  First,  they  wanted  to 
know  just  what  that  condition  was,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  an  inventory  of  the  College  property.2 

When  the  Board  met  again,  on  June  17,  1839,  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  report,  and  a  new  committee  consisting  of 
Dockery,  Thompson  and  Wynne  was  appointed,  and  the  next 
day  "reported  verbally."  The  Board  wanted  something  more 
exact,  and  Battle,  and  Barnett  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  ascertain  as  near  as  practicable  the  amount  owed  by  the 
Board,  and  its  resources,  and  to  report  as  early  as  possible. 
The  same  committee  with  the  addition  of  D.  S.  Williams 
was  asked  to  take  into  consideration  and  report  on  the  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  debt,  while  Fort  and  Wynne  were  asked  to 
make  the  inventory.     From  this  time  on  the  Board  showed 


1  I  give  here  a  table  made  from  the  records  showing  the  number  of  times 
each  member  of  the  Board  attended  its  meetings  from  1839  to  1863:  S. 
Wait,  42;  J.  S.  Purefoy,  35;  G.  W.  Thompson,  30;  Dr.  W.  M.  Crenshaw,  27; 
J.  J.  James,  26;  W.  H.  Jordan,  20;  D.  S.  Williams.  19;  D.  Justice,  18; 
N.  T.  Palmer,  17;  Wm.  Jones,  16;  G.  W.  Purefov,  16;  Alfred  Dockery, 
S.  S.  Biddle,  S.  J.  Wheeler,  15  each;  T.  B.  Barnett,  14;  G.  W.  Skinner,  13; 
J.  J.  Biggs,  J.  A.  Me.Dauiel.  12  each;  E.  Dodson  and  H.  Hester,  11  each; 
J.  J.  Finch.  10;  A.  J.  Battle,  R.  T.  Sanders.  9  each;  T.  Meredith,  Foster 
Fort,  A.  McDowell,  John  Mitchell,  T.  E.  Skinner,  8  each;  G.  W.  Jones, 
C.  Wooten,  A.  M.  Lewis,  T.  W.  Tobey,  W.  Russell,  G.  R.  French,  John 
Purify,  J.  N.  Patterson,  J.  L.  Prichard,  R.  H.  McRacken,  7  each ;  W.  Hooper, 
T.  Crocker,  5  each  ;  S.  H.  Cannady,  Calvin  Graves,  G.  C.  Moore,  D.  Thompson, 
R.  W.  Lawson,  T  J..  Pitchford,  W.  W.  Vass,  J.  C.  Averitt,  A.  S.  Wynne, 
4  each;  G.  M.  Thompson,  J.  B.  White.  3  each;  Win.  Crenshaw,  R.  B.  Jones, 
John  Kerr,  A.  G.  Jones,  P.  A.  Dunn,  N.  Lennon,  S.  Mason,  2  each;  J. 
Armstrong,  W.  P.  Biddle,  J.  Crocker,  E.  Hester,  Thomas  Settle,  A.  C.  Perry, 
J.  F.  Marton,  L.  Bond,  C.  D.  Ellis,  G.  W.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Knapp,  J.  H.  Mills, 
J.  Crocker,  Q.  H.  Trotman,  1  each.  The  names  of  the  following  are  not 
in  the  list  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  having  attended  a  meeting:  A.  H. 
Davis,  J.  Dennis,  J.  Fooshee,  J.  C.  Gorman,  J.  Halsey,  G.  W.  Hufham,  P.  P. 
Lawrence,  A.  Moaselev,  J.  B.  Outlaw,  Wm.  Roles,  R.  Sanders,  J.  Watkins, 
T.  B.  Carraway,  S.  S.  Lee,  H.  E.  Royall,  Wm.  Royall  of  Caswell,  H.  Bond, 
W.  A.  Graham,  J.  F.  Jordan,  Aaron  Emerson,  B.  D.  Bumpass,  N.  E.  Cannadv, 
T.  C.  Garrison,  A.  J.  Hinton,  J.  C.  Rogers.  J.  S.  Tayloe,  R.  Felton,  A. 
Chambers,    John    Berry,    E.    G.   Reade,    S.    S.   Satchwell. 

2  Proceedings,  p.  42.  This  Committee  consisted  of  Crenshaw,  Fort,  and 
Wynne. 
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a  disposition  to  keep  a  closer  and  closer  check  on  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  College.  Now  for  the  first  time  an  audit  was 
made  of  the  Treasurer's  account.  Hereafter  audits  were 
regularly  made  of  the  accounts  of  all  who  handled  the  fund 
of  the  College,  at  first  by  a  special  committee,  hut  later  by  a 
regular  auditor.  Before  the  close  of  the  period  the  Treasurer 
was  required  to  have  his  annual  report  printed  and  ready 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  at  Com- 
mencement. The  records  of  the  Board  for  these  years  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  Trustees  had  in  their  number  men  of  excel- 
lent business  capacity. 

There  were  four  sources  from  which  the  Trustees  derived 
aid  in  helping  them  to  tide  over  the  financial  stringency 
of  the  first  years  of  the  College.  These  were:  (1)  the  sale 
of  the  lands  of  the  College;  (2)  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
which  through  the  Literary  Fund  provided  the  College  with 
a  loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars;  (3)  the  bequests  of  certain 
friends  of  the  College;  (4)  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  to 
whom  the  agents  of  the  College  were  making  constant  ap- 
peals during  these  years.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  show 
what  was  realized  from  each  of  these  sources. 

Sale  of  Land — Town  of  Wake  Forest 

Coincident  with  the  plan  to  abandon  the  manual  labor 
feature  and  change  the  Institute  into  a  College  was  the  de- 
sign to  sell  so  much  of  its  lands  as  were  not  needed  for 
its  purposes.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  Trustees  for  this 
end  was  at  a  meeting  in  June,  1838,  when  a  resolution  was 
passed  appointing  Wait,  Meredith  and  Justice  a  committee 
to  "inquire  into  the  expediency  of  laying  off  a  town  at  the 
Institute." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  November,  1838,  the 
above    named    committee    through    its    chairman,    President 
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Wait,  reported,  recommending  the  sale  of  lots,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed: 

"That  a  portion  of  the  land  at  the  "Wake  Forest  Institute 
be  sold  in  suitable  lots  for  family  residences  and  other  neces- 
sary purposes  on  condition  that  no  gambling  house,  no  house 
or  shops  where  spirits  shall  be  kept  for  sale,  or  any  other 
nuisance  shall  be  put  thereon,  and  that  a  good  building  be 
put  thereon  and  inhabited  in  two  years  from  date  of  sale." 
A  committee  consisting  of  Meredith,  Sanders  and  William 
Crenshaw  was  appointed  to  lay  off  the  lots,  but  at  a  later 
meeting  Samuel  Wait  and  J.  B.  White  were  substituted  for 
Crenshaw  and  Sanders  on  this  committee.  At  the  same  time 
the  committee  was  instructed  to  make  the  lots  one  acre  in 
size,  and  for  them  the  price  was  fixed  at  $100  each,  but  it 
was  later  agreed  that  the  price  of  those  on  the  west  side  of 
Main  Street  should  be  $150.  This  committee  did  its  work 
with  dispatch.  It  had  the  survey  made  and  had  a  map  of 
the  lots  ready  to  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
February  4,  1839. 1  A  copy  of  this  map  is  presented  herewith. 
The  committee  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  survey : 

The  survey  was  commenced  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  lot 
No.  76,  marked  A.,  on  a  line  with  the  South  end  of  the  College 
Building,  and  the  lots  are  eight  rods  by  twenty.  Main  and 
Back  Streets  are  each  one  hundred  feet  wide.  East  and  West 
Avenue  are  eight  rods.  The  other  streets  are  sixty  feet  wide. 
Main  Street  runs  parallel  with  the  College  Building.  The  South 
lots,  to  wit,  Nos.  61,  62,  69  and  70,  are  parts  of  lots.  The  four 
lots  on  the  East  side  of  town  are  ten  rods  by  sixteen.  So  also 
are  lots  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29,  64,  65,  66  and  67.  The  center  of  Middle 
Street  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  College  Building,  North 
and  South. 

The  farm  lands  of  the  College  were  not  put  on  the  market 
at  the  time  of  the  laying  off  the  town.  For  the  next  year  the 
farm  was  left  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 


1  Proceedings,  pp.   30,    34,   42. 
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of  Trustees.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  October  3, 
1840,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  sell  such 
portions  of  the  College  lands  as  they  might  deem  expedient.1 
It  was  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  of  manual  labor 
for  the  students.  In  June,  1841,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the 
lots  belonging  to  the  town  and  west  of  Back  Street,  except 
those  immediately  back  of  the  College  Square  should  be 
relinquished  and  sold  as  a  part  of  the  plantation. 

Having  decided  on  the  disposal  of  the  land,  and  with  the 
oft  repeated  expression  of  purpose  to  use  the  proceeds  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  College,  the  Trustees  pressed  the  sale 
with  much  persistence.  A  public  sale  for  February  4,  1839, 
was  advertised  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  and  the  secular 
papers  published  in  Raleigh.  In  this  advertisement  it  was 
stated  that  certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  lots  would 
be  made  known  at  the  sale.  This  doubtless  referred  to  the 
use  of  the  lots  for  gambling  houses  and  the  sale  of  spiritous 
liquors.  But  the  copies  of  the  early  deeds  in  the  office  of 
the  Register  of  Deeds  of  Wake  County  show  that  the  pro- 
vision was  largely  forgotten  when  it  came  to  writing  the 
deeds,  and  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  of  them.  There  was 
another  public  sale  of  lots  on  June  16,  1845,  when  the 
Trustees  adjourned  a  meeting  to  attend  the  sale.  But  the 
records  show  that  there  were  no  purchases.2  At  this  meet- 
ing the  former  requirement  that  the  purchaser  must  build 
a  house  on  his  lot  within  two  years  was  withdrawn,  and  as 
a  further  inducement  to  purchase  it  was  voted  that  after  that 
year  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  students  to  prevent 
them  from  boarding  with  the  purchasers  of  lots.3  In  addi- 
tion a  year's  credit  was  offered,  and  a  committee,  Wynne 
and  White,  was  appointed  to  sell  lots  at  any  time  during 


1  Proceedings,  pp.  35,   51. 

2  Ibid.,  p.   45. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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the  absence  of  the  Board.  This  was  the  first  of  many  com- 
mittees appointed  for  the  same  purpose,  the  language  of 
the  resolution  for  the  appointment  often  revealing  an  eager- 
ness in  this  way  to  get  the  money  to  meet  some  pressing 
debt.1  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  farm  was  bought  for  two 
thousand  dollars,  or  about  three  dollars  an  acre.  The  aver- 
age price  at  which  it  was  sold  was  somewhat  less  than  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  for  so  much  of  it  as  was  sold  for  farm  land. 
Much  less  than  the  price  of  $100  a  lot  was  actually  realized 
on  most  of  them.  Many  were  sold  for  as  little  as  $75,  and 
some  as  low  as  $50.  Many  were  sold  as  farm  land.  Per- 
haps the  total  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  both  lots 
and  land  was  as  much  as  $6,000 ;  certainly  it  was  not  much 
more.     But  it  came  in  a  time  of  sore  need. 

I  make  at  this  point  what  may  be  considered  a  slight 
digression  that  I  may  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Trustees 
disposed  of  the  College  land  and  the  town  lots  of  "Wake 
Forest. 

First  with  reference  to  the  North  Brick  House,  built  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Skinner  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  and  the  South  Brick 
House  built  by  Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle  at  the  same  cost,  it  may 
be  said  that  each  of  these  was  really  the  property  of  the 
builders.  For  some  time  the  Skinner  House  served  a3  the 
home  of  President  Wait,  and  later  as  the  home  of  President 
Hooper.  Shortly  before  the  Civil  "War  the  house  and  the 
lots  it  occupied,  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  probably  lots  \Nos.  6  and 
7,  on  which  are  now  the  Perry  and  Reed  homes,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Professor  W.  G.  Simmons.  The  house  built 
by  Mr.  Battle  very  early  became  the  property  of  the  College. 
It  was  finally  sold  with  the  lots  on  which  it  was  situated, 
together  with  lots  62  and  63,  to  S.  S.  Biddle  for  $2,000, 
or  a  full  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  building  the 


1  Ibid.,  pp.   43,   64,   75,   91,    107. 
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house  itself.  This  property  extended  the  whole  length  of 
block  on  the  east  side  of  South  Main  Street.  The  Trustees 
authorized  this  sale  on  June  13,  1855.1 

The  whole  number  of  lots  was  eighty.  Of  these  the  lots 
on  all  sides  of  the  campus,  except  those  on  Back  Street  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  College.  In  addition  lots  Nos. 
72  and  73  were  also  reserved.2 

Most  of  these  reserved  lots  are  today  the  property  of  the 
College,  though  some  of  them  have  passed  through  other 
hands  since  1839.  As  we  have  seen,  the  South  Brick  House 
was  on  lots  72  and  73,  which  were  sold  with  the  house  to 
S.  S.  Biddle,  and  are  the  present  Gill  place.  On  June  13', 
1850,  Mr.  J.  S.  Purefoy  offered  the  Trustees  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  four  acres  of  land  between  the  Campus  as 
indicated  on  the  map  and  the  railroad,  which  offer  the 
Trustees  voted  to  accept,  instructing  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  close  the  deal  and  give  a  deed  for  the  land.3  Evi- 
dently the  Trustees  acted  without  consulting  the  Faculty, 
and  by  their  hasty  action  came  near  making  impossible  such 
a  development  of  the  college  grounds  in  this  direction  as 
we  have  today.  On  learning  of  the  sale,  the  Faculty,  which 
at  that  time  consisted  of  President  John  B.  White  and 
Professors  W.  T.  Brooks  and  W.  H.  Owen,  prepared  a  letter 

<  of  protest  which  was  presented  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting 
on  October  15,  1850.  With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Purefoy  the 
contract  was  canceled,  and  the  Trustees  pledged  "themselves 

tjfco  Brother  Purefoy  and  his  legal  representatives  that  they 
would  never  dispose  of  or  sell  said  lots,  nor  any  of  the 
grounds  described  above  to  any  person,  but  reserve  them 
for  College  purposes  or  Campus.  The  lots  referred  to  are 
in  the  town  plot  lots  ^tos.  ^  2,  3,  76,  75,  74."     Thanks  to 

1  Proceedings,  p.  103. 

2  Ibid.,  p.    43. 

3  Ibid.,   p.    75. 
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the  foresight  of  the  Faculty  and  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Purefoy 
there  is  now  nothing  between  the  Campus  and  the  railroad 
except  the  public  highway.  Main  Street  was  never  extended 
through  the  Campus  as  indicated  in  the  plot.  Instead,  it 
ran  from  south  to  north  on  a  curve  of  which  there  are  today 
indications  in  some  osage  orange  trees,  some  near  the  church 
to  the  east,  and  others  at  the  northern  gate,  which  are  rem- 
nants of  a  hedge  which  once  was  a  fence  for  this  part  of  the 
Campus.  It  was  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor  who  extended  the 
Campus  still  further  and  enclosed  the  eastern  half  with  a 
wall,  turning  corners  at  right  angles,  and  leaving  only  suf- 
ficient space  for  a  road  between  wall  and  railroad.  This 
was  in  1SS5.1  Since  that  time  there  have  been  several  ef- 
forts to  have  the  road  run  straight  through  the  Campus  as 
indicated  in  the  plot.  The  last  of  these  was  in  1923,  pending 
the  construction  of  the  hard-surfaced  highway.  But  this 
failed  as  the  other  efforts  had  failed,  and  the  limits  of  the 
Campus  may  now  be  regarded  as  fixed. 

In  1846  negotiations  were  begun  with  J.  S.  Purefoy  to 
build  a  hotel  at  the  College,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  October,  1847,  the  sale  of  lots  to  him  for  that  purpose 
was  authorized.  The  deed  shows  that  all  the  unsold  land 
of  the  College  west  of  South  Street,  east  of  Middle  Street 
and  west  of  the  Powell  Road  (now  South  Main  Street)  four 
and  three-quarters  acres,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Purefoy  for  $75. 
Included  in  this  tract  were  lots  66,  67,  68,  69.  Of  these 
lot  67,  lying  opposite  the  Alumni  Building,  has  again  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  College.2 

Lots  26,  27,  28,  29,  to  the  North  of  the  Campus  west  of 
Main  Street  were  not  sold  until  after  the  Civil  War.     At 


1  The  campus  wall  was  left  unfinished  by  Dr.  Taylor,  extending  only  to 
the  church  on  the  south  and  to  Middle  Street  on  the  north.  Mr.  Earnshaw 
took  up  the  work  and  completed  the  wall   in    1927. 

2  Proceedings,  pp.  66,  68;  Records  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  Book  19,  p.  251. 
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some  time  after  June,  1844,  some  of  the  temporary  buildings 
of  the  College  were  moved  to  lots  26  and  27,  the  chapel 
being  placed  on  the  latter  and  serving  after  that  as  the 
"African  Chapel,"  for  the  religious  services  of  the  colored 
part  of  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  church,  and  also  for  the 
services  of  the  entire  church  while  the  College  Building  was 
occupied  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  during  the  War.1 
The  other  building,  which  was  on  lot  26,  was  rented  for  a 
store. 

After  the  War,  lots  28  and  29  were  sold  to  W.  T.  Brooks;2 
then  they  went  successively  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor  and  Mr.  C.  D. 
Gore,  who  gave  them  with  three  houses  he  had  built  on  them 
to  the  College  in  the  year  1910.  The  College  has  never 
sold  the  lot  30,  just  north  of  the  Gore  property,  and  still 
retains  also  lots  12,  13,  14,  15,  79,  80,  which  six  lots  com- 
prise the  old  athletic  field. 

The  lots  south  of  the  Campus  and  west  of  Middle  Street, 
Nos.  62,  63,  64,  65,  comprising  the  square  on  which  is 
Professor  Sledd's  residence,  were  sold  to  William  Jones.  He 
first  bought  lot  62  and  on  it  built  a  house.  The  deed  for 
this  is  not  recorded.  The  deed  for  the  other  three  was  made 
in  1848,  and  shows  that  the  area  was  reckoned  at  four  acres 
and  the  purchase  price  $50. 3  Though  there  is  no  record  of 
the  deed,  lot  78  was  very  early  sold  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Taylor, 
who  erected  on  it  a  dwelling.     In  a  few  years  he  sold  it  to 

j'  J.  S.  Puref oy ;  it  is  now  the  home  of  President  W.  L.  Poteat. 

f  Lot  77,  next  to  the  railroad  on  the  south,  was  sold  in  1842 
to  John  A.  Moore  and  Hannah  Cameron,  who  seem  to  have 
sold  it  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Taylor.     Thus  all  the  lots  south  of  the 

'   Campus  were  sold  before  the  War. 


1  Proceedings,    p.    60;    Wake    Forest    Church    Book. 

2  Records  in  the  office  of  the   Register   of   Deeds  of   Wake   County,   book   33, 
p.   648. 

3  Ibid.,  book   20,   p.   162. 
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Of  the  lots  north  of  the  Campus  those  numbered  10  and 
11  were  first  sold  on  June  6,  1852,  to  J.  S.  Purefoy  for 
$200.  Of  these  lot  ~No.  10  was  almost  immediately  sold  to 
Robert  Hicks,  who  erected  a  house  thereon  in  which  he  ran 
a  boarding  house.  This  house,  now  remodeled,  is  the  Parson- 
age. On  lot  11  is  now  Professor  Gulley's  residence.1  Lot 
20  was  sold  to  J.  A.  Battle  on  June  7,  1853,  for  $100  ;2  lot 

31  on  the  same  date  to  B.  J.  Hackney,  for  $25  ;3  lots  21  and 

32  were  sold  to  J.  M.  Brewer,4  and  also  lot  25,  though  I 
find  no  record  of  the  deed  for  lot  25 ;  on  this  last  he  built 
his  residence. 

And  to  Samuel  Wait  lots  8,  9,  on  which  are  now  the  resi- 
dences of  Mr.  Isaac  Fort  and  Professor  Lake,  and  lots  22, 
23  were  sold  as  town  lots,  on  June  28,  1842.5  On  lot  23 
Mr.  Wait  built  the  residence  in  which  he  long  lived,  and 
which  later  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor. 
In  addition  to  the  lots  named  Mr.  Wait  bought  at  the  same 
time  as  farm  lands  lots  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42, 
43,  44,  45,  46,  47. 

This  shows  that  before  the  Civil  War  the  College  had 
disposed  of  all  its  lots  north  of  the  Campus,  except  those 
reserved  from  sale  and  those  making  up  the  athletic  field, 
and  five  others,  lot  24,  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Main 
Streets,  where  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Greason,  and  lots 
16,  17,  18,  19,  opposite  the  old  athletic  field  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  Street.  As  we  shall  see  presently  it  had  sold 
also  all  the  lots  to  the  west  of  the  Campus,  and  all  its  farm 
lands,  although  it  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  some 
of  the  lots  and  some  of  the  farm  lands  a  second  time. 


1  Records  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,   book  21,   p.   605. 

2  Ibid.,    book    21,   p.    602. 

3  Ibid.,  book  21,   p.   605.      Lot   30   is   named   in   the   deed,   but  it  was   said   to 
be  a   "corner  lot,"  which  fits  only  lot  31. 

*Ibid„   book   19,    p.   407. 
B  Ibid.,  book  15,    112. 
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Of  the  lots  to  the  west  of  the  Campus  only  three  were 
sold  as  lots.  These  were  lots  52,  53,  and  54,  which  at 
different  times  were  sold  to  W.  T.  Brooks,  lot  52  on  June 
25,  1842,  and  the  last  two  on  February  25,  1848.1 

Turning  now  to  the  sale  of  the  farm  lands,  we  find  that 
the  first  sale  was  made  to  Isham  Holding.  This  was  a  strip 
extending  across  the  northern  part  of  the  land  from  Rich- 
land Creek  on  the  west,  along  the  line  of  Juniper  Street, 
past  where  are  now  the  houses  of  Dr.  Royall  and  Mr.  Medlin, 
to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  land  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Ridge  Path.  The  area  was  113  acres,  and  the  price  named 
in  the  deed  was  $681.  The  Trustees  confirmed  the  sale  in 
June,  1841. 2 

On  October  30,  1842,  there  was  deeded  to  John  B.  White 
all  the  College  land  and  lots  to  the  south  and  west  of  Back 
Street  and  a  line  extending  from  the  middle  point  in  West 
Avenue  in  Back  Street  to  Richland  Creek.  This  survey 
included  the  lots  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  and  the  land 
south  of  lots  62  and  69  to  Red  Hill  Branch.  Following  Red 
Hill  Branch  along  the  line  of  Benjamin  Holding,  the  line 
crossed  Richland  Creek  at  the  ford  of  the  old  Forestville 
road.  From  here  it  ran  along  this  road  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek  to  the  land  "occupied  by  one  Davis,"  thence  around 
this  land  back  to  the  creek,  thence  up  the  creek  to  where 
it  was  cut  by  the  line  down  the  middle  of  West  Avenue  ex- 
tended. This  tract  contained  ninety-four  acres.  The  sale 
price  was  $1,000.  On  it  was  the  old  Jones  manor-house 
which  had  been  moved  some  years  before  to  make  room  for 
the  College  building.3 

The  parcel  of  fifty  acres  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
land  sold  to  White  was,  on  June  25,   1842,  sold  to  W.   T. 


1  Ibid.,   book  15,  p.  110,  and  book  17,  p.  446. 

2  Ibid.,   book  15,  p.  48. 

3  Ibid,,   book  15,  p.  240. 
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Brooks.  This  included  lot  52,  on  which  Mr.  Brooks  built 
his  house,  which  is  now  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Caddell, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Brooks.  It  also  included  lot  51,  50, 
49,  and  48  extending  beyond  Pine  Street  to  the  north.1  The 
price  paid  was  $250.  Lots  53  and  54  opposite  the  present 
gymnasium,  and  Bostwick  Dormitory,  were  also  sold  to 
Brooks  on  February  25,  1S48.  In  1898  these  lots  again  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  College,  and  in  1916  the  College 
again  acquired  the  land  west  of  the  southern  part  of  Back 
Street  including  the  athletic  field  and  so  much  of  the  golf 
links  as  Profesor  White  had  owned.2 

On  June  25,  1842,  the  land  north  of  that  sold  to  Brooks  and 
south  of  that  sold  to  Isham  Holding  was  deeded  to  Samuel 
Wait.  The  area  was  64  acres.  It  included  all  the  lots  west 
of  Middle  Street  and  north  of  Pine  Street  except  lot  32, 
and  extended  to  Richland  Creek.  The  price  paid  was  $600, 
possibly  the  sale  price  of  lots  8,  9,  22,  and  23  being  included 
in  this  amount.3 

We  have  thus  traced  the  disposition  of  the  lands  and  lots 
to  the  west  of  the  railroad.  The  right  of  way  for  the  rail- 
road, then  known  as  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail  Road,  was 
given  by  the  Trustees  on  July  3,  1837.  On  February  25, 
1848,  a  tract  of  30  acres  east  of  the  railroad,  and  extend- 
ing from  it  to  the  Ridge  Path,  and  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  lands  of  "the  late  Benjamin  Holding"  was  sold  to 
W.  T.  Brooks.4 

On  January  1,  1852,  Mr.  Brooks  bought  94  acres  lying 
directly  north  of  the  thirty  acres  east  of  the  railroad  he  had 
previously  bought.  The  price  was  fixed  by  the  Trustees  at 
$10    an    acre,   when    they   refused    to   ratify   a   sale   by    the 


1  Ibid.,   book   15,    110. 

2  Ibid.,  book  17,  p.  446. 

3  Ibid.,   book   16,   p.   389. 
*  Ibid.,  book  17,   p.  446. 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  same  land  at  $7.50  an  acre  to 
David  Justice,1 

At  the  same  time  the  remaining  land  belonging  to  the  Col- 
lege east  of  the  railroad  was  deeded  to  J.  M.  Brewer.  Its 
area  was  42  acres  not  including  the  Grave  Yard,  which  was 
reserved,  and  it  lay  between  the  land  sold  to  Brooks  and 
that  sold  to  Isham  Holding.  The  price,  which  included  that 
of  lots  21  and  32,  was  $550.2 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War  the  College  had  again  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  strip  of  land  east  of  the  railroad  extending 
from  the  original  limits  of  the  College  land  on  the  south 
to  tbe  land  sold  to  Isham  Holding  on  the  north.  When 
the  railroad  station  was  moved  to  Wake  Forest  in  1872, 
these  lands  were  laid  out  into  town  lots  and  sold,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  that  period. 

Above  I  have  indicated  all  the  sales  of  land  and  lots  made 
before  the  War.  They  took  almost  all  the  lands  of  the  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Isham  Holding  owned  a  strip  at  the  north,  the 
lands  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brewer,  and  Professor  W.  T.  Brooks.  The  farm  land  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  campus  as  far  north  as  the  middle 
line  of  West  Avenue  had  gone  to  Professor  John  B.  White, 
the  fifty-two  acres  immediately  north  of  this  to  Professor 
W.  T.  Brooks,  while  the  property  north  of  Brooks'  land  and 
as  far  east  as  Middle  Street  had  gone  to  President  Wait. 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  North  Main  Street  did  not 
run  farther  than  Juniper  Street,  On  it  were  the  North 
Brick  House  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Hicks,  now  the 
Parsonage.  These  were  on  the  east  side.  On  the  west  were 
the  houses  of  Mr.  J,  M.  Brewer  and  Dr.  Wait,  the  present 
Taylor  residence.     On   the  corner  where  now   is   the  brick 


1  Ibid.,   book    19,   p.    410. 

2  Ibid.,  book   19,  p.   407. 
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store  next  the  Campus  was  a  small  building  used  as  a  store; 
next  it  where  now  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Powers  was  the 
African  Chapel. 

On  the  west  of  the  Campus  were  the  houses  of  Dr.  Brooks, 
now  the  home  of  Mr.  Caddell,  and  of  Dr.  "Walters,  who  had 
bought  the  house,  where  now  Mrs.  Whims  lives,  from  Presi- 
dent White.  To  the  southwest  were  the  homes  of  President 
Wingate,  burned  several  years  ago,  and  that  of  Mr.  Rabun, 
the  present  Lassiter  house.  On  the  south  was  the  home  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Battle,  who  on  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Jones  a 
few  years  before  had  bought  the  lots  Mr.  Jones  had  got 
from  the  College.  His  house,  now  remodeled,  is  the  home 
of  Professor  Sledd.  The  next  house  was  the  Wake  Forest 
Hotel,  built  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Purefoy,  which  stood  where  is  now 
the  vacant  lot  across  the  street  from  the  Alumni  Building. 
Just  south  of  it  was  Mr.  Purefoy's  store.  Then  came  the 
South  Brick  Building,  the  home  today  of  Mr.  Gill,  and  the 
home  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Taylor,  which  is  now  the  home  of  Dr. 
W.  L.  Poteat.  To  the  South  was  the  home  of  Dr.  William 
Royall,  the  house  where  Mr.  John  Dunn  now  lives,  which 
he  had  bought  from  a  Mr.  Crocker.  Further  south  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Willis 
Holding,  the  father  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Holding.  These  last 
named  houses  were  not  on  the  original  college  property. 
There  were  no  houses  east  of  the  railroad,  nor  other  dwell- 
ings, business  houses  or  factories  in  the  ante-bellum  Wake 
Forest. 

East  Avenue  was  abandoned.  So  was  West  Avenue,  which 
was  opened  only  after  the  construction  of  Gore  Athletic 
Field  in  1921.  The  streets  with  the  exception  of  JSTorth  Main 
Street  were  little  more  than  wagon  roads.  The  owners  of 
the  property  contiguous  to  some  of  them  extended  their 
fences  into  them.     One  may  observe  an  example  of  this  now 
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along  the  line  of  Back  (now  Wingate)  Street  where  the  Col- 
lege property  still  occupies  some  of  the  original  street.  One 
may  see  another  example  of  it  in  the  property  opposite  the 
Church  and  extending  to  the  railroad.  In  1881,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Purefoy  who  owned  the  property  on  which  is  now  the  home 
of  President  Poteat,  found  that  he  had  encroached  thirteen 
feet  on  the  street  on  the  west  side  of  his  lot,  and  twenty-six 
feet  on  the  east  side.  Accordingly,  especially  because  he 
had  dug  a  well  on  the  land  designed  for  a  street,  he  bought 
this  strip  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.1 

The  extension  of  Back  Street  to  the  south  was  never  used 
for  a  street,  but  the  title  still  vests  in  the  College.  In 
June,  1857,  the  Board  authorized  the  rental  of  this  portion 
of  the  street  for  a  nominal  sum  to  John  Battle,2  who  was 
already  living  in  his  new  house  where  Dr.  Sledd  now  lives. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  at  last  Wake  Forest  had 
a  hotel.  On  June  8,  1846,  the  Trustees  had  appointed  a 
committee  with  authority  to  dispose  of  two  or  three  lots  to 
any  person  who  would  build  a  hotel  at  the  College.3  This 
committee  seems  to  have  interested  Mr.  J.  S.  Purefoy  in 
the  purpose.  In  October,  1847,  the  Trustees  agreed  that 
Mr.  Purefoy  should  have  the  reserved  lots  and  the  remaining 
lots  on  the  square  opposite  the  site  of  the  Alumni  Building 
for  a  hotel.  The  building  was  soon  erected  and  was  an  im- 
posing structure,  with  large  and  airy  rooms  and  long  porches. 
Mrs.  Martha  Ryan  was  the  first  keeper.  After  two  or  three 
years  Mr.  Purefoy  himself  took  charge.  The  Hotel,  called 
the  "College  Hotel,"  filled  a  long  existing  need  and  was 
liberally  patronized.  During  the  school  year  it  was  a  board- 
ing house  for  students.  It  was  said  that  a  good  price  was 
charged  and  a  good  table  set.     Here  visitors  to  the  College, 

1  Records  of   the   Register   of  Deeds,   book   69,   p.    663. 

2  Proceedings,  p.   11. 

3  Ibid.,  p.   66. 
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who  were  very  numerous  at  the  public  exercises,  found  con- 
veniences which  they  desired.  During  the  summer  many 
seeking  relief  from  the  heat  of  eastern  North  Carolina  and 
the  larger  towns  found  it  here.  The  papers  of  the  day, 
especially  the  Biblical  Recorder,  were  extolling  the  climate 
and  healthfulness  of  Wake  Forest.  Until  the  opening  of 
the  present  century,  during  the  time  of  all  the  various  keep- 
ers of  the  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  S.  Purefoy,  Major  Dickson  and 
Mr.  F.  M.  Purefoy,  one  might  find  during  the  summer 
months  the  Hotel  and  the  College  Campus  swarming  with 
guests,  cheerful,  happy  people,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women  of  much  refinement  and  intelligence,  enjoying  Mr. 
Purefoy's  fine  melons  and  waffles  and  fried  chicken,  and 
enjoying,  too  the  oaks  of  the  Campus  and  occasionally  a 
book  from  the  College  Library.  On  returning  to  their  homes 
they  gave  to  Wake  Forest  a  name  and  a  fame  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  had.     There  was  no  place  like  Wake  Forest. 


Record 

The  celebration  of  Anniversary  Day  occurred  on  February 
2,  with  a  debate  in  the  afternoon  and  addresses  in  the  eve- 
ning. In  the  debate  on  the  query,  "Resolved,  That  the 
Volstead  Act  should  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  light  wines  and  beers,"  the  affirmative 
was  represented  by  G.  1ST.  Ashley  and  G.  F.  Johnson  of  the 
Philomathesian  Society;  the  negative  by  B.  T.  Henderson 
and  B.  W.  Walker  of  the  Euzelian  Society.  The  decision 
was  won  by  the  negative.  In  the  evening  B.  M.  Squires, 
Philomathesian,  spoke  on  "Life's  Values";  R.  E.  Wall, 
Euzelian,  on  the  subject,  "Is  Democracy  a  Failure?"  Dr. 
Pi.  T.  Vann,  of  Raleigh,  delivered  the  special  Founders'  Day 
address. 

The  intercollegiate  debating  teams  of  Wake  Forest  en- 
gaged in  debate  with  fifteen  colleges  and  universities  during 
the  session  of  1926-27,  winning  the  decision  in  ten  of  the 
contests.  The  contests  were  with  Carson  and  Newman  Col- 
lege, Duke  University,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Buck- 
nell  University,  Emory  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Mercer  University,  Colgate  University,  Milligan  Col- 
lege, Emory  and  Henry  College,  Wofford  College,  Presby- 
terian College  of  South  Carolina,  Roanoke  College,  William 
and  Mary  College,  and  Hampton-Sidney  College.  In  addi- 
tion, the  freshmen  teams  engaged  in  a  dual  debate  with 
Wingate  Junior  College,  winning  the  decision  in  one  debate 
and  losing  in  the  other. 

The  fifth  annual  Interscholastic  Tournament  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  College  occurred  at  Wake  Forest  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  April  1  and  2.  Forty-one  declaimers  and 
thirty  track  teams  participated  in  the  contests.  In  the  final 
declamation  contest  on  Friday  evening  first  place  was  won 
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by  C.  S.  Cooper  of  the  Durham  high  school,  who  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  and  a  scholarship  to  "Wake  Forest  College; 
second  place  by  Carl  Ously  of  Buie's  Creek,  who  was  awarded 
a  silver  medal;  third  place  by  Irwin  Kitchin  of  the  Wake 
Forest  high  school,  who  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  After 
the  declamation  contest  a  reception  was  held  for  the  visitors 
in  the  College  Library.  In  the  track  contest  on  Saturday 
the  relay  cup  was  won  by  the  Asheville  high  school.  The 
tournament  cup  was  won,  for  the  second  time,  by  the 
Charlotte  high  school,  which  accordingly  retains  the  cup 
permanently  as  a  trophy. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  College  occurred  June 
1-3,  1927.  The  exercises  began  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
June  1,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat,  on  the  subject,  "Culture  and 
the  Wake  Forest  Interpretation."  The  annual  address  was 
delivered  on  Thursday  morning  by  Mr.  John  H.  Finley, 
LL.D.,  of  New  York  City.  The  alumni  address  was  delivered 
on  Thursday  evening  by  Mr.  Santford  Martin,  of  the  class 
of  1909,  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal.  The  class 
day  exercises  occurred  Thursday  afternoon,  the  alumni  din- 
ner Thursday  evening,  and  the  senior  reception  Thursday 
evening  after  the  alumni  address.  The  graduation  exercises 
occurred  on  Friday  morning.  On  this  occasion  addresses 
were  delivered  by  representatives  of  the  senior  class  in  com- 
petition for  the  A.  D.  Ward  medal,  as  follows :  D.  S.  Haworth 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  "The  Challenge  to  America";  R.  E. 
Wall  of  Lexington,  "Education  for  Democracy";  B.  W. 
Walker  of  Spray,  "The  Citizen  and  His  Government" :  C.  R. 
Tew  of  Raleigh,  "War."  The  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Tew.  Degrees  were  conferred  upon  132  graduates.  The 
baccalaureate  address  was  delivered  by  President  Poteat  on 
"Culture  and  Life." 


Faculty  Personals 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Dr. 
W.  L.  Poteat,  President  Emeritus  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
by  Brown  University  on  June  15.  The  citation  read  by 
President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  in  conferring  the  degree  was 
the  following: 

LL.D.,  William  Louis  Poteat,  teacher  of  biology  in  the  South- 
land since  1878,  retiring  this  month  from  distinguished  service  as 
President  of  Wake  Forest  College  in  North  Carolina,  fearless 
follower  of  scientific  method,  unswerving  defender  of  religion, 
who  in  a  time  of  timidity  and  intolerance  has  aided  thousands 
to  keep  the  open  mind  and  the  Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Poteat  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  steamer  Olympic, 
June  18,  going  first  to  Paris,  to  join  the  Temple  Tours 
party  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Scanlon  of  Durham,  who 
was  assisted  by  Rev.  T.  D.  Collins,  of  the  class  of  1910. 
The  itinerary  includes  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  Egypt;  Jeru- 
salem, the  Dead  Sea,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Damascus,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  Pome,  Florence,  Venice, 
Milan,  Cologne,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  London,  Warwick  and 
Oxford. 

Wake  Forest  is  represented  in  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Sledd  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
Pearson;  in  Columbia  University,  by  the  new  President  of 
the  College,  Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  and  Dr.  H.  M. 
Poteat;  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  by  Assistant 
Professor  F.  W.  Clonts. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Speas,  of  the  department  of  Physics,  returns 
to  the  College  after  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Cornell  in  June. 
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Professor  Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  of  the  School  of  Law, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Faculty  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  regular  session  on  June  1,  pending  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  President  W.  L.  Poteat,  whose  resignation  took  effect 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  academic  year  on  June  3. 

Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  formerly  Professor  of 
English  in  Furman  University,  was  elected  President  of 
Wake  Forest  College  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  special 
session  at  Raleigh,  July  9.  The  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Gaines  was  made  by  a  special  committee  composed  of  Dr. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Mr.  Gil- 
bert T.  Stephenson,  elected  chairman  of  the  committee;  Mr. 
M.  L.  Kesler,  Rev.  C.  H.  Durham,  and  Dr.  J.  Rufus  Hunter. 
The  committee  agreed  in  advance  that  the  president  of  Wake 
Forest  "should  be  an  outstanding  Christian  leader  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  Baptist  denomination  and  its 
cooperative  enterprises;  a  trained  and  experienced  educator; 
a  ripe  and  cultured  scholar ;  a  man  of  acknowledged  executive 
and  administrative  ability;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
man  young  enough  to  give  promise  of  a  long  administration." 
The  committee  unanimously  recommended  Dr.  Gaines  as  "the 
one  available  man  who  most  nearly  satisfies  these 
qualifications." 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  includes  the  following  biographical  statement  : 

Dr.  Gaines  is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Richmond  College,  Master  of 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
American  Literature  of  Columbia  University. 

For  ten  years  he  was  Professor  of  English  in  the  Mississippi 
State  A.  and  M.  College  at  Starkville,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  Professor  of  English  in  Furman  University. 
During  three  summers  he  was  Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  this  summer  is  to  be  Professor  of 
American  Literature    in  Columbia  University. 
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Dr.  Gaines  is  a  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  and  contributing  editor  of  the  Greenville 
Piedmont,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Gaines  is  35  years  of  age  and  has  had  14  years  of  ex- 
perience in  teaching. 

Your  committee  has  thoroughly  satisfied  itself  as  to  Dr.  Gaines's 
Christian  leadership,  denominational  loyalty,  educational  experi- 
ence, ripe  and  cultured  scholarship,  and  is  confident  that  he  will 
meet  all  the  executive  and  administration  requirements.  He  has 
greatly  endeared  himself,  not  only  to  the  Baptists  of  South  Caro- 
lina, but  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  general,  and  now  holds  a 
commanding   position    in   their    respect   and    affection. 

In  a  statement  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Dr.  Gaines  said: 

In  accepting  this  position,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  honor 
of  being  connected  with  Wake  Forest  and  the  privilege  of  being 
identified  with  North  Carolina. 

The  purpose  with  which  I  come  to  this  task  is  primarily  that 
of  seeking  to  keep  the  College  true  to  the  high  standard  of  educa- 
tional achievements  and  true  to  its  tradition  of  Christian  empha- 
sis. Conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  of  the  responsi- 
bility upon  me,  I  earnestly  invite  the  cooperation  of  alumni  and 
friends  as  well  as  of  faculty  and  students  that  all  of  us  may 
guarantee  Wake  Forest's  contribution  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

A  letter  from  President  W.  J.  McGlothlin  of  Furman 
University  published  in  the  Biblical  Recorder,  July  6, 
follows : 

The  going  of  Professor  Francis  P.  Gaines  from  the  department 
of  English  in  Furman  University  to  the  presidency  of  Wake 
Forest  College  is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  us 
at  Furman  as  well  as  to  Wake  Forest  and  her  friends.  Professor 
Gaines  has  been  in  this  institution  for  four  sessions.  During 
this  time  he  has  won  for  himself  a  remarkably  large  place  in  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community  and  State.  He  is  a 
scholar  of  keen  insight  and  great  ability,  a  speaker  of  charm  and 
force,  a  writer  of  very  decided  ability,  and  withal  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  is  genial  and  human,  easy  to  approach,  and  clear 
in  his  thinking.  As  a  professor  in  Furman  his  work  has  been  of 
the  highest  order.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  preached  to  the 
junior  congregation  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  where  he  has  not 
only  delighted  and  inspired  the  children  but  has  interested  and 
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helped  a  great  many  adults.  He  has  taken  large  part  in  the  life 
of  Greenville  and  has  been  helpfully  interested  in  all  worthy 
community  enterprises.  We  shall  miss  him  and  his  charming 
family  greatly,  but  we  love  Wake  Forest  and  relinquish  him 
with  less  sorrow  because  he  is  going  to  that  great  institution. 
We  commend  him  to  the  confidence  and  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  and  all  other  friends  of  genuine 
Christian  education. 


Alumni  Notes 

Three  of  the  alumni  received  honorary  degrees  from  Wake 
Forest  College  at  the  commencement  last  June.  The  degree 
of  doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  the  Reverend  W.  S. 
Olive  (B.L.,  1887),  for  thirty-five  years  pastor  of  the  coun- 
try church  at  Olive  Chapel;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Edu- 
cation, upon  President  R.  L.  Moore  (B.A.,  1892),  of  Mars 
Hill;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  upon  Professor 
J.  F.  Royster  (B.A.,  1900),  head  of  the  department  of 
English  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

Mr.  Johnson  J.  Hayes  (LL.B.,  1909)  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  new  Federal  district  of  North  Carolina  on  April  7. 
Judge  Hayes  is  the  third  Wake  Forest  man  to  hold  this 
position  in  North  Carolina.  The  other  two  are  Judge 
E.  Yates  Webb  (B.A.,  1893),  of  Shelby,  and  Judge  I.  M. 
Meekins  (LL.B.,  1896),  of  Elizabeth  City. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni  Association  at 
Wake  Forest,  June  2,  Mr.  Julius  Foster  Hawkins  (1916-17), 
of  Lexington,  was  elected  president  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  1927-28;  Mr.  Robt.  H.  McNeill  (B.A.  and  LL.B., 
1897),  of  Washington,  D.  C,  vice  president;  Dr.  J.  B. 
Weatherspoon  (B.A.,  1906;  M.A.,  1907),  pastor  of  Highland 
Baptist  Church  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  orator,  with  Mr. 
R.  N.  Simms  (B.A.,  1897),  of  Raleigh,  alternate. 

Dr.  John  E.  White  (B.A.,  1890;  D.D.,  1902),  President 
of  Anderson  College  and  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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The  following  "Wake  Forest  men  have  returned  home  on 
furlough  from  mission  fields  in  China :  Dr.  E.  M.  Poteat 
(B.A.,  1881;  D.D.,  1894)  from  Shanghai  Baptist  College; 
Dr.  Wilbur  Carey  Newton  (B.A.,  1895),  Dr.  H.  H.  Mc- 
Millan (B.A.,  1908),  Kev.  Gordon  Poteat  (M.A.,  1911), 
Rev.  C.  A.  Leonard  (B.A.,  1911),  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring 
(B.A.,  1882). 

Rev.  J.  C.  Powell  (B.A.,  1916)  has  returned  from  Africa 
on  furlough. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Vann  (B.S.,  1915;  M.A.,  1916),  who  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Wake  Forest  College  for  seven 
years  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  an  appointment  in  Tulane 
University  in  1926,  visted  friends  in  Wake  Forest  during 
August. 

Mr.  Robert  Humber  (B.A.,  1918;  M.A.,  1919;  LL.B., 
1921),  who  represented  Wake  Forest  on  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship, is  completing  his  fourth  year  of  study  in  the  Sarbonne 
at  Paris. 

Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Stephenson  (B.A.,  1902 ;  M.A.  1904)  spent 
some  weeks  in  Europe  during  the  past  summer  with  his 
family  and  his  friend,  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard. 
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An  Educational  Credo 


An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  East  Tennessee  Educational 
Association  at  Knoxville,  October  29 


By  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Permit  me,  at  the  outset,  to  express  publicly  to  your  sec- 
retary, Dean  Burleson,  my  genuine  appreciation  of  the  in- 
vitation which  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
today — an  opportunity  I  value  very  highly.  I  should  like, 
further,  to  remind  you  now  that  the  word  credo  meaus 
"belief,"  not  "edict."  I  am  issuing  no  divine  fiat  this  morn- 
ing, no  peremptory  ukase.  It  is  quite  likely  that  some  of 
you  will  disagree  completely  with  me ;  excellent !  Only  by 
honest  difference  of  opinion  and  by  dispassionate  debate  and 
discussion  can  permanent  progress  be  made  in  education — 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other  field  of  endeavor. 

In  spite  of  our  vociferous  pride  in  good  roads,  mills,  com- 
merce of  all  sorts,  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  save 
for  religion,  education  is  the  most  vitally  important  of  all 
human  interests.  Conceptions  of  its  necessary  processes, 
its  normal  results,  its  vast  unrealized  possibilities,  are  in- 
numerable and  widely  divergent,  and  have  always  been  so. 
Ask  the  first  ten  men  you  meet  on  the  street  what  education 
really  is,  and  the  chauces  are  a  hundred  to  one  you  will 
get  ten  totally  different  answers — different  not  only  in  words, 
but  in  point  of  view  and  method  of  approach.  Every  man 
who  writes  a  book  or  even  an  article  on  the  subject  feels  an 
unconquerable   urge  to   compose   and   print   a   definition   of 
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education.  I  have  read  several  dozen  of  these  definitions, 
but  only  one  of  them  seems  to  me  completely  satisfactory.  I 
therefore  cite  it  as  my  text.  Its  author  is  our  most  influen- 
tial university  president,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler :  "Edu- 
cation is  that  process  whereby  we  fit  ourselves  to  comprehend 
and  to  appropriate  the  whole  spiritual  inheritance  of  the 
race."  If  this  superb  statement  is  true,  as  I  profoundly 
believe,  then  the  result  of  education  ought  to  be  the  ability 
to  understand,  delight  in  and  use  everything  good  and  beauti- 
ful which  mankind  has  achieved  through  the  long  centuries. 
In  other  words,  the  result  of  education  ought  to  be  the  highest 
type  of  culture,  in  the  real  significance  of  that  much  derided 
term.  Culture  has  been  defined  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  "the 
ability  to  perceive,  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy,  what  is  excel- 
lent." Upon  these  two  pronouncements,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, my  educational  credo  rests.  Permit  me  now  to  discuss 
three  features  in  the  contemporary  educational  landscape 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  actively  hostile  to  that  sound  and 
thorough  training  of  the  rising  generation  postulated  by  my 
two  definitions.  To  this  task  I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

First,  then,  pedagogical  irresponsibility.  I  mean,  in 
general,  the  bland  complacency  with  which  so-called  experts 
enunciate  new  theories  every  other  day,  and  the  undiscrimin- 
ating  and  hungry  avidity  with  which  those,  theories  are 
swallowed,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  by  school  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country. 

The  science  of  Pedagogy  is  comparatively  young.  Pesta- 
lozzi  has  been  dead  a  bare  hundred  years.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  in  all  human  history  no  other  science 
has,  in  so  short  a  time,  assumed  so  commanding  a  position 
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or  exercised  so  wide  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Men  and  women  have 
always  been  interested  in  the  proper  training  of  their  off- 
spring. Well,  here  comes  a  man  who  claims  to  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  numerous  problems  which  are  associ- 
ated with  this  training.  Naturally  he  is  accorded  an  eager 
hearing.  As  time  goes  on,  therefore,  the  number  of  such  edu- 
cational advisers  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  public 
remains  enchanted  and  beguiled  by  the  sonorous  and  dogmatic 
pronouncements  which  issue  from  the  pedagogical  sancta 
sanctorum,  and  today  educational  experting  is  one  of  our 
most  alluring  and  popular  vocations.  But  every  new  science 
has  always  had  to  contend  with  the  faker,  the  shyster,  the 
adept  who  is  vastly  more  interested  in  prestige  and  pelf  than 
in  the  patient  pursuit  of  truth.  And  everybody  knows  that 
one  such  faker  not  only  can,  but  invariably  does,  make  much 
more  noise  than  a  dozen  honest  workmen.  The  tragedy  of 
the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  public  is  either  too 
lazy  or  too  ignorant  to  distinguish  between  sheep  and  goats, 
and,  further,  that  the  strangle  hold  which  the  new  pedagogy 
has  secured  on  all  our  educational  processes  makes  it  possible 
for  the  goats,  as  well  as  for  the  sheep,  to  guide  our  children's 
destinies. 

No  rational  human  being  objects  to  experimentation,  and 
everybody  knows  that  no  science  can  make  any  progress  with- 
out experimentation.  But,  as  Socrates  said  two  thousand 
years  ago,  "there  is  danger  that  you  may  be  experimenting, 
not  on  the  vile  body  of  a  Carian  slave,  but  on  your  own  sons 
or  on  the  sons  of  your  friends."  Precisely.  The  vivisection 
of  animals  has  led  to  many  invaluable  discoveries  in  the  art 
of  healing  human  infirmities ;  but  no  man  can  estimate  how 
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much  irreparable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  minds  and 
souls  of  little  children  by  irresponsible  pedagogical  tinkering. 
All  of  our  great  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers 
have  practice  schools.  Well  and  good.  If  parents  are  willing 
for  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  used  as  laboratory  material, 
certainly  they  have  the  right  to  submit  them  to  the  professor's 
scalpel  and  trephine.  Moreover,  in  such  schools  the  attempt 
is  made,  and,  I  dare  say,  successfully,  properly  to  safeguard 
the  experiments.  But  prospective  teachers  flock  in  for  prep- 
aration— are  required  to  flock  in,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer session,  and  they  gulp  down  the  provender  so  lavishly 
and  dogmatically  provided,  frequently  acquire  a  severe  case 
of  intellectual  indigestion,  and  proceed  to  work  it  off  by  at- 
tempting, so  far  as  the  machine  allows  them  to  do  so,  to 
carry  out  in  their  own  schools,  with  their  own  often  limited 
ability,  the  policies  and  projects  which  they  saw  in  such 
smoothly-running  operation  at  the  teachers'  college.  And 
next  time  they  attend  the  summer  session  they  are  confronted 
with  an  entirely  new  bag  of  tricks,  informed  that  the  reper- 
toire of  a  year  ago  has  been  consigned  to  the  trash-heap,  and 
made  to  believe  that  this  species  of  prestidigitation,  this  now 
you  see  a  theory,  now  you  don't,  this  here  today,  gone  to- 
morrow, this  irresponsible  and  endless  tampering  with  the 
souls  of  little  children  through  the  medium  of  alleged  new 
discoveries — they  are  made  to  believe,  I  say — that  all  this 
jumble  of  novelty  and  nescience  is  progress  in  education. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  sort  of  progress  as  that  made  by  the 
engine  of  an  automobile  before  the  clutch  is  engaged.  There 
is  much  noise  and  considerable  wear  and  tear,  but  there  is 
no  movement. 
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Permit  me  to  suggest  another  variety  of  pedagogical  ir- 
responsibility. It  is  the  persistent  and  dogmatic  assertion, 
in  classrooms  and  in  books  and  essays,  of  facts  which  are 
not  facts,  of  so-called  laws  which  have  been  disproved  again 
and  again,  of  theories  whose  utter  lack  of  foundation  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  so 
many  thousands  of  the  men  and  women  who  sit  enthralled 
at  the  feet  of  the  unscrupulous  pundits  who  are  willing  to 
go  to  such  lengths  in  the  mad  scramble  for  fame  are  so 
blinded  by  the  glitter  and  dazzle  of  specious  and  spurious 
greatness  that  they  do  not  know  that,  instead  of  bread,  they 
are  being  given,  not  even  honest  hard  stones,  but  ephemeral 
and  evanescent  dust. 

I  quote,  by  way  of  illustration,  two  paragraphs  from  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Shorey's  brilliant  essay,  "The  Assault  on  Human- 
ism" :  "Indeed,  my  chief  complaint  against  the  assailants  of 
Latin  is  their  inacquaintance  with,  or  their  deliberate  sup- 
pression of,  the  considerable  literature  in  which  these  sug- 
gestions [previously  made  in  the  discussion]  are  worked  out 
with  discriminating  specific  arguments  and  concrete  illustra- 
tions. Some  years  ago  I  debated  a  similar  question  with 
President  Eliot.  .  .  .  He  paid  no  attention  to  my  paper 
at  the  time,  and  now  he  writes  in  the  Atlantic  in  total  dis- 
regard of  the  entire  literature  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  that  he  suppresses  the  bibliography  and  the  mention  of 
names :  I  mean  that  he  neglects  distinctions  that  have  been 
pertinently  drawn,  ignores  challenges  that  have  been  pre- 
sented again  and  again,  and  reiterates  fallacies  that  have 
repeatedly  been  exploded.  In  this  President  Eliot  conforms 
to  the  general  practice  or  policy  of  opponents  of  Latin  and 
writers  on  pedagogy.     They  either  have  not  read  the  liter- 
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ature  which  they  controvert,  or  they  intentionally  ignore  it. 
They  do  not  inform  their  readers  of  its  existence,  and  they 
do  not  even  tacitly  amend  their  own  arguments  to  meet  its 
specific  contentions. 

uThe  third  volume  of  Professor  Graves'  History  of  Edu- 
cation," continues  Professor  Shorey,  ".  .  .  is  only  a 
typical  and  rather  moderate  example  of  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  .  .  .  professors  of  pedagogy — in  their  books,  as 
I  know;  in  their  classrooms,  as  I  am  informed.  They  not 
only  argue  as  partisans  against  the  Classics,  but  they  sys- 
tematically suppress  both  the  arguments  and  the  bibliography 
of  the  case  for  the  Classics." 

A  further  illustration  of  this  curious  and  intriguing  habit 
is  furnished  us  by  the  oracular  pronouncements  of  certain 
practitioners  of  pedagogical  magic  with  respect  to  mental 
discipline.  Shorey,  in  the  monograph  cited  above,  addresses 
these  gentlemen  thus :  "You  must  not  tell  the  public  that 
the  science  of  psychology  has  disproved  mental  discipline  in 
general,  or  the  specific  value  of  the  discipline  of  analytic 
language  study  in  particular.  For  if  you  are  a  competent 
psychologist  you  know  that  it  is  false." 

Similarly,  the  left  wing  of  the  educational  theorists  an- 
nounced, awhile  ago,  with  a  pomposity  and  a  finality  most 
impressive,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  transfer  of  mental  power 
was  buncombe  of  purest  ray  serene.  The  fact  that  this  pro- 
nouncement has  been  shattered  to  bits  by  a  succession  of  dis- 
criminating discussions,  including  many  by  educational  ex- 
perts and  psychologists,  has  not  abated  one  whit  the  left 
wing's  noisy  insistence  upon  a  harassed  world's  attention. 

I  suppose  it  is  chiefly  the  performances  of  the  educational 
irresponsibles  which  led  a  recent  contributor  to  The  American 
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Mercury  to  refer,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  a  devastating 
article,  to  "the  pedagogical  brethren  whose  idiocies  and 
quackeries  have  almost  reduced  education  in  America  to  the 
level  of  chiropractic." 

"Today,"  said  President  Butler,  in  his  most  recent  report 
to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University — "today  there  is  a 
New  Philistia  .  .  .  peopled  by  an  active,  restless  and 
highly  nervous  company  of  men  and  women  who  have  turned 
it  into  what  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  described  as  'the  land  of 
graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their  idols.'  These 
new  and  numerous  Philistines  are  concerned  with  replacing 
discipline  for  indiscipline,  scholarship  for  deftly  organized 
opportunities  for  ignorance,  thoroughness  for  superficiality, 
and  morals  for  impulsive  and  appetitive  conduct  . 
Where  they  have  touched  education — and  they  have  touched 
and  are  touching  it  at  many  points — they  are  reducing  it  to 
a  costly  pantomime.     They  are  the  blind  leading  the  blind." 

I  have  now  attempted  to  discuss  pedagogical  irresponsi- 
bility as  the  first  of  three  perilous  factors  in  the  contempo- 
rary educational  situation.  The  second  I  mention  is  the  in- 
credible multiplication  of  the  machinery  of  teaching  and 
administration.  Now  I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  tre- 
mendous increase  of  the  enrollment  in  our  schools  within 
the  past  few  years  has  made  necessary  a  reasonable  expansion 
of  the  mechanics  of  education.  But  we  have  had  a  most  un- 
reasonable and  disproportionate  expansion  of  the  mechanics 
of  education.  We  have  enwrapped  our  schools  and  their 
faculties  wuth  mile  upon  mile  of  the  reddest  of  red  tape 
(thereby,  of  course,  seriously  compromising  teaching  effi- 
ciency) ;  we  have  added  cogs  here,  grease-cups  there,  wheels 
within   wheels   yonder;    we   have    erected   fine,    commodious 
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school  buildings — and  I  rejoice  at  this  vast  improvement  in 
our  physical  equipment.  But  it  is  my  profound  and  mature 
conviction,  based  upon  nearly  twenty  years  of  observation  of 
and  experience  with  the  product  of  our  high  schools,  that 
young  men  and  women  of  college  age  are  nothing  like  so  well 
educated  today  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  in  spite  of  all 
our  complicated,  humming  machinery.  May  I  say  further, 
that  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  college  professors  will  be 
found  to  be  in  absolute  agreement  with  that  statement. 

Before  passing  to  illustrations,  let  me  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  unfortunate  and  destructive  result  of  our 
contemporary  passion  for  machinery  is  the  all  but  complete 
suppression  of  personality  behind  the  teacher's  desk.  Now 
everybody  knows  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  young  and 
inexperienced,  and,  therefore,  in  need  of  expert  and  sympa- 
thetic guidance.  But  this  fact  appears  to  me  to  furnish  no 
excuse  whatever  for  the  condition  of  abject  slavery  to  the 
machine  in  which  all  our  teachers,  young  and  old,  green  and 
ripe,  find  themselves.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  them; 
they  say  to  me :  "I  should  like  to  teach  arithmetic  in  such- 
and-such  a  way;  I  want  to  do  thus-and-so  in  my  classroom; 
I  feel  that  this  child  should  be  given  a  certain  regimen,  but 
I  don't  dare :  I'd  lose  my  job !"  Now,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, when  you  take  out  of  education  the  personal  touch  of 
instructor  and  student,  when  you  subordinate  the  influence 
of  personality  to  the  roar  of  machinery,  when  you  make  it 
possible  for  a  little  tin  god  in  a  swivel  chair  to  dictate  the 
minutest  details  of  classroom  procedure  to  a  hard-pressed 
teacher  500  miles  away,  you  have  taken  out  of  education  its 
life  and  soul. 
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Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other. 
Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a  pedagogue 

And  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 
I  don't  care  what  Mark  Hopkins  taught — 

If  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  was  naught. 
For  the  farmer's  boy  he  thought,  thought  he, 

All  through  lecture  time  and  quiz, 
"The  kind  of  a  man  I  mean  to  be 

Is  the  kind  of  a  man  Mark  Hopkins  is." 

Philosophy,  languages,  medicine,  law, 

Are  peacock  feathers  to  deck  the  daw, 

If  the  boys  who  come  from  your  splendid  schools 

Are  wrell-trained  sharpers  or  flippant  fools. 

You  may  brag  of  your  age  and  your  ivied  walls 

Your  great  endowments,  your  noble  halls 

And  all  your  modern  features, 
Your  vast  curriculum's  scope  and  reach 
And  the  multifarious  things  you  teach — 

But  how  about  the  teachers? 
Are  they  men  who  will  stand  in  a  father's  place, 
Who  are  paid,  best  paid,  by  the  ardent  face 
When  boyhood  gives,  as  boyhood  can, 
Its  love  and  faith  to  a  fine,  true  man? 
No  printed  page  nor  spoken  plea 
May  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should  be — 
Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves, 
But  what  the  teachers  are  themselves. 
For  education  is:     Making  men; 
So  is  it  now,  so  was  it  when 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 

Illustrations  of  the  fondness  for  machinery  of  those  who 
sit  in  the  seats  of  the  pedagogical  mighty  are  numerous.  One 
is  the  loud  insistence  upon  the  value  of  courses  in  methods 
of  teaching.  Now,  my  own  opinion  (somewhat  out  of  date, 
I  suppose)  is  that  no  man  or  woman  who  has  to  learn 
methods  out  of  a  textbook  has  any  business  in  a  schoolroom. 
But  here  is  an  aspirant  for  the  position,  let  us  say,  of  French 
teacher  in  your  high  school.     The  principal  question  asked 
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concerning  her  is  not,  "Does  she  really  know  French?"  but, 
"How  many  courses  has  she  had  in  methods  of  teaching 
French?"  She  may  not  be  able  to  conjugate  parler  in  the 
present  indicative  or  to  discuss  intelligently  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  nasals,  but  if  she  can  show  a  passing  grade  on  a 
course  in  methods  in  some  reputable  normal  school,  the  job 
is  hers.  The  palpable  absurdity  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  be- 
ginning, happily,  to  percolate  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
but  in  many  others  methods  are  still  regarded  as  of  supreme 
importance. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe,  of  course, 
that  older  and  more  experienced  teachers  can  give  invaluable 
assistance  to  beginners,  and  I  believe  beginners  should  have 
such  assistance  whenever  possible;  but  honestly  I  wouldn't 
swap  thorough  knowledge  of  subject-matter  for  all  the  text- 
books on  methods,  plus  all  the  methods  courses,  on  earth. 
You  will  possibly  tell  me  that  prospective  teachers  need  not 
make  choice,  as  between  content  and  method,  but  may  select 
both  types  of  courses.  I  reply  that  smooth-tongued  pedagogi- 
cal casuistry  has  produced  so  widespread  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy,  not  to  say  magical  power,  of  machinery  that  the 
average  teacher,  making  up  her  schedule  at  the  summer 
school,  is  apt  to  decide  complacently  that  she  learned  plenty 
of  French  back  in  the  high  school,  and  that,  therefore,  she 
will  now  learn  how  to  teach  it,  since  the  grade  of  her  certifi- 
cate appears  to  depend  chiefly  on  her  credits  in  methods 
courses.  Any  college  professor  will  tell  you  with  tears  how 
terrible  are  the  results. 

In  the  field  of  administration  the  rattle  and  clang  of  ma- 
chinery are  deafening;  and  the  amount  of  the  tax-payers' 
money  expended  for  secretaries,   supervisors,   experts  of  all 
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sorts,  snoopers,  delegates,  observers  and  heaven  knows  what 
else,  is  appalling.  I  think  no  good  citizen  would  object  to 
paying  for  the  upkeep  of  this  expeditionary  force  of  agile 
and  vociferous  supernumeraries,  if  he  could  be  sure  his  boy 
and  girl  were  really  being  better  educated  as  a  result  of  their 
beneficent  activities.  But  he  has  his  doubts,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  that  some 
day  in  the  near  future  he  will  rise  up  in  his  might  and  smash 
into  bits  about  two-thirds  of  the  clashing,  grinding  wheels 
and  cogs  and  belts  and  cams,  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  future 
citizenship  of  this  Republic. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  mechanics  in  modern 
education  is  the  recently  developed  conviction  of  the  super- 
nal wisdom  and  divine  finality  of  those  potent  fetiches,  tests 
and  measurements.  The  sanctum  of  every  well  regulated 
school  nowadays  has  its  walls  all  beplastered  with  charts 
and  graphs,  curves  and  lines,  diagrams  showing  beyond  cavil 
the  whichness  of  the  what,  tables  of  percentages  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  such  mural  decoration;  while  in  the  filing 
cases  may  be  found  questionnaires,  intelligence  tests  of  every 
conceivable  kind,  so-called  scientific  measurements  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  on  the  place,  measurable  and  im- 
measurable, and  so  forth. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  tests  and  measurements  are 
possibly  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  correct  grading  and  classi- 
fication of  children,  in  school;  but  many  of  our  educational 
experts  have  arrived,  by  heaven  knows  what  tortuous  paths 
of  ratiocination,  at  the  conclusion  that  a  fifteen  minute  test 
furnishes  unexceptionable  indication  of  the  work  in  life  for 
which  a  boy  is  fitted,  that  the  way  a  girl  answers  the  in- 
quiries   in    Professor    Whatshisname's    questionnaire    deter- 
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mines  her  destiny.  The  lengths  to  which  some  educators 
go  in  their  exploitation  of  this  most  recent  piece  of  pedagog- 
ical machinery  are  positively  unbelievable.  No  man  who 
walks  this  planet  has  any  right  to  assume  such  omniscience 
as  to  present  himself,  armed  with  a  bunch  of  tests,  in  the 
role  of  dictator  of  the  future  life  and  work  of  American 
children.  And  yet,  "vocational  guidance"  begins,  in  many 
school  systems,  in  the  fifth  grade.  And  the  poor  children 
who  are  being  thus  experimented  on  and  tested  and  measured 
and  pawed  over  are  simply  helpless  victims  of  a  transient 
and  ephemeral  fad,  while  their  parents  smile  sweetly  and 
humbly  murmur,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth," 
when  the  expert  arises  to  explain  dogmatically  and  sonorously 
that  tests  and  measurements  are  absolutely  the  last  word  in 
really  scientific  education. 

Not  long  ago  a  brilliant  young  psychologist  said  to  me : 
"I'm  giving  a  course  this  summer  in  tests  and  measurements : 
ten  per  cent,  of  it  is  psychology,  the  rest  is  bunk." 

If  you  think  I  have  exaggerated  the  purple  passion  for 
machinery  in  contemporary  educational  theory  and  practice, 
read  the  catalog  of  any  one  of  our  larger  summer  schools; 
and  be  convinced  that  we  are  rapidly  exchanging  personality 
for  mechanical  technique,  inspiring  contact  between  teacher 
and  pupil  for  graphs  and  curves ;  sympathetic  oversight  for 
tables  of  IQ  and  foolish  questionnaires :  in  other  words,  that 
we  are  turning  our  school  system  into  a  vast  machine-shop, 
peopled  by  peering  overseers,  emotionless  and  wooden-faced 
automatons  wTho  pull  levers  at  the  word  of  command,  and, 
of  course,  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
gigantic,  clashing  looms. 
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The  third  factor  in  the  current  educational  picture  which 
I  for  one  view  with  deep  alarm  is  the  growing  insistence  on 
so-called  training  for  efficiency.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
phrase,  training  for  efficiency,  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  slogan, 
a  species  of  war-cry,  which  is  shouted  from  a  thousand  plat- 
forms and  emblazoned  upon  tons  of  pedagogical  propaganda. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  fear — and  abhor — the  point 
of  view  represented  by  this  slogan.  Permit  me  to  present 
some  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  usually  does  not  mean  what  is  says. 
For,  in  school  systems  operated  upon  the  basis  of  that  phrase, 
the  boys  and  girls,  instead  of  being  trained  for  real  efficiency, 
are  inevitably  inoculated  with  the  poisonous  notion  that  their 
chief  aim  in  life  must  be  to  land  a  job,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  for  that  job  during  their  grammar  and  high  school 
and  especially  during  their  junior  high  school  years — and  be 
quick  about  it.  What  a  pitiful  and  tragic  travesty  of  edu- 
cation !  What  a  crime  against  the  aspiring  youth  of  this 
land  of  ours  !     What  a  fraud  and  a  mockery ! 

Now,  the  making  of  a  good  living  is  a  duty  incumbent  on 
all  men,  and  it  requires  preparation ;  but  I  protest  with  all 
the  force  I  can  command  that  the  schoolroom  is  not  the  place 
for  that  preparation. 

The  idea  of  vocational  education  came  to  us  from  Ger- 
many, where  it  was  originally  designed  to  assist  in  the 
gradual  development  of  a  distinction  between  the  working 
classes  and  the  cultured  classes.  Introduced  into  this  country 
and  shrewdly  press-agented,  the  new  scheme  at  once  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  and  we  were  blandly  assured  that  at  last 
the  true  type  of  education  had  been  discovered.  Henceforth 
children  should  not  burden  their  minds  with  so  much  mere 
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baggage  which  would  never  be  of  any  use  to  them,  but  should 
study  practical  subjects  which  would  fit  them  for  life !  And 
are  these  subjects  taught  today  in  trade  schools,  where  prop- 
erly trained  teachers  and  adequate  equipment  are  available, 
and  where  all  the  time  can  be  devoted  to  them?  Yes,  here 
and  there.  But  as  a  rule,  they  have  slipped  one  by  one  into 
the  already  crowded  high  school  curriculum.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Many  boys  and  girls,  lured  by  the  everlasting  yawp 
of  training  for  efficiency,  register  hopefully  in  the  courses 
in  architecture,  journalism,  automobile  ignition  and  repair, 
stenography,  and  so  on.  And  instead  of  being  trained  for 
efficiency,  they  are  merely  trained  in  inefficiency,  for  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  teach  any  trade  under  heaven  thoroughly 
in  the  time  and  with  the  equipment  available  in  the  average 
high  school.  In  other  words,  vocational  education  in  the 
high  school  does  not  do  and  cannot  do  what  it  so  loudly 
pretends  to  do.  What  it  actually  succeeds  in  accomplishing 
is,  first,  by  diverting  the  student  and  dividing  his  time,  to 
put  beyond  his  reach  genuine  progress  in  language,  history, 
mathematics,  literature,  and  science ;  and,  second,  to  turn 
him  out  as  a  poor,  halting  bookkeeper  whose  presence  would 
be  tolerated  about  three  minutes  by  a  banker,  or  a  limping 
automobile  mechanic — soon  out  of  a  job,  or  a  journalist 
whom  a  reputable  newspaper  man  would  kick  accurately, 
enthusiastically  and  immediately  out  of  the  sanctum. 

A  recent  writer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  expresses  it  this 
way :  "They  learn  perfection  in  none  of  their  material  pro- 
jects. There  is  nothing  from  their  little  juvenile  news- 
writing  to  their  blacksmithing  that  they  would  not  learn  bet- 
ter in  a  brief  apprenticeship  under  a  working  professional 
or  a  responsible  artisan  with  the  standards  of  his  guild." 
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Permit  me  to  cite,  further,  no  less  a  pedagogical  Moses 
than  Professor  David  Snedden,  of  Teachers'  College,  who 
said,  in  an  article  in  the  March  fifth  issue  of  School  and 
Society :  "There  is  no  future  for  true  vocational  education 
in  any  junior  high  schools  or  under  the  age  of  sixteen  at  the 
lowest.  .  .  .  Vocational  education  and  general  or  liberal 
education  corrupt  and  nullify  each  other  when  offered  in 
the  same  school."  You  see,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  I 
am  not  a  lone  fanatic,  baying  the  moon  in  the  wilderness. 

But  the  vocational  courses  are  popular.  Why  shouldn't 
they  be?  They  are  much  easier  than  Latin  and  geometry, 
and  far  more  interesting  than  English  history  and  physics. 
Courses  in  cross  word  puzzles,  in  hair  bobbing  and  manicur- 
ing, in  the  construction  of  movie  scenarios,  in  whistling,  in 
fancy  needlework,  in  aesthetic  dancing,  and  a  hundred 
others,  are  now  masquerading  ridiculously  in  the  robes  of 
education  in  our  schools.  I  presume  we  shall  presently  be 
hearing  about  attractive  vocational  courses  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  performing  upon  the  ukelele  and  the  saxophone, 
in  applied  mumblepeg  and  advanced  stud  poker. 

Easy,  interesting.  There  you  are.  Of  course  every  normal 
child  will  choose  such  subjects,  when  he  is  allowed  to  do  so 
by  the  elective  system,  which,  as  applied  to  growing  boys  and 
girls,  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  pernicious  piece  of  incredible 
stupidity.  For,  when  they  have  acquired,  in  the  plastic  years, 
the  notion  that  they  can  select  the  easy  and  the  interesting- 
task,  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  character  has  crumbled 
into  dust. 

H.  G.  Wells,  in  "The  World  Set  Free,"  an  imaginative 
story  of  1960  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing, puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  most  striking  character 
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this  address  to  the  teachers  of  that  advanced  period :  "Who- 
soever would  save  his  soul  shall  lose  it.  .  .  That  is 
the  starting  point  of  all  we  have  to  do.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  it  as  anything  but  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  is 
the  basis  for  your  work.  You  have  to  teach  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  everything  else  that  you  have  to  teach  is  contribu- 
tory and  subordinate  to  that  end.  Education  is  the  release 
of  man  from  self.  .  .  .  Under  your  guidance  and  the 
suggestions  you  will  bring  to  bear  on  them,  they  have  to 
shed  the  old  Adam  of  instinctive  suspicions,  hostilities,  and 
passions,  and  to  find  themselves  again  in  the  great  being 
of  the  universe.  The  little  circles  of  their  egotism  have 
to  be  opened  out  until  they  become  arcs  in  the  sweep  of  the 
racial  purpose." 

I  have  never  read  anywhere  a  sterner  denunciation  of 
high  school  vocationalism — of  "training  for  efficiency". 
Teach  the  boy  that  only  that  study  is  worth  while  which 
puts  bread  in  his  own  belly  and  money  in  his  own  pocket, 
and  you  have  thrust  upon  the  world  a  smug  little  package 
of  concentrated  selfishness  which  will  probably  make  a  living, 
marry  a  wife,  beget  sons  and  daughters,  and  finally  leave 
the  world  not  one  whit  better  than  he  found  it. 

The  results  of  this  sinful  waste  of  time  and  shameless 
pandering  to  the  demands  of  an  unenlightened  but  imperious 
public  clamor  are  already  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  them.  Freshmen  come  up  to  college  knowing  nothing 
thoroughly.  Many  of  them  cannot  spell  or  punctuate,  either 
cannot  or  will  not  speak  their  mother  tongue  correctly,  and 
worst  of  all,  cannot  think  in  a  straight  line  to  save  their 
poor  little  illiterate,  mutilated  souls.  They  have  pinched 
here,  nibbled  there,  tasted  yonder ;  they  have  been  encouraged 
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to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance;  they  have  been  taught 
but  two  things  permanently — the  habit  of  superficiality  and 
the  artful  dodging  of  difficulties.  They  are  a  pitiful  con- 
geries of  tumble-down  shacks,  propped  up  at  one  corner 
with  a  few  vocational  bricks ;  at  another,  with  a  collection 
of  blocks  of  sugar-coated  educational  pills ;  at  the  third, 
with  a  company  of  tin  cans  filled  with  widely  heralded  and 
quickly  discarded  pedagogical  fads ;  while  the  fourth  corner 
rests  upon  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  predisposition  to  the 
gravy  train.  The  situation  would  be  comic  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic :  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
wretched  freshmen  are  the  future  leaders  of  our  civilization. 

Turn  from  the  campus  to  the  street,  and  the  results  of 
our  up-to-date  educational  system  are  just  as  patent  and 
just  as  disheartening.  What,  for  example,  do  our  people 
read  ?  Two  million  copies  monthly  of  True  Story,  a  sick- 
ening concoction  of  piffle  and  hokum,  prepared  for  fifth-grade 
intelligence;  650,000  copies  monthly  of  True  Romances; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  monthly  of  such  unspeakable 
and  incredible  trash  as  Dream  World,  Fiction  Lovers,  Snappy 
Stories,  Whiz  Bang,  and  so  on.  One  good  look  at  a  modern 
news  stand  is  enough  to  superinduce  a  hopeless  case  of  de- 
lirium tremens.  Even  many  of  the  daily  newspapers  have 
added  to  their  thrilling  accounts  of  cornshuckings  and  hog- 
killings  a  daily  page  of  concentrated  quintessence  of  slush 
in  the  form  of  continued  stories,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public 
craving  for  literature.  And  as  for  books,  Harold  Bell 
Wright  and  Elinor  Glyn  remain  our  most  revered  authors. 

To  cite  another  example,  the  public  taste  in  the  matter  of 
music  may  be  mentioned.  "Gimme  jazz ;  play  me  some 
jazz."     Everywhere,  all  the  time;   even  in  the  church  and 
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Sunday  school  we  must  sing  jigs  and  one-steps  and  waltzes 
turned  out  by  the  bale  with  loud  protestations  of  piety  from 
publishing  houses  which  are  busily  and  remuneratively 
capitalizing  the  popular  fondness  for  trash,  and  which  are 
not  at  all  concerned  at  the  consequent  desecration  of  the 
house  of  God. 

One  more  illustration :  At  the  present  time  our  glorious 
Union  is  the  proverbial  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  propa- 
gandist. Anybody  can  get  a  following,  if  he  yells  loud  enough 
and  long  enough,  and  has  the  sense  to  depart  to  other  pastures 
soon  enough.  Why?  Because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  either  cannot  or  will  not  do  their  own  thinking,  but 
get  their  political,  philosophical,  artistic  and  spiritual  sup- 
plies from  Sears-Roebuck  or  any  other  such  source  which 
spouts  conveniently. 

You  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  education.  Take  a 
boy,  normal,  healthy,  aspiring :  send  him  to  school :  let  him 
slide  and  dodge  his  way  through  by  the  convenient  election 
of  easy  vocational  courses,  avoiding  the  sound,  stern  disci- 
plines, thus  coming  eventually  to  despise  culture  as  something 
for  Bostonians  and  dry  and  dusty  college  professors,  learning 
a  very  little  about  many  things  and  learning  chiefly  how  not  to 
do  what  he  doesn't  choose  to  do,  and  the  result  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  an  assurance  surpassing  the  test  fanatic's  fondest 
dream. 

I  have  given  my  life  and  such  poor  ability  as  I  possess  to 
education  as  I  conceive  it,  and  I  propose  to  continue  so  to  do 
as  long  as  the  good  God  lets  me  live.  And  I  never  leave  my 
classroom  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  without  a  strengthened 
conviction  that  education  means  the  building  of  manhood ; 
the  formation  of  character ;   the   development   of  a   passion 
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for  service  and  for  leadership;  the  constant  widening  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  and  toleration;  the  planting 
and  nurturing  of  the  seeds  of  love  for  all  the  beautiful  and 
inspiring  and  noble  achievements  of  humanity;  the  steady 
growth  of  the  soul  into  truer  and  closer  fellowship  with  the 
Divine  Soul — the  Supreme  Educator — the  Master  of  us  all. 
I  have  spoken  frankly,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — perhaps 
too  frankly.     If  I  have  offended,  I  crave  your  pardon. 


History  of  Wake  Forest  College 


By  G.  W.  Paschal 

(Seventh    Paper) 

The  Loan  from  the  State 

In  1840  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
being  hard  pressed  for  money  to  meet  a  payment  on  the  note 
for  $4,000  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which 
note,  as  I  said  in  a  previous  paper,  had  been  made  to  meet 
other  pressing  debts,  borrowed  $2,000  from  the  Literary 
Fund  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  this  Literary  Fund  was  to  figure  in  the  plans  of  the 
Trustees  for  more  than  a  decade  to  come,  it  may  be  well  for 
me  to  give  some  explanation  of  its  nature.  It  had  for  its 
purpose  the  "establishment  of  common  schools"  in  the  State, 
and  was  founded  by  the  Legislature  in  the  year  1825.  Small 
amounts  from  various  sources  were  donated  to  it  by  the 
State,  and  it  became  a  respectable  accumulation  of  more  than 
two  million  dollars  on  the  receipt  of  the  State's  share  of  a 
surplus  deposit  distributed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1837,  amounting  to  $1,433,757.  Now  for  the  first  time  North 
Carolina  seriously  undertook  to  establish  a  common  school 
system.  Under  the  wise  plan  proposed  by  the  President  and 
Directors  of  this  Fund  and  approved  by  the  Legislature  in 
1839,  a  system  of  common  schools  was  put  in  operation  in 
1840.1 

When  first  established  this  Fund  was  entrusted  to  a 
board  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  of 


^Charles  Lee   Smith,  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolna,  pp.   168f. 
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the  Senate,  and  the  State  Treasurer.     But  probably  because 
the  board  as  thus  constituted  was  too  conservative  in  mak- 
ing loans,   in   1836   its   character   was   changed   and   it   was 
made  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  who  was  ex  officio  President, 
and  three  Directors  appointed  by  himself  for  the   term  of 
two  years.     The  management  of  so  large  a  fund  was  no  little 
responsibility  and  possibly  a  temptation  to  favoritism  in  the 
distribution  of  loans,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  board 
so  misused  its  powers.     Its  worst  enemy  was  the  Legislature 
itself,  which  retained  the  power  to  advise  or  authorize  loans, 
and  which  freely  drew  on  the  income  of  the  Fund  to  pay 
deficits  that  developed  in  the  State's  revenues,  or  losses  it 
sustained  in  its  banking  ventures,  in  this  way  having  bor- 
rowed $97,997  by  the  close  of  the  year  1845.1     But  the  board 
could  also  make  small  loans  on  its  own  initiative,  for  it  was 
from  this  board,  consisting  of  Governor  Edward  B.  Dudley, 
of  Onslow,  and  his  appointees,  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College  borrowed 
the  two  thousand  dollars  early  in  1840.     When  a  larger  loan 
was  desired  the  Trustees  made  their  appeal  direct  to  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Doubtless,  in  the  present  day,  many  would  see  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  in  this 
application  of  the  trustees  of  a  denominational  college  for 
aid  from  the  State,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  member 
of  the  Board  at  that  time  or  any  other  Baptist  in  the  State 
entertained  any  such  view..  And  yet  the  support  of  religion 
in  any  way  by  the  State  was  even  more  abhorrent  to  the 
Baptists  of  1840  than  to  us.  From  the  first  the  Baptists 
had  been,  if  not  the  originators  of  the  principle  of  separation 

1  Boyd,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.   2,   p.   239. 
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of  church  and  state,  its  most  consistent  supporters.  The  first 
Baptist  confession  of  faith,  that  of  1611,  had  declared  that 
while  magistrates  should  be  supported  they  should  not  "med- 
dle in  matters  of  religion."  The  provincial  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina  had  chafed  under  the  gall  of  the  various 
vestry  acts,  especially  those  enacted  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Governor  Dobbs  and  Governor  Tryon,  by  which 
taxes  had  been  exacted  of  them  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
ministers  whose  services  they  did  not  attend  nor  approve,  for 
buying  glebes  and  building  parsonages  and  churches.  The 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  1840  were  almost  a  century  nearer 
than  we  to  the  period  when  Governor  Tryon  was  endeavor- 
ing to  force  the  Establishment  on  our  unwilling  people,  and 
knew  better  than  we  how  large  a  part  this  had  had  in  provok- 
ing the  rupture  between  the  province  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  mother  country.  They  knew,  too,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  State  adopted  in  1776  under  which  they  were  then 
living,  provided  in  article  34,  "That  there  shall  be  no  estab- 
lishment of  any  one  religious  church  or  denomination  in  this 
State  in  preference  to  any  other,  neither  shall  any  person,  on 
any  pretense  whatsoever,  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place 
of  worship  contrary  to  his  own  faith  or  judgment,  or  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  any  glebe,  or  the  building 
of  any  house  of  worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  min- 
ister or  ministry  contrary  to  what  he  believes  right,  or  has 
voluntarily  and  personally  engaged  in  to  perform,  but  all 
persons  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  mode  of 
worship."  They  knew  too  that  Baptist  influence  had  con- 
tributed to  keep  North  Carolina  from  ratifying  the  Federal 
Constitution  until  it  was  certain  that  it  would  contain  an 
amendment  prohibiting  Congress  from  making  any  law  es- 
tablishing a  religion  or  preventing  the  free  exercise  thereof. 
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For  all  these  things  the  Trustees  who  asked  the  Legislature 
for  a  loan  in  1840  would  have  contended  as  vigorously  as  did 
their  fathers,  or  as  we  should  today.  And  yet  it  had  never 
occurred  to  them  that  they  were  in  any  way  violating  the 
traditional  Baptist  principle  when  they,  a  year  before,  had 
sought  and  gained  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  giving 
their  college  exemption  from  taxation  on  authorized  property 
holdings  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  although  ac- 
cording to  their  own  profession  this  property  was  intended 
to  be  used  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  Baptist 
ministry  they  had  no  scruples  in  asking  the  Legislature  to 
provide  by  law  that  the  people  of  the  State  should  contribute 
year  by  year  to  their  enterprise  the  amount  of  the  annual 
tax  on  the  property.  Nor  had  this  thought  occurred  to  them 
would  they  have  had  any  right  to  consolation  in  the  reflection 
that  the  State  was  granting  the  same  privileges  to  other 
denominational  institutions  with  like  objectives.  There  were 
then  as  now  in  the  State  many  who  were  not  members  of  any 
of  the  denominations  so  favored  who  might  have  claimed 
that  against  their  will  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
they  were  being  made  to  contribute  to  enterprises  of  religious 
denominations. 

None  of  our  States  has,  however,  thought  it  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  to 
exempt  from  taxation  property  used  for  religious  purposes. 
Our  States  do  not  tax  the  endowments  of  colleges,  though 
some  of  them  tax  the  real  estate.  In  the  field  of  education 
both  church  and  state  find  legitimate  work,  and  here  their 
provinces  and  functions  overlap.  Hence  the  state,  finding 
the  church  educating  its  citizens,  has  been  willing  to  make 
compensation  therefor  to  a  limited  extent  in  tax  exemptions. 
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But  even  when  thus  regarded  I  suspect  we  should  find,  if  we 
should  carry  our  analysis  to  its  logical  conclusion,  that  there 
is  a  union  of  church  and  state  unwarranted  by  our  funda- 
mental law., 

On  other  and,  I  think,  more  tenable  grounds,  the  favor 
of  the  State  to  so-called  denominational  colleges  can  be 
justified.  After  all,  denominational  schools  are  creatures  of 
the  State.  Like  other  public  service  corporations  they  are 
created  by  the  Legislature  which  determines  their  organiza- 
tion, management,  powers,  limitations,  continuation  and 
term  of  life.  In  granting  them  charters  the  State  only  au- 
thorizes certain  groups  of  individuals  acting  in  a  corporate 
capacity  to  do  a  work  which  otherwise  the  State  itself  should 
have  to  do  in  another  and  possibly  less  efficient  way.  If  at 
the  same  time  the  church,  while  doing  the  work  of  the  State, 
trains  its  students  for  its  own  work,  this  is  no  reason  for  the 
State's  withholding  its  aid. 

Whether  the  view  just  given  be  accepted  or  not,  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  in  1840  certainly  had  no  time  to 
argue  such  questions.  They  had  to  have  money  to  pay  the 
many  pressing  debts  of  the  College  or  allow  it  to  be  sold 
under  the  hammer.,  As  I  have  said  in  a  previous  paper  these 
debts  amounted  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  Trustees  were  being  driven  from  pillar  to  post  in  their 
effort  to  stave  off  the  day  of  reckoning  and  were  now  at  their 
last  stand. 

At  Wake  Forest,  among  faculty  and  students,  it  was  a 
time  of  gloom,  but  also  a  time  of  prayer.  Major  Sanders 
M.  Ingram  writing  more  than  fifty  years  later,1  gives  this 
account : 


1Wake  Forest  Student,  XIII,   477ff. 
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Mr.  Wait  once  announced  from  the  rostrum  on  Sabbath  that 
the  College  building  was  about  to  be  sold  for  the  balance  of  the 
debt  that  was  due  on  it — about  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  news 
fell  amongst  us  like  a  bomb  or  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 
He  preached  one  of  the  most  impressive  sermons  I  ever  heard 
from  him,  and  remarked  that  if  the  building  was  sold  it  would 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  folly  of  the  Baptist  churches  of 
North  Carolina.  He  prayed  fervently  that  God  would  put  into 
the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  the  institute  to  do  something  in  that 
time  of  need,  that  it  might  ever  be  a  holy  plot  of  ground  and  go 
on  for  ages  working  for  the  Master.  He  prayed  for  the  students 
— that  God  would  keep  us  as  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  He  requested  us  to  write  to  our  friends  and 
prevail  on  them  to  do  something  for  the  College.  This  was 
Wake   Forest's  darkest  hour. 

Such  was  the  situation1  when  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  borrowed  two  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Literary  Fund  of  the  State.  The  Trustees  approved  the  action 
of  the  Committee  and  assumed  the  debt.  But  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them  immediately  that  with  a  larger  loan  from 
the  Literary  Fund  they  might  be  able  to  tide  the  College 
over  its  financial  breakers.  It  was  not  until  a  meeting  in 
October  at  the  Johnston  Liberty  church  that  the  proposition 
was  adopted  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  the  loan  of  the  money 
they  so  much  needed.,  They  now  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  petition.  This  was  read  and  approved  by  the 
Board  at  a  later  meeting  on  December  17,  1S40.  By  this 
time  the  Trustees  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  Fund  and  had  secured  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposed  loan.  All  the  Trustees  were  asked 
to  sign  the  bond  to  secure  the  loan;  the  disposition  of  the 


1  The  students  of  the  College  rallied  to  the  suggestions  of  President  Wait, 
and  in  addition  to  writing  to  their  friends  devised  other  schemes  of  helping 
the  College.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wait  that  the  granite  of  Wake  Forest 
could  be  sold  for  enough  in  New  York  to  pay  the  debt,  the  young  Ingram 
proposed  that  the  students  should  quarry  it  and  build  a  railroad  track  to  the 
quarry  to  get  it  away.  Wait  himself  hoped  to  get  some  money  from  the  sale 
of  mulberry  plantings.  Ingram  addressed  a  letter  to  Washington  Irving, 
and   received   an   encouraging   reply. 
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money  to  be  obtained  was  provided  for — $4,000  to  the  Bank 
of  North  Carolina,  to  Mr.  Dennis  and  to  Dunn,  Brownley 
and  Company  the  amounts  due,  and  the  balance  to  Captain 
Berry.  Reuben  T.  Sanders  was  authorized  to  receive  and 
disburse  the  money  as  directed.1 

But  events  proved  that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Trustees  had  little  justification.  It  was  only  by  a  narrow 
margin  that  the  Senate  voted  to  grant  the  loan.  This  Legis- 
lature as  Avell  as  that  of  1833  contained  many  strong  and  in- 
fluential enemies  of  the  College.  The  plan  of  getting  the 
loan  approved  by  the  Legislature  owed  its  success  to  the 
labors  and  influence  of  General  Alfred  Dockery,  who  this 
year  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  the  district  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Robeson.  An  ardent  Whig 
he  had  had  the  leading  part  in  securing  the  election  of  Joyner 
of  Halifax  as  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  was  able  to  com- 
mand respectful  consideration  of  any  bill  he  favored.  Prob- 
ably to  insure  its  constitutionality  the  bill  for  the  loan  was 
first  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  it  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Mendenhall  of  Guilford,  who  had  on  other 
occasions  showed  himself  a  friend  of  Wake  Forest.  Brought 
before  the  House  on  December  22  it  had  gone  through  all  its 
readings  within  a  week,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  Here 
the  final  roll  was  on  January  7,  1841..  The  ayes  and  noes 
were  called  for  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Senator  from  Martin. 
The  roll  call  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  with  him  the 
Senators  from  those  districts,  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  where  Primitive  Baptist  influence  was  strong. 
Whitaker  of  Wake  and  Morehead  of  Guilford,  soon  after 
elected  Governor,  also  voted  against  the  bill,  the  total  vote  in 


^Proceedings,   pp.    50,    51,    52. 
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opposition  being  19,  the  affirmative  vote  being  23,  while 
seven  Senators  did  not  vote.1 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  many  Senators  from  the  districts 
which  were  sending  students  to  the  College  voted  against  the 
bill,  while  its  supporters  were  largely  from  districts  from 
which  no  students  were  coming  voted  for  the  bill. 

When  the  result  was  known  the  joy  of  the  friends  of  the 
College  was  great.  Ingram  tells  of  Wait's  return  to  Wake 
Forest  with  his  face  covered  with  smiles  and  his  joyful  an- 
noucement,  "The  College  is  saved !  The  Legislature  has  lent 
us  ten  thousand  dollars !"  while  the  students  replied,  "Good 
news,  Mr.  Wait.    Thank  God,  thank  God !" 

The  loan  was  to  run  for  four  years,  with  interest  payable 
and  the  bond  to  be  renewed  annually.  The  rate  of  interest 
was  not  stated,  but  was  doubtless  the  legal  rate  of  six  per 
cent.2 

At  the  end  of  the  four  years  for  which  the  note  was-  author- 
ized to  run  nothing  had  been  paid  on  it  and  as  payment  at 


1The  vote  was  as  follows:  Ayes,  Albright  (Chatham),  Boyd  (Bertie),  Bynum 
(Rutherford),  Clingman  (Buncombe).  Dockery  (Richmond),  Gaither  (Burke), 
Hellen  (Carteret),  Hill  (Duplin),  Johnson  (Granville),  Kerr  (Caswell),  Mit- 
chell (Wilkes),  Moore  (Stokes),  Myers  (Anson),  Pasteur  (Craven),  Puryear 
(Surry),  Shepard  (Pasquotank),  Speed  (Gates  and  Chowan),  Spiers  (Hert- 
ford), Waddell  (Orange),  Ward  (Lincoln),  Williams  (Person),  Worth 
(Randolph). 

Noes.  Arrington  (Nash),  Cooper  (Martin),  Etheridge  (Camden),  Exum 
(Wayne),  Faison  (Northampton),  Welcher  (Cabarrus),  Melvin  (Brunswick), 
Morehead  (Guilford),  Moye  (Pitt),  Pollock  (Onslow),  Reid  (Rockingham), 
Ribelin  (Rowan),  Selby  (Beaufort),  Sloan  (Sampson),  Spruill  (Washington), 
Whitaker    (Wake),    Whitfield    (Greene). 

Not  voting,  Joyner,  Speaker.  (Halifax),  Hawkins  (Franklin),  Edwards 
(Warren),  Wilson  (Edgecombe),  McDiarmid  (Cumberland),  Montgomery 
(Moore),    Hargrove    (Davidson),    Parks    (Iredell),    Orr    (Mecklenburg). 

2  The  resolution  authorizing  the  loan  reads  as  follows:  Resolved,  That  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  this  State,  loan  to  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College,  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  upon  taking  bond  with  a  good  and  sufficient 
security  for  the  same,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Literary  Fund.  The  interest  of  the  said  loan  to  be  paid  annually,  and 
the  said  bond  to  be  renewed  upon  each  annual  payment  of  the  interest,  with 
liberty  on  the  part  of  the  said  President  and  Trustees,  to  pay  any  portion 
of  said  principal  sum  at  an  earlier  period.  (Ratified,  the  11th  dav  of  January, 
1841). 
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time  was  impossible,  renewal  was  necessary.  This  was  done 
by  the  President  and  the  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund 
without  referring  the  matter  to  the  Legislature.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  some  of  the  first  signers  had  either  died 
or  left  the  State  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  others  in  their 
place.  The  Trustees  also  voted  to  allow  any  one  already  on 
the  note  to  withdraw  his  name  on  the  payment  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  provision.1 

]S[o  payment  had  been  made  on  the  note  when  the  subject 
was  next  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  on  June 
6,  1848..  It  was  voted,  however,  to  have  a  committee  confer 
with  the  signers  of  the  note  with  reference  to  its  liquidation. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  low  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
College  payment  of  the  principal  was  out  of  the  question, 
while  the  payment  of  the  interest  even  was  becoming  irksome. 
Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
ture for  relief,  the  relief  consisting  in  being  allowed  to  renew 
the  note  and  be  relieved  from  the  further  payment  of  interest 
on  it. 

Mr.  George  W.  Thompson  was  the  Senator  from  Wake  for 
this  year  and  probably  acted  for  the  Trustees  in  getting  the 
matter  before  the  Legislature.  But  it  was  first  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  the  bill  being  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  Rayner  of  Hertford  County,  who  was  just 
beginning  his  brilliant  career.  When  it  came  up  on  its  final 
reading  in  the  House  it  was  found  to  contain  as  its  second 
section  the  following  provision : 

That  in  case  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College  shall  pay  up 
the  whole  of  the  principal  of  said  debt  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund,  as  aforesaid, 


^Proceedings,  p.   63. 
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on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1851,  then,  and  in  that 
case,  the  interest  due  on  said  debt,  from  and  after  the  ratification 
of  this  act,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Trustees  aforesaid,  and  the 
payment  of  the  principal  shall  be  deemed  and  held  in  full  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  debt,  both  principal  and  interest.  1 

This  section  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Person,  of 
Northampton  and  disallowed  by  a  vote  of  37  to  33.  As 
amended  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  which 
promptly  ratified  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
Legislature  authorized  a  loan  from  the  Literary  Fund  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Greensboro  Female 
College. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  was  reported  to  the  Board  in 
June,  1849..  The  note  was  again  renewed,  since  the  Legisla- 
ture had  allowed  so  much.  But  at  last,  owing  to  ten  years' 
activity  of  the  agents  of  the  Board,  the  finances  of  the  Col- 
lege were  improving.  At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that 
subscriptions  for  the  debts  fell  short  of  their  amount  only  by 
the  sum  of  $1,713.  The  Trustees  now  wTent  about  paying  off 
the  claims,  especially  the  notes  to  which  so  many  of  their 
names  were  attached,  in  good  earnest.  At  the  Commence- 
ment in  June,  1850,  it  was  reported  that  the  debt  was  nearly 
discharged.2  In  a  few  months  the  Berry  note  had  been  taken 
up,  leaving  further  collections  available  to  apply  to  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  due  the  State.3  Payments  were  made  as 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  were  paid,  which  was  rather 
slowly.  The  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $3,000  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  1855,  at  which  time  subscriptions  for  its  pay- 
ment were  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $3,493.30,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Editor  J.  J.  James  of  the  Biblical  Recorder, 


^Journal  of  Legislature  for   1848,   p.   792. 
2BibUcal  Recorder,   June   22,    1850. 
^Biblical  Recorder,  Nov.   23,   1850. 
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who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  who  was  using  his  paper  to  urge  subscribers  to 
pay  promptly.  But  there  was  still  a  small  amount  due  on 
this  debt  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  June, 
1858,  when  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  collect  the  old 
claims  then  due,  resorting  to  legal  process  if  necessary,  and 
pay  up  the  debt.  That  this  was  done  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  after  this  there  is  no  further  record  of  the 
matter. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  interesting  development  in  con- 
nection with  this  loan,  without  a  narration  of  which  the 
story  would  be  incomplete.  The  Trustees  sought  not  a  loan 
but  appropriations  from  the  State. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1848  the  Trustees  asked  the  Legisla- 
ture to  relieve  them  from  the  interest  on  the  note  to  the  Lit- 
erary Fund..  One  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  matter  was 
Professor  John  B.  White,  who,  the  next  year,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  It  was  at  their  meeting  in  June, 
1852,  that  the  Trustees  voted  to  take  measures  to  secure  ap- 
propriations from  the  Literary  Fund  for  the  support  of  the 
College.  The  records  show  that  White  was  one  of  the  most 
active  supporters  of  this  undertaking.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  he  took  this  course.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  which  though  to  a  limited  extent  a  Baptist 
institution  served  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  in  addition  to  Baptists  had  on  its  board  of  control 
representatives  of  other  denominations.  It  was  getting  no 
appropriations  from  the  State,  but  neither  was  any  other 
college  in  Rhode  Island.     So  far  as  college  education  was 
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concerned  every  one  was  treated  in  the  same  way  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  easy  for  White  to  reason  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  also,  should  treat  all  alike  and  that  it  was 
as  much  a  departure  for  the  State  to  compel  a  Baptist  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  competition  with 
Wake  Forest  as  it  would  be  for  others  to  be  forced  to  pay 
for  education  at  Wake  Forest.  The  way  to  secure  equality  was 
for  the  State  to  make  appropriations  not  only  to  the  Uni- 
versity but  to  the  colleges  of  all  denominations. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  secure  such  appropriations,  the 
Trustees  at  their  meeting  on  June  8,  1852,  voted  to  secure 
if  possible,  the  cooperation  of  Davidson  College  and  Normal 
College,  which  was  soon  to  become  Trinity  College  and  later 
Duke  University,  the  only  other  male  denominational  schools 
of  collegiate  standing  in  the  State,  and  ask  the  Legislature 
for  the  appropriation  from  the  Literary  Fund.  President 
John  B.  White,  J.  J.  James  and  Nathaniel  J.  Palmer  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  other  schools  named  and 
solicit  their  cooperation.  Whether  this  was  given  is  not  clear 
from  the  records,  but  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  on 
October  16,  1852,  the  Committee  made  an  encouraging  report 
and  was  continued.  But  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
on  June  8,  1853,  the  Committee  made  its  final  report  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  sister  colleges  to  endorse  the 
plan  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Committee  to  act  alone  is 
uncertain.  But  the  matter  was  not  brought  to  the  attention 
of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature.1 


Proceedings,   pp.   86,    88.      Journal  of  the   Legislature   for    18?2. 
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In  closing  my  account  of  this  section  I  register  my  con- 
viction that  but  for  the  loan  from  the  Literary  Fund  of  the 
State  the  friends  of  the  Wake  Forest  College  would  have 
given  up  in  despair.  Coming  in  the  time  of  sorest  need  it 
was  this  loan  alone  which  saved  the  cause  of  Baptist  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  and  the  progress  of  our  denomination 
from  a  most  serious  reversal,  from  which  we  should  not  have 
recovered  even  to  the  present  day. 


Record 

The  enrollment  for  the  regular  session  of  1926-27  reached 
a  total  of  742.  In  1925  the  record  stood  at  702,  and  in  1926 
at  731,  the  highest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  College 
up  to  that  time. 

The  total  registrations  for  the  summer  session  of  1927  is 
911,  surpassing  the  record  number  of  875  for  the  summer  of 
1926.  Twenty-one  of  the  Wake  Forest  faculty  taught  in  the 
summer  session.  Others  besides  the  Wake  Forest'  faculty 
who  taught  in  the  summer  session  are :  Roger  P.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  English,  Tulane  University; 
Mrs.  McCutcheon,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English;  R.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Furman  Uni- 
versity; Florence  M.  Young,  M.A.,  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Georgia  State  Normal  School ;  Walter  J.  Young, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Winthrop  College ;  H.  J. 
Perry,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Meredith  College; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Wallace,  Meredith  College;  C.  C.  Norton,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Wofford  College;  D.  H.  Gil- 
patrick,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Furman  Uni- 
versity; E.  L.  Best,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Franklin 
County;  Charles  L.  Coon,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wilson  and  Wilson  County;  G.  C.  Davidson,  B.A.,  Super- 
visor of  Vance  County  Schools;  Helen  M.  Bryant,  M.A., 
head  of  the  department  of  English,  Averett  College;  Miss 
Margaret  Highsmith,  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music, 
Raleigh  City  Schools ;  Miss  Bernice  Turner,  Supervisor  of 
Statesville  Public  Schools;  Miss  Isabelle  Bowen,  Instructor 
in  Drawing;  W.  A.  Potter,  Supervisor  of  Public  School 
Music,  Raleigh. 

President  H.  W.  Chase,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, made  an  address  at  the  public  tapping  ceremony  of 
the  Golden  Bough  in  Wingate  Hall,  February  17,  on  the 
subject,  "Leadership  and  Its  Stimulation." 


Faculty  Personals 

Professor  Walter  F.  Taylor,  of  the  chair  of  Bacteriology 
and  Physiological  Chemistry,  on  a  year's  leave,  has  gone  to 
the  University  of  Louisville  for  research  work.  Incidentally 
he  will  do  some  teaching. 

Assistant  Professor  F.  W.  Clouts,  of  the  department  of 
Social  Science,  has  gone  to  Yale  University  on  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  to  pursue  graduate  studies. 

Assistant  Professor  C.  S.  Black,  of  the  department  of 
Chemistry,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year 
of  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Instructor  J.  A..  Thompson,  of  the  department  of  Spanish, 
spent  the  past  summer  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Cecil  Johnson,  Instructor  in  History  during  the  past 
year,  is  head  of  the  department  of  History  in  Limestone  Col- 
lege,  Gaffney,   South    Carolina. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Peacock,  who  received  the  B.A.  degree  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1925  and  the  M.A.  degree  in  1927, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  as  Instructor  in  English  at 
Wake  Forest.  He  served  as  teaching  fellow  in  the  College 
for  the  two  years,  1925-27. 

Dr.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat  has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Columbia  University  summer 
session  for  1928.  This  makes  his  fifth  consecutive  summer 
in  this  position..     President  Gaines,  who  was  Professor  of 
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American  Literature  in  Columbia  during  the  past  summer, 
declined  reappointment  because  of  administrative  duties  at 
Wake  Forest. 

Dr.  Edward  Sandling  King,  of  Clinton,  1ST.  C,  who  re- 
ceived the  B.A.  degree  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  1925  and 
the  M.D.  degree  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1927, 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in 
Wake  Forest  College. 

Miss  Maud  Pigott,  efficient  head  nurse  of  the  College  hos- 
pital since  1921,  resigned  her  position  to  return  to  her  home 
at  London.  She  sailed  for  England  on  the  Homeric,  July  23. 
Miss  Pigott  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Eva  Vause  of  Mount  Olive. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Wyatt,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  returns  to 
the  College  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Mr..  Wyatt  spent 
the  past  year  in  Oberlin  College,  where  he  received  the  M.A. 
degree  at  the  recent  commencement. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carey  Johnson  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Social  Science.  Professor  Johnson  received  the 
B.A.  degree  from  Hampton  Sidney  College,  1915;  the  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  1916,  and  from 
Princeton  University,  1924.  He  served  as  Professor  of 
History  and  Economics  at  Hampton  Sidney  from  1920-23 
and  as  Instructor  in  History,  Yale  University,  1924-25.  He 
was  Currier  and  University  fellow  in  Yale  University,  pur- 
suing graduate  studies,  1925-27. 

Mr.  C.  G.,  Gr.  Moss,  who  received  the  A.B.  degree  from 
Washington  and  Lee  in  1921  and  the  M.A.  degree  from  Yale 
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in  1926,  is  Instructor  in  the  department  of  Social  Science. 
During  the  past  year  he  served  as  Associate  Professor  of 
History  in  the  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Virginia. 

Mr.  'N.  A.  Hayes,  of  the  faculty  of  Campbell  College,  is 
serving  as  Instructor  in  the  department  of  Biology  of  Wake 
Forest  and  at  the  same  time  completing  the  work  for  the 
M.A.  degree.  Mr.  Hayes  is  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  with 
the  B.A.  degree., 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Prichard,  who  served  as  one  of  the  librarians 
last  year,  is  now  secretary  to  President  Gaines. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Emmerson  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  who  re- 
ceived the  LL.B.  degree  from  Wake  Forest  last  June,  is  this 
year  a  member  of  Coach  Baldwin's  staff. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Professor  Mustard  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Latin,  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
British  Classical  Association.  An  article  by  Dr.  Poteat 
which  recently  appeared  in  The  Wake  Forest  Student. 
"Some  Ancient  Manifestations  of  the  Religious  Impulse," 
has  been  accepted  by  The  Classical  Journal,  published  at 
Chicago,  and  will  appear  in  the  near  future.  The  Classical 
Journal  will  publish  also  his  note  on  "Horace  and  the 
Eleusinians,"  and  The  Classical  Weekly  will  publish  his  re- 
views of  Letters  of  a  Roman  Gentleman,  by  A.  P.  McKinlay; 
English  and  Latin,  by  M.  B.  Ogle;  and  The  Position  of  the 
Possessive  Pronoun  in  Cicero's  Orations,  by  E.  A.  Menk. 


